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STUDY OF HARBOR CONDITIONS IN LOS ANGELES 
AND LONG BEACH 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1955 


House or Representative. 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON Port ConpirioNs OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES. 
Los Ange les, Calif. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 229, United 
States Post Office and Courthouse Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner 
(chairman) presiding. 

Committee members present: Representatives Thomas Ludlow 
Ashley, John H. Ray, Elford A. Cederberg, Thor C. Tollefson, John 
J. Allen, Jr., and William S. Mailliard. 

Staff members present: Ralph Casey, chief counsel, and John M. 
Drewry, counsel. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

I first want to thank the custodian of the building and the city of 
Los Angeles for the courtesy they have shown the committee. 

This morning the special subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries is commencing hearings in Los 
Angeles on maritime waterfront problems and port conditions in the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor. 

The members of this special subcommittee who are present here 
today in addition to myself as chairman are Representative Thomas 
Ludlow Ashley, on my right, Representative John H. Ray on my left, 
and Representative Elford A. Cederberg, of Michigan, on my right. 

At the time this special subcommittee was appointed I deliberately 
designated members from other areas, but, at the same time, I strongly) 
urged our west coast members to sit with the subcommittee if their 
busy schedules would permit. Therefore, I am especially pleased this 
morning to have the ranking Republican member of the committee, 
Hon. Thor Tollefson, of the State of Washington, with us. And I am 
also delighted to have the distinguished Representative from the State 
of California, Mr. John J. Allen, of San Francisco, to sit with us. 
Oakland, Calif. Pardon me, John. I thought the two cities had 
united. 

Our committee staff’s chief counsel is Mr. Ralph Casey. Assistant 
counsel is Mr. John Drewry. 

We are also delighted to have Congressman Hosmer of your area 
sit with us here this morning as a member of this subcommittee. 

These hearings are an outgrowth, and, indeed, a part of extensive 
investigations and hearings conducted earlier this year into the state 
of the American merchant marine. During hearings in June and July 
we took testimony from leaders of all segments of labor and manage- 
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ment in the industry as well as from appropriate Government depart- 
ments, with special emphasis upon labor-management relations in the 
industry. However, other problems of equally serious nature were 
also brought to light. All who appeared before the committee gave 
freely of their time, showed an earnest and sincere effort to express 
honest viewpoints and make constructive suggestions for strengthen- 
ing the American merchant marine. 

T believe I should explain why we came here to Los Angeles. First 
of all, the great and booming economy of southern California is 
suflicient in itself to make it desirable for us to see how the maritime 
industry is keeping pace with industrial developments generally. 
Secondly, witnesses representing both labor and management referred 
to this port as having special problems, and indicated that a visit 
out here would be of value not only to the committee and to the 
industry, but to the ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach as well. 

It will be our aim to determine as fully as time will permit what 
the conditions are here, whether there are deficiencies which may be 
corrected and upon whom the obligations to make the corrections lie. 
We intend to secure the full facts. Our concern is solely to effect 
improvement wherever improvement is called for. I sincerely hope 
that these hearings will be kept on a highly objective plane and, 
above all, free of. animosity and bitterness. I am sure that if all 
parties involved have for their primary objective the welfare of the 
ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach, our work here will be crowned 
with success. 

In addition to this statement, the purpose of our committee is to 
enlarge the American merchant marine. We want more American 
ships on the high seas. We want more men employed in this industry, 
both afloat and ashore, and we will earnestly endeavor to bring” all 
segments of the industry together for the enlargement and the im- 
provement of and a more harmonious condition in the industry. We 
are particularly anxious to see that more working people are offered 
opportunity and work in this industry. It is not pleasing to us who 
sit in Congress and appropriate for construction subsidy and operat- 
ing subsidy to see foreign flags carrying American commerce which 
our own flag should carry, and to see for eign seamen holding positions 
and jobs that American citizens should hold in carrying the American 
commerce around the world. 

Now, as the hearings proceed, if the facts that we are seeking cannot 
be developed in the manner in which we have selected to hold these 
hearings, then this committee has the authority and the power to pro- 
ceed in a different manner from that in which we are now proceeding. 

So, with that, we will have the first witness, one of your distin- 
guished sons, a gentleman who made an enviable place in the Con- 
gress of the United States, who is held in respect and high regard by 
both sides of the aisle. When I refer to both sides of the ‘aisle, I 
mean the Republican as well as the Democratic sides. He was loved 
and highly regarded. We hated to lose him, but we were proud to 
see him come and be the chief executive of one of America’s great 
cities. I refer to your honorable mayor, who will now be the chief 
witness to open the hearings. 

Mr. Poulson, you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. NORRIS POULSON, MAYOR, CITY OF 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Poutson. Thank you, Representative Bonner. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Subcommittee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I feel a little embarrassed after this 
very fine statement by the chairman, who—this is off the record, I 
would like to say 

The CuarrMan. Well, now, if you are going to say something com- 
plimentary and kind about the chairman and the committee, I would 
like to have it on the record. 

Mr. Poutson. Well, who has that ability of southern graciousness 
to express in such fine terms his friendliness to his fellow members. 
And I can return it in full substance, but not with the same fluency 
with which the chairman did. 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear before this commit- 
tee this morning at the opening session of your hearings on the prob- 
lems of Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbor. I want to say that 
I think that the approach this committee is making as outlined by 
your chairman is the manner in which we should approach all of the 
serious problems confronting the people as a whole. We should give 
everyone full opportunity to express himself on, as you say, a high 
level and in an dieciine way and to give his opinions : and his criticisms 
of the situation. Then, having given that opportunity, he should take 
full advantage of it because, after all, that is the most democratic way 
of approaching it. 

Long before I took office in July of 1953 as mayor of Los Angeles, 
I had heard widespread complaints that the volume of shipping at 
the port of Los Angeles was not keeping pace with the tremendous 
industrial development and population growth of southern California. 
Now, this is obviously a matter of concern to public officials for the 
reason that to a great degree the economy of this entire metropolitan 
area and the livelihood of a huge number of our people hinge on ship- 
ping. As you are fully aware of the geography of this area, you can 
see the necessity of shipping in and shipping out so many different 
types of products. 

We have 214 million people living a the boundaries of the 
city and 5 million within this metropolitan area. So there are included 
not only the employers but certainly sakiplovede represented by all of 
the unions. There are workers whose livelihood depends upon the 
economy of this area; and if there is any portion of it being strangled, 
it affects their very economic life. So it is a matter of concern to 
everyone, and not to any particular segment, whether it be the shippers 
or the particular workers in that particular industry. 

As a result, shortly after I became mayor I formed a citizens’ com- 
mittee to investigate these complaints. I attempted to make this 
committee representative of all the interested elements in our civic life. 
Regrettably, the labor officials whom I appointed to this body saw fit 
to resign from it sometime later. Nevertheless, the interim report by 
this harbor study committee, a copy of which h: as been supplied to your 
committee, contained a great amount of evidence which cannot be 
brushed aside without very careful investigation. Because labor rep- 
resentatives chose not to cooperate in the survey, the report could not 
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be complete. I am hopeful that your committee may be able to round 
out that picture in full detail. 

As we well know, many of the conditions described in this report 
fall in the area of employer- -employee relationship. I wish to empha- 
size that this is not a field into which either I as mayor or the Los 
Angeles Harbor Commission or harbor department should move; and, 
for that matter, we have no desire to do so. To a large extent, it was 
for this reason that I formed this harbor study committee, and it is 
also for this same reason that I welcome these hearings which you are 
opening today in Los Angeles. 

I might say for your benefit that the government of the city of Los 
Angeles i is a commission form of gov ernment. For each department 
we have a commission, generally « comprising five members, who act 
as a board of directors and determine the policy to be followed by 
that particular department. So they are in direct charge of the 
department, and not the mayor. However, the mayor appoints them 
and, not being naive about it, we naturally expect that they will work 
in conjune tion with the overall policies established by the administra- 
tion. But it is their own prerogative; and they do not have to. It 
is merely a matter of commonsense that in order to make an adminis- 
tration successful they do work in conjunction. 

So that is the reason why I appointed this special committee, be- 

‘ause the harbor is municipally owned and operated, and the com- 
missioners have the full jurisdiction over the control and the operation 
of the policy, and I did not want them to be going into any other prob- 
lems. I thought from outside and objective viewpoints, by getting 
representatives from the various groups, they could study this. I 
spent considerable time. I met with all groups. I knew to start out 
with that there were certain differences, and we tried to form the com- 
mittee on such a basis that we could approach it from an objective 
standpoint. 

However, bear this in mind, as I said before: Whenever any group 
strangles the livelihood and the life of a community, then there is a 
time when certainly there is a public interest in it. For that reason the 
committee evidently finally found out there were some other reasons 
why we were not going ahead in the harbor. 

Now, I do not think that we have to be so naive as to say there 
are not some problems down there. Anyone can go down there. I 
have been down myself. I think that some of you saw it yesterday 
when you were down there. We saw that there was certainly no evi- 
dence of any great desire to hurry along with the work. In other 
words, with the system that we call the 4 on and 4 off it looks as though 
there is a certain percentage of just sitting there and getting paid. 
Now, I am not entering into this phase, but I want to say that that 
hecomes a factor. Who is to blame, I am not saying. I hope that 
this committee can get all sides and from an outsider’s viewpoint 
can make objective suggestions and recommendations. 

I also want to say that I was disappointed to learn that not all of 
the shipping companies will be represented at these sessions. They 
share responsibility with the unions for the development of commerce 
at Los Angeles as well as Long Beach Harbor. No solution to the 
acknowledged problem can be reached without joint effort by both 
management and labor, with each demonstrating awareness of its 
obligations to the people of southern California. 
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I regret that both my appointment of this harbor committee and 
the interim report have been interpreted by some people as an attack 
upon labor and the many rights and privileges that it has under our 
laws. My only concern has ‘been and remains the furtherance of the 
welfare of the people of this city. I am confident that your com- 
mittee will be able to render substantial help toward achieving that 
objective. 

Mr. Chairman, that is my formal statement. I will be very glad to 
attempt to answer questions on the general operation; but, as I stated 
before, the specific operation of the harbor and questions pertaining 
thereto should be answered by either the members of the Commission 
or the department heads, operational heads of the department. As 
far as the relationship between the employer and the employee, that is 
certainly something to be answered by them and not by the mayor. 

The Cuatmman. That concludes your opening statement, Mr. 
Mayor? 

Mr. Poutson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The procedure of this committee will be that the 
chief counsel will direct the questions, and at any time during the 
questioning by the counsel of a witness that any member of the com- 
mittee or an associate member on the committee desires to interrupt 
to further develop the question that counsel may ask, or any matter 
pertaining thereto that comes to the mind of the committee member, 
it will be permitted at the time. And I understand that it is agreeable 
to the committee. 

So, Mr. Casey 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Mayor, are there sufficient copies available of this 
harbor committee report to furnish a copy so that each member of 
the committee can have one ? 

Mr. Poutson. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. When you first set up this committee I understand that 
you had representatives of labor as well as the other management and 
industry groups represented on it. 

Mr. Poutson. That is right. 

Mr. Casry. Do I understand that the original direction from you 
to the committee was to study the conditions in the port but not to 
get into labor-management relationships ? 

Mr. Povutson. Yes; that is, as far as wages, hours, and working 
conditions were concerned. 

Mr. Casry. In other words, the original direction was not to study 
wages, hours, and working conditions? 

Mr. Poutson. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. And at what} point did the labor representatives quit ? 

Mr. Poutson. Very shortly afterward. 

Mr. Casey. Was it because they started to get into wages, hours, 
and working conditions ? 

Mr. Poutson. Well, the first member quit the committee when we 
asked for security clearance records from the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Asuiey. On every member? 

Mr. Poutson. On every member of the committee ; yes. 

Mr. Casey. And one of the labor group could not receive a clear- 
ance; is that the understanding I got ? 
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Mr. Pourson. Well, he resigned immediately. We had heard, of 
course, that he could not get clearance ; but he resigned, and that was 
the first one. 

Mr. Asuiry. From whom did you hear that, Mr. Mayor? 

Mr. Poutson. From the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Asutey. That he could not get clearance? 

Mr. Poutson. Yes. 

Mr. Asuiey. Whois this we are talking about ? 

Mr. Poutson. Well, if you want to know, it is William S, Lawrence 
that I hes ard about, the first one. 

Mr. Casrny. At that time he was president of the local here, the 
International Longshoremen and Warehousemen Union ? 

Mr. Pounson. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. Well, as the report finally comes out, there is consid- 
‘able in it about wages, hours, and working conditions. 

Mr. Poutson. That is right. 

Mr. Casry. So that somewhere along the way your original direc- 
tions to the committee must have been changed ? 

Mr. Poutson. After these members had dropped out, Mr. Shapiro 
was on assignment to Italy, and he, of course, was inactive 

The Cruatmrman. Let me interrupt. Who is Mr. Shapiro? 

Mr. Povutson. Harold Shapiro was one of the leaders I think of 
the shipbuilders union. I don’t know. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, that will be furnished for the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Povutson. And, naturally, during the hearings there was al- 
ways somebody asking questions, problems entirely within their juris- 
diction. So I think about that time Mr. Cecil O. Johnson, represent- 
ing the A. F. of L., joined. Then Mr. Overton reported to me that 

Mr. Casey. He was chairman of the committee ? 

Mr. Poutson. He was chairman of the committee, Eugene Over- 
ton, who had been on the harbor commission and had been president. 
I think he was a member for approximately 6 years of the harbor 
commission of the prior administration, an attorney with a very high 
reputation in maritime law and also familiar with a lot of the prob- 
lems of shipping. He stated to me that after all the slowdown they 
had taken in all of the fringe problems and that the real problem as 
er saw it was the pilferage and slowdown and some of those things. 

I said that we would do just as well to go ahead and find out about it 
and bring it out in the open, because there is no need of ducking any 
of these issues, that we had just as well find out something about it. 
And so that’s the way that finally turned out. 

Mr. Casey. So, as the committee was originally set up, it elimi- 
nated the one area which you later found out was the real trouble spot 
of the whole area ¢ 

Mr. Povtson. That is right. 

Mr. Caspy. Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Povtson. That is about it. 

Mr. Casry. So that you had to get into labor-management rela- 
tionships ? 

Mr. Povutson. That is right. 

Mr. Asuiry. Mr. Mayor, how much time did the committee spend 
on the study of management practices? Do you know? 
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Mr. Poutson. I think you should ask Mr. Overton that question. 

Mr. Asutey. All right. 

Mr. Pourson. You know, the job of being mayor of a city is—— 

Mr. Asuiry. Yes; I very much appreciate that, sir. But you said 
that they had arrived at the conclusion that the main difficulty lay 
in the labor area, and I was just wondering if anything was said to 
you by Mr. Overton directly with reference to how much time he had 
spent in looking into management practices which might be contribut- 
ing to this situation. 

Mr. Povtson. I just want to say this: I consider that they did not 
pat management on the back, either. I think that is a problem which 

can be a two-w ay street. I have never attempted to, either. 

Mr. Asnurey. No; I know you have not, sir. Iam just referring to 
the report; and I quite agree with you that the report certainly brings 
out, as you have pointed out. the shorte ‘comings of labor in this, but not 
so much the shortcomings of management. That is what prompted 
my question. 

Mr. Poutson. I think it would be a very good idea if you were to 
call Mr. Overton. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Mayor, you mentioned that you were disappointed 
that all the shipping companies were not to be represented at these 
hearings. I think I should state that we have not invited all the 
shipping companies, primarily because of the limitations on time in 
these 3 days. We will have a witness to represent all the shipping 
companies; and if we find that we need shipping companies individu- 
ally, we intend to call them. 

Now, you did mention in the course of your testimony—and I wanted 
to give you an opportunity to clarify it—that whenever any one 
group, no matter who it might be, is in the position of strangling a 
community you feel that it is your job and the job of the administra- 
tion of the city to find out what the trouble is and to bring it out in 
the open. 

Now, did you have in mind in that any specific reference to this par- 
ticular situation? And what group did you have reference to? 

Mr. Poutson. I would say it could be either group, and that is what 
T am not prejudging. And I am leaving that up to this group of men 
who are very able to carry on that type of inv estigation. Supplement- 
ing that, I think that is one of the ways that we . find out most things, 
bringing them out in the open, because many times the picture has 
changed. 

Mr. Casey. Do I understand that you prefer to have any questions 
directed at the specifics in the report addressed to the chairman of 
your committee, the harbor committee, Mr. Overton ? 

Mr. Poutson. I would say that he is far more able to answer them 
than I am, because I received the report from him and I released it, 
and with the statement that this was the report of the committee and 
that I was very grateful that Mr. Bonner and his committee were 
coming out here to further i inquire and get all sides of the question. 

Mr. Casey. Did anyone on your behalf look at the supporting data 
or anything else to verify the report? In other words, did you re- 
lease the report solely as the report on the committee, or did you give 
it some sort of approbation or approval when you released it? 

Mr. Poutson. Well, the men who signed this report are very re- 
sponsible people, and I released it on the basis of the report that they 
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gave me. Neither I nor any of my immediate subordinates checked 
into any of the statements there presented, and I so stated at all times. 

Mr. Casey. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Ashley? 

Mr. Asutuey. I see, Mr. Mayor, that the committee was first com- 
posed of perhaps a dozen members s, and due to resignations and new 
appointments the committee 1s now composed of some 4 or 5 less. I 
wonder if by any stroke of coincidence the resignations were due to the 
same Coast Guard clearance that you suggested might have had some- 
thing to do with the labor resignations / 

Mr. Poutson. No. 

Mr. Asuiey. Thank you,sir. That isall Ihave. 

The Cuarmrman. Mr. Tollefson ? 

Mr. 'Totierson. No questions. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. ALLEN. Could you tell us who controls the budgetary affairs of 
the port commission ¢ 

Mr. Poutson. The commission itself. 

Mr. AuLen. Can it spend its own funds without some higher control ? 

Mr. Poutson. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Any further questions, Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. No. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Mayor, does the report show a biography or 

background of the members of the commission ? 

Mr. Povtson. I do not believe it does, Mr. Bonner. 

The CHatrman. Will you then read the names and tell the com- 
mittee just who these gentlemen are, what their background is, their 
business, and any comment you care to make as to ‘why they were 
selected as members of your special committee on this subject?” Since 
this is going to be made a part of the record, those who read the 
record certainly have a need to know just who the gentlemen were 
and something about them, who prepared the report that was submitted 
to you and which you endorsed. 

Mr. Povtson. First of all, I selected Mr. Overton on the basis of 
his experience and his know ledge of the problems of shipping. 

The Cuarrman. Now, who is Mr. Overton ? 

Mr. Poutson. Eugene Overton is an attorney, a member of one of 
the most prominent legal firms on the Pacific coast, and he is also a 
man who was not identified with me in any way in my campaign, 
because this happened to be one of the first assignments I took over. 
I did not want to have it classed as a political committee in any way, 
shape, or form. 

The Cuarrman. What is Mr. Overton’s background that makes 
him such an especially fine gentleman to head this committee, other 
than his being an attorney ? 

Mr. Poutson. His knowledge of maritime law. 

The Crairman. I am trying to find out where his knowledge came 
from; that is all. 

Mr. Povrson. Well, I would rather—Is Mr. Overton going to be 
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The CHarrman. Well, then, the next one. Who is the next person 
and what is his background / 

Mr. Pocttsoxn. Mr. LeRoy Owen is an industrial-real-estate man in 
this area who has general knowledge of the industries. 

Emerson Spear is an industrialist. 

Mr. Gilbride is a businessman from the harbor area. 

Mr. Van Camp 

The Cuarrman. What is Mr. Gilbride’s business? He is a business- 
man. What is his business ? 

Mr. Pottson. Let me—would you—— 

The Cuatrman. Then if you will just submit for the record—— 

Mr. Poutson. I will submit for the record. 

The CHarrman. Who these gentlemen are and what their back- 
ground is and what their business is and what qualified them to be 
members of this committee, since we are making this report of yours 
a part of our record. 

Mr. Poutson. Alright. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

Any further questions? Mr. Drewry, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Drewry. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Mayor, I certainly appreciate the courtesy you 
have extended the committee very much as well as your kindness. 

Mr. Povrison. Thank you. 

Mr. Casry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the report made 
an actual part of the record at this point. 

(The report referred to is as follows :) 





INTERIM REPORT OF Mayor's HArzbor Stupy CoMMITTEEF, OcTOBER 3, 1955 


To the Honorable Norris A. PouLson, 
Mayor of the City of Los Angeles: 

Your harbor study committee respectfully submits the following interim report : 

1. This committee was appointed March 1, 1954. 

2. The committee was at first composed of the following members: Eugene 
Overton, chairman, LeRoy D. Owen, Emerson Spear, J. T. Gilbride, Gilbert C. 
Can Camp, T. W. Buchholz, Cecil O. Johnson, William 8S. Lawrence, Harold 
Shapiro, Joseph A. Denni, Wayne B. Cave, Geo. P. Taubman, Jr., and Hon. 
Vincent Thomas. 

Due to resignations and new appointments, the committee is now composed of 
the following members: Eugene Overton, chairman, Gilbert C. Van Camp, vice 
chairman, LeRoy D. Owen. Emerson Spear, J. T. Gilbride, T. G. Maddo.:, Norman 
E. Dunnavant, Wayne B. Cave, Geo. P. Taubman, Jr., and Hon. Vincent Thomas. 

The agenda which you directed the committee to consider was as follows: 

1. Harbor facilities. 

2. Needed improvements. 

3. Coastwise shipping, with particular reference as to the reason why it has 
decreased, and as to what might be done to increase the traffic. 

4. The reasons for the decrease in shipments to and from the harbor. 

5. Efficiency of cargo handling. 

6. The reasons for the decrease in purchase of ship stores, and as to what 
might be done to increase the purchases. 

7. Harbor belt line. 

8. Unified port authority. 

9. Pilferage on docks. 

10. The free-trade zone. 

11. Any other matters the committee considers should be studied. 

Your committee has added the following subjects to the agenda: 

(a) Oil development in the Los Angeles Harbor area. 

(b) Offshore shipping. 

(c) Taxes on small craft. 

(d) Tax on gasoline. 
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I, HARBOR FACILITIES 


The existing docks are, except as listed below, adequate to properly accom- 
modate and care for the present commerce of the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Harbors, and all are being well maintained. 


Berth 228, Terminal Island 


The shed at this berth was only 120 feet wide and is now being widened to 
160 feet. Two of the four low-line tracks are being removed. The 4 tracks 
were installed when trains handled 90 percent of the cargo, whereas today trucks 
handle 90 percent. 


Berth 230 D and E and Berth 232 A and B, Terminal Island 


These berths are obsolete. There are many obstructions to cargo handling. 
They have two floors. Using the upper floors which are served by elevator and 
ramp is both costly and impractical. Two-story sheds are generally impractical 
for cargo handling. 

Berth 90, San Pedro 


The shed at this berth was built in 1923. It is too narrow and not more than 
1,500 tons can be cared for in it, whereas modern ships often handle 5,000 or 
more tons at one dock. Segregating of cargo at this dock is inconvenient and 
delays the movements of ships. It has very little useful value except for small 
cargoes and overflow cargoes. Nothing much can be done with this unless and 
until additional land area becomes available by removal of railroad tracks. The 
harbor department has this in contemplation. 

Berths 174-177, Wilmington 

The present width of this is 120 feet. It should be widened to 160 feet. 
These facilities are convenient and well located for warehousing and open 
storage in rear areas. 

Berths 145-146, Wilmington 


These berths are only 120 feet wide. They are good and useful, but would 
be greatly improved if widened to 160 feet. 


Berth 187, Wilmington 


This shed is old and narrow, but due to adjacent industrial improvements 
it cannot be materially improved. 


Recommendation 


It is recommended that when and as money becomes available to the Los 
Angeles Harbor Department the above-listed berths should, as far as possible, 
be improved and modernized as above mentioned. 


II. WEST BASIN DRAWBRIDGE 


The drawbridge at the entrance to the West Basin is a serious detriment to 
the Los Angeles Harbor and should be removed. The harbor commission has 
for years been attempting to effect this removal, but the accomplishment of this 
has been difficult due to the necessity of rerouting the Southern Pacifie tracks 
around the West Basin, the cost incident to the removal and rerouting, and 
obtaining the consent of the United States Army Engineers. 

Your committee is advised that the board of harbor commissioners has com- 
pleted negotiations with the railroads and the Government and anticipates that 
the bridge will be removed by the end of 1956. 


III, FREE TRADE ZONE 


As a result of its study of this subject, your committee has heretofore reported 
and recommended that the free trade zone be discontinued as very little use has 
ever been made of it, its maintenance requires a large expenditure every year, 
and there appears to be no prospect that it will be much used in the foreseeable 
future. 

Your committee is advised that the Los Angeles Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners have resolved to discontinue it and are proceeding to take the necessary 


steps. 
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. IV. UNIFIED PORT AUTHORITY 


Your committee is of the opinion that the harbors of Los Angeles and Long 
Beach should be unified and operated under one authority, but due to the present 
oil situation and the political situation, any present attempt at unification would 
be useless. However, your committee recommends continued study and effort 
toward eventual unification. 


Vv. OIL 


There is reason to believe that more oil can be developed in the Los Angeles 
Harbor area. The board of harbor commissioners some time ago employed a com- 
petent petroleum engineer to make a study of the oil possibilities. It is evident 
from his report of March 15, 1953, that prospecting is warranted. However, the 
legal situation has been and is confused, and immediate action is not practical. 


VI. COASTWISE SHIPPING, DECREASE IN SHIPMENTS, EFFICIENCY OF CARGO HANDLING, 
DECREASE IN PURCHASE OF SHIP STORES, AND PILFERAGE ON DOCKS 


The above subjects on the agenda are related and will, therefore, be consid- 
ered together. 

An extremely serious situation exists at the harbor due to the excessive costs of 
loading and unloading vessels, and delays in loading and unloading. 

Your committee has taken statements of steamship company executives and 
various other persons connected with the shipping industry and with the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach Harbor operations. 

Representatives of the ILWU Local 13 were repeatedly requested to meet with 
the committee either at a public meeting, or at a private meeting with a subcom- 
mittee to discuss the statements referred to. 

These requests were refused. Following is a summary of the above-mentioned 
statements. Your committee believes them to be true and accurate, not having 
received any information or evidence to the contrary. 


Summary of statements 


Cargo handling, steel products 

Before World War II a gang of longshoremen handled 55 to 60 tons per hour. 
They now handle 30 tons or less, daytime. The cause of this is deliberate slow- 
down. 

At night production is considerably less. 

Seventy to seventy-five percent of men would give a fairly decent day’s work. 
These men are disgusted. The winch driver and hatch tender are the keymen. 
They decide how fast the winch is to move, so many times per hour. The business 
agent tells them to slow down. 

Union allows use of electromagnets for loading and unloading scrap iron, but 
requires a full gang of longshoremen, which is far in excess of the number 
required. 


General cargo 

In one Pacific port, up north, average production is 45 tons per hour per gang. 
In Los Angeles and Long Beach it is 10 to 11 tons. Before World War II in 
Los Angeles-Long Beach 1 gang of longshoremen produced 25 to 30 tons per 
hour. Now, with the same number of men in a gang the average production is 
10% tons per hour. Mechanical equipment is better now and gangs should pro- 
duce 30 to 35 tons per hour. 

Prewar, ships were out of port in about 36 to 48 hours westbound and 18 to 
24 hours eastbound. Now ships are in much longer. 

If a ship’s officer goes down into a hatch, he is told to get out or they will 
stop work. 

On the east coast pipe is loaded in bundles. In Los Angeles-Long Beach, union 
requires bundles to be cut open and the pipe taken out in smaller lots. 

There is a slowdown all over the United States, but Los Angeles-Long Beach 
is the worst. It is deliberate. 

If a ship rigs out its cargo booms and uncovers its cargo hatches with its own 
crew, the union demands that the hatches be covered again and the booms restored 
to their original positions so that the union men may rig the booms and remove 
the covers. This is not the practice in other ports. 
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Gung shortages 


There are frequently a great many gangs short, due to the union’s limitation 
of its membership. Also a large group wants to work weekends only from Friday 
op. m. through Monday 8 a. m., all of which is overtime. 

1,500 more men are needed. They could be gotten, but unions are averse to 
registering any but sons and brothers of union men. Occasionally, the union 
soes to the Unemployment Service and picks up men, most of them inexperienced. 

In March 1955, 1 large ship stayed in port 8 days waiting for gangs. Ordi- 
narily, it would have taken 214 to 3 days for discharge. 

Two more men per gang are required in Los Angeles-Long Beach by the union 
than in San Francisco. 

Cost of cargo handling 

In Los Angeles and Long Beach averages are about $12 per ton on general cargo, 
In San Francisco, it is very much less. 

In gulf ports, cost is lower and performance highest in United States. Steve- 
dore costs are higher in Los Angeles-Long Beach than at any other United States 
port. 

Car loading and unloading costs in Los Angeles Long Beach are approximately 
cne-third higher than in San Francisco. 

Working hours 

Many men come to work late every shift, and take time off for “coffee time” : 
go off in their cars and stay away at least one-half hour. 

Many men demand “shirt time” of 20 minutes to take off shirts to go to lunch. 

Many men leave job one-half hour ahead of time. 

Daytime working hours in Los Angeles and Long Beach is a 9-hour shift. of 
Which the first 6 hours are Straight time and the balance of 3 hours is on time 
and one-half. This was conceded by the steamship companies after the war, in 
1946-47. Men insist on working 9 hours, 6 hours straight time, and 3 hours over- 
time at time and one-half pay. 

From 3 p. m. Friday until 8 a. m. Monday is all overtime. 

In gulf ports men work 8 hours a shift. In Los Angeles-Long Beach, out of 


the 9-hour shift for which they get paid it is estimated that most of the men work 
only 7% hours. 


Premium work—penalty time 

If cargo is a little dirty, dusty, or greasy, union demands penalty time of 
10 cents to 85 cents per hour, depending on type and condition of cargo. This 
tlso applies to foremen and dockmen who don’t handle the cargo, and even to the 
checkers sitting a long distance away. 
General 


Los Angeles and Long Beach are the worst ports in the United States. 
Even foreign ports working with primitive methods do better. 
Luckenbach Line bypasses Los Angeles eastbound with every other ship because 
of gang shortage. 
Before the war there were 156 Ships in intercoastal trade. Now there are 30. 
All hiring has to be done through hiring halls. 
Jitney drivers 


Union requires a jitney driver and jitney for every gang, whether or not they 
are needed, 


Pailets 


lor the past 5 or 6 years, for westbound cargo, union has required that pallets 
coming off ships be unloaded and contents placed on dock. This means three 
handlings. 

lor eastbound, canneries bring truckloads on pallets. Union demands that 
cargo be unloaded from pallet to floor of dock. Then another gang has to load 
it on pallets to put on ship. This means double handling. 

In San Francisco, in gulf ports, and in eastern ports this is not demanded. 

In Los Angeles-Long Beach, pallet loads must not exceed 2.100 pounds, In 
culf ports there is no limit. Union bases this on safety, which is unreasonable. 
Pilferage 


Pilferage is very serious. One company last year (1954) paid $83,000 in 
damage claims solely for pilferage. This year it is running about $7,000 per 
month. Men steal everything. 
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There have been instances when a forklift was deliberately rammed into a 
pallet load to split cases open to enable pilferage of small items tightly packed 
Large pieces are stolen, even propellers and tarpaulins. 


Convictions 


It is very difficult to get convictions, particularly in San Pedro, even when 
evidence is conclusive. Most Los Angeles Harbor cases are handled in San Pedro. 
Provisioning 

Ships provision as little as possible in Los Angeles-Long Beach, because union 
demands the right to load all stores on ships, and that a full gang be employed 
and a 4-hour minimum be allowed. Ships crew are not allowed to handle the 
stores. 

Because of the excessive operating costs, many ships have, and are continuing. 
to bypass Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors. As of July 15, 1955, the follow 
ing-named ships have already bypassed the harbors. None of the bypassing has 
been because of lack of dock space. 


Fernland (¥ern-Ville Far East Line) eae re 
Santee 6Gs0e08 TARO hin sn ie et ee. ns July 4. 
Fairland (Waterman Corp.) ( Arrived June 26, fac ed with 5 D- day delay Ly, 
pulled anchor and sailed for San Francisco.) 

a TIN NN Siren ch al Di ec hag sh ind gi earn ier pci ih evn imegipnaacie July 2. 
Peter Maersk (Maersk Line) aaa cesigs mansions . July 2. 
Winnipeg (French Line) (put into San Diego for unloading PT ee 
Marine Snapper (Luckenbach) —- 


scicasesia gute ir weeaieraaa<aaioame canine ncthecere sitting A as 
PC eO eI aarck Sie iw edie tein peeieeenan aut Daye 
st CRO Te I AN ID oe oie atime im Swen es apnea a» JULY 17 


Tofevo (CTO Line B. G. & Co., agents) ___-----~ pieaebeiedl-areta as July 11. 


Pope & Talbot sailings to Puerto Rico canceled and service discontinued. 
Waterman-Arrow Line vessels: 


a a ie we eseicinl _ Aug. 1. 
Die hdieaisctlegiianina tv eaies Aug. 18. 
ee ce lie pei ebee Aug. 23. 


All canceled Los Angeles calls. This leaves Los Angeles-Long Beach 
shippers without service to the Puerto Rico ports of San Juan, Mayaguez, 
and Ponce. 

As illustration of the situation, we quote next from letters and Stateme nts. 

A summary of a communication from one steamship company of San Francisco, 
dated June 28, 1955, is as follows: 

The communication refers to the “very unsatisfactory labor conditions existing 
in Los Angeles Harbor, the most recent being a very severe gang shortage which 
has backed up vessels in the port for days. According to our advices on yester- 
day, there were 107 gangs short in the Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor areas. * * * 
One of our ships arrived in Los Angeles Harbor on the 23d day of June and 
sailed only at 8:15 p. m. on June 27, 8 days off of her schedule * * * As 
a result of the conditions which are presently existent, we have found it necessary 
to order another of our ships to bypass Los Angeles and proceed directly to San 
Francisco * * *, We have also found it necessary to bypass Los Angeles Harbor 
with a third ship, inbound from the Far East, where she would have normally 
been due in your port on July 1 to discharge a considerable amount of cargo. * * * 

“Some time ago one of our principals, Fearnley & Eger, as a result of a very 
protracted delay, issued instructions which discontinued inbound calls at Los 
Angeles Harbor and these ships are now proceeding from the Far East directly 
to the Panama Canal. * * * we divert these vessels with great reluctance be 
cause we do have our own terminal operations to consider and which suffer 
along with your Los Angeles Harbor.” 

Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., advised on August 22, 1955, that thereafter 
calls by its steamers at Los Angeles would be biweekly instead of once a week, 
due to delays and shortage of waterfront labor, but that San 
continue to have weekly calls. 

Following is a copy of letter, dated July 5, 1955, from Rectifier 
Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., addressed to Hon. Norris A. Poulson: 

“I am writing this letter to protest the harbor situation which is reflecting 
indirectly but seriously on my business operations which include a large amount 


of export sales. The shipping situation out of the Los Angeles Harbor is poor at 
best and is growing steadily worse. 


69091—55 


Francisco will 


Engineering 
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“As an immediate example, we have depended on the Pope & Talbot Line for 
our large, frequent shipments to Puerto Rico. Now that company is discon- 
tinuing shipping from this harbor because of the repeated and prolonged delays 
in loading caused by the constant labor troubles of unions involved in shipping. 

“Our customers are considering the desirability of moving their businesses to 
other areas where shipping is more dependable. Other customers are deciding 
to buy on the east coast because the shipping problems are too great from west 
coast points. 

“Our own company stands to lose the sizable part of its business represented 
by export sales and I know that many other businesses in this area face the 
same problem. What can be done to improve this labor situation so that busi- 
ness will remain in this area and enjoy the great expansion it should have?” 

Following is a copy of letter, dated April 5, 1955, to the purchasing agent 
of Irvington Varnish & Insulator Co., of Monrovia, Calif., from McLean Ken- 
nedy, Ltd., of Montreal, Canada: 

“This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of April 1 regarding possibility 
of handling woodpulp for your account on Ellerman & Bucknall steamers from 
eastern Canadian ports to Los Angeles. 

“The experience which we encountered last year on this Los Angeles business 
Was very discouraging. In addition to extremely high charges for discharging 
traffic at Los Angeles, we found our steamers were being delayed which resulted 
in strong complaints from our consignees in Manila and Hong Kong. As a 
consequence, our principals have decided not to handle Los Angeles traffic during 
the coming season, or until such time as some improvement is shown in the 
Los Angeles terminals situation. 

“We regret, therefore, that we will not be able to offer you space, but if the 
situation alters we will immediately contact you again. 

“Many thanks for offering us your traffic.” 

Mr. T. C. Cuffe, president of Pacific Far East Lines, recently testified before 
the House Merchant Marine Committee as follows: The usual Los Angeles Har- 
bor rate of loading of canned goods is 7 tons. At San Francisco the usual 
production is 15.6 tons; east coast production is 23 tons; San Francisco produc- 
tion prior to the 1934 strike was about 34 tons. This, all in tons per hour. 
Referring to the month of April 1955, he stated that in the daytime there were 
674 gangs short, and at night 478 gangs, and that during the month of May the 
situation was no better. While there were only 24 days of gang shortages, they 
ran 1,407 short in the daytime and 1,013 at night. The gang, he said, consisted 
roughly of about 20 men. 

At a recent hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission, John B. 
Wyant, general freight agent on the Pacific coast for Luckenbach Steamship 
Co., testified that Los Angeles was bypassed in 1954 and 1955 because of gang 
shortages ; Matthew S. Crinkley, executive vice president of Isbrandtsen, blamed 
longshore labor for his line’s suspension of service in mid-1954, stating that every 
vessel was delayed at “fantastically high costs”; that Los Angeles cargo handling 
costs run $12 to $13 per ton as compared with $7 to $8 at San Francisco, and 
$4 to $5 on the Atlantic coast. He predicted that foreign lines would impose 
a surcharge on Los Angeles Harbor. 

In a recent letter to the Commercial News, of Los Angeles, INTACO Corp., 
importers and exporters, wrote as follows: 

“We would like to call your attention to a situation in regard to the port of 
Los Angeles, which is nothing less than incredible. 

“Los Angeles and the southern California area had steamship contact with the 
excellent market of Puerto Rico through two lines: Pope & Talbot and Water- 
man Corp. 

“Not long ago, shipping rates from this area to Puerto Rico went up. Then, 
a few weeks ago, service to Puerto Rico from Los Angeles was suspended 
altogether. 

“First, Pope & Talbot pulled out, and then Waterman suspended their steam- 
ship call at Los Angeles on their run to Puerto Rico. 

“Now exports from southern California to Puerto Rico have to go first to 
Alameda, Stockton, Oakland, or San Francisco. 

“In other words, the southern California area, the port of Los Angeles that 
is supposed to be one of the fastest growing ports in the world, in dealing with 
Puerto Rico, is subject to Alameda or Stockton. 

“Steamship companies explain that the difficulties encountered at Los Angeles 
justify their noncalling at this harbor. 
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“We believe that the situation warrants a careful investigation, because this 
is nothing less than a strangling of foreign commerce of southern California with 
Puerto Rico.” 

Various steamship companies headquartered in San Francisco, New York, and 
Europe are seriously considering surcharges against the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Harbor area because of the high operating costs and delays to ships. 

This bypassing and surcharging of the harbors results in very substantial 
loss of revenue to the longshoremen and to the harbors. Furthermore, a large 
and increasing volume of trade is being and will be lost to Los Angeles and Long 
Beach Harbors and to the other southern Californa communities served by the 
harbors. If the situation is not remedied, the harbors will become almost ‘ghost 
ports,’ with only occasional ships calling when absolutely necessary. 

The growth of tonnage at Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors has not kept 
pace with the industrial development of Los Angeles County. 

Statistics compiled by the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce indicate the fol- 
lowing: 

Industrial development rose from 9,771 manufacturing and industrial firms 
in 1947 to 11,300 firms in 1953, an increase of 1,529 firms, or over 15 percent. 

Capital investment for new industries and expansions increased from $20,580,- 
000 in 1939 to $211,849,000 in 1954, approximately 10 times greater in 1954. 

The total cargo (excluding lumber and oil) passing over the municipal 
wharves of Los Angeles and Long Beach in 1948 was 3,225,112 tons: in 1953 
it rose to 5,096,018 tons; in 1954 it dropped to 4,414,382 tons, a drop of over 13 
percent. 

The Los Angeles Harbor Department advises that the present facilities of 
Los Angeles Harbor (exclusive of Long Beach Harbor) for the handling of 
eargo is better than 4 million tons per year. Your committee is of the opinion 
that the reason the business of the harbors has not kept pace with the industrial 
development is due, in the main, to the decrease in shipping 
cessive loading and unloading costs and ship delays. 

In the opinion of your committee, the said loss of shipping is the only very 
serious situation at the harbors, and everything possible should be done to cor- 
rect it. Your committee is informed that a subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine, the so-called Bonner committee, is to meet in Los Angeles 
on October 19, 20, and 21. You may consider it advisable to await the result 
of the committee's investigation before proceeding further. 

Your committee will continue its study of the other matters on its agenda. 

Respectfully submitted. 


, resulting from ex- 


Mayor’s Harsor Strupy CoMMITTEE, 
By EUGENE OVERTON, Chairman. 

EMERSON SPEAR. 

WAYNE B. Cave. 

NORMAN E, DUNNAVANT. 

Tom G. MAppox. 

LERoy D. OweEN. 


The Cuatrman. And I want to apologize to you, Mr. Mayor, and 
the audience for the tardiness of the committee this morning. That 
will not happen again. We are new here, and we just did not know 
how to get around and prepare ourselves promptly. 

Mr. Poutson. You mean it is a long distance from the Hollywood 
Roosevelt ? 

The CHarrman. You nearly take in about the whole State of 
California. 

Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

The next witness will be Mr. Caughlin, general manager for the 
port of Los Angeles. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD J. CAUGHLIN, GENERAL MANAGER, 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Casry. Mr. Caughlin, do you have someone else whom you want 
to bring up with you? 
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Mr. Cavenitn. Yes, my chief engineer, Mr. Dockweiler. 
Mr. Dockweiler, will you come up, please ? 
The Cuamman. Will you give your full name and your background 
Mr. Caveuurn. Yes. My name is Bernard J. Caughlin. T am the 
general manager of the Los Angeles Harbor Dep: wrtment, hav ing been 
assistant general manager for 414 years, acting general manager 
for 24% years and genet! ral manager since June 19! 54. Prior to my 
association with the Los Angeles Harbor Department, I was em- 
ployed at the terminal of a large intercoastal line at Los Angeles 
Harbor, where I constantly observed the loading, discharging, and 
handling of cargo to and from vessels. 

The city of Los Angeles is a municipal corporation operating under 

. freeholder’s charter. Under the charter, the board of harbor com- 
missioners has control and supervision of all of the tide and sub- 
merged lands and all other lands placed under its jurisdiction and 
control by the city council, or by purchase from funds derived from 
harbor operations. The board has the power and authority to pro- 
vide facilities in Los Angeles Harbor for the promotion of commerce, 
navigation, and fisheries, as is provided in the grant of the State 
of California to the city of Los Angeles. 

All of the employees in the harbor department, with but two 
exceptions, are civil-service employees of the city of Los Angeles, and 
neither the harbor department nor the board of harbor commissioners 
has any contract with any union for the supplying of labor, nor is 
any labor other than civil service employed by the harbor department. 

Neither the board of harbor commissioners nor the harbor depart- 
ment operates any transit sheds or cargo-handling facilities, nor do 
they supply any labor for such operations. 

The board of harbor commissioners does, however, provide wharves, 
docks, piers, transit sheds, and other facilities which are assigned to 
steamship companies for the handling of their vessels. The steam- 
ship companies or their agents make contracts with the stevedoring 
and terminal companies for the receiving and delivery and phy sical 
handling of cargo, and the stevedoring companies through the Pacific 
Maritime Association, and the terminal companies, in turn, are the 
direct employers of all waterfront labor. 

In the recent past, the facilities of Los Angeles Harbor have been 
criticized in the press, as being inadequate and obsolete, and one union 
labor leader recently stated that Los Angeles Harbor facilities were 
in the horse and buggy days. 

Mr. Harry Bridges, president of the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, in his testimony before the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in the 84th Congress, when refer- 
ring to Los Angeles Harbor, stated— 
that is one of the harbors that has the best terminal facilities in the United 
States 

The Los Angeles Harbor Department is in the unenviable position 
of providing facilities for the handling of cargo and has no control 
whatsoever over the manner or the costs involved in the handling of 
such cargo. 

In my capacity as general manager, and my previous experience as 
acting and assistant general manager, I have visited many ports in 
the United States and have found that our facilities, in most instances, 
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are far superior, especially for the handling of cargo, to the facilities 
in other ports. 

I should like to introduce some figures and furnish some informa- 
tion on terminal facilities in Los Angeles Harbor, and Rear Adm. E. V. 
Dockweiler, chief engineer for the Los Angeles Harbor Department 
will make a statement in this respect. 

L have a tabulation for filing with your honorable committee show- 
ing the square footage of shedded areas, the revenue tons of cargo 
handled over shedded areas, and the number of tons handled 100 
square feet of shedded area for each fiscal year from July 1, 1936, 
to June 30, 1955. In preparing the tabulations, certain facilities with 
a low cargo handling record, because of leases with the United States 
Navy, and the foreign- trade zone, were not included as we felt that 
they did not show a normal cargo operation. The board of harbor 
commissioners has endeavored to keep pace with cargo movements 
by providing adequate terminals; the total square footage of shedded 
areas in the harbor, exclusive of ber th 57, leased to the United States 
Navy, was increased from 1,607,325 square feet on July 1, 1936, to 
1,911,462 square feet (exclusive of tetdhn 57-58, leased to the United 
States Navy), as of June 30, 1955. 

It is interesting to note that the total revenue tons of cargo handled 
over the terminals where transit sheds are located amounted to 3,467,- 
310 revenue tons, which reflected a shed usage for 1936 of 216 tons 
per 100 square feet _ transit sheds. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, a total of 3,245,825 revenue tons were handled, which reflected 
a shed usage of 170 tons per 100 square feet of shedded area. These 
figures reflect an increase of 19 percent in the shedded area, a decrease 
of 6 percent in revenue tons of cargo handled, and a decrease of 34 
percent in the shed usage. 

All of the transit sheds in Los Angeles Harbor are well maintained 
and even though most of them are 20-25 years old, they are modern 
in every respect ; some of the older sheds are clear span sheds and others 
have but 1 or 2 rows of truss-support columns, which are adequately 
spaced so as to not interfere with the handling of cargo. 

The harbor department has no access to production records or costs, 
which no doubt can be obtained by your committee, either from the 
Pacific Maritime Association, the stevedoring companies, the steam- 
ship companies, or from the union. 
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Shed area and revenue tonnage handled over shedded area, Los Angeles Harbor ** 


Number of 
revenue tons 
handled per 

100 square 
feet of shed 
area for year 


Revenue 
tonnage 
handled 


Square foot 


‘isca ar 
Fiscal year shed area 





WI gs is os a oe oe Sb reer i hs) (ee RS A 1, 581, 448 4,112, 004 260 
sh Sn eae 1, 607, 323 3, 467, 310 216 
1937-38 E ; : ay 1, 607, 323 3, 685, 521 229 
1938-39 : * Sati it he 1, 602, 126 3, 877, 025 242 
1939-40 sluts th te niiocde-Gadnagiies eats ea drticeener rae aah 1, 605, 312 4, 137, 335 258 
1940-41 ; 1, 425, 312 3, 663, 839 | 257 
i EE ai ag a Oa eo a Se ee ee 
1946-47 1, 425, 312 2, O89, 760 147 
1947-48 1, 400, 244 2, 448, 600 175 
1948-49 1, 467, 654 1, 862, 289 127 
1949-50 1, 467, 654 2, 099, 643 143 
1950-51 seensl 1, 465, 654 | 3,101, 612 211 
i dcientdeis cab ciowalmeasicdickd a aunileuad betes an 1, 587, 654 2, 767, 144 | 174 
ne i ae 1, 911, 462 2, 917, 207 153 
NOE oes oe Ne ea ee eee nee ee ee 1, 911, 462 | 3, 226, 229 169 
ian: ali dkisiccesaledeand Sebacahn, Gaeta ela Lae a eM 8 tes 1, 911, 462 3, 245, 825 170 








1 1940-41 to 1950-51, berths 57 and 60 not included account under Navy and foreign-trade zone and not rep- 
resentative of normal operations. 


2 1951-52 to 1954-55, berths 57 and 58 not included account Navy and not representative of normal opera- 
tions, berth 60 included. 

Mr. Caucuir. I might also say that neither the harbor commission 
nor the management feels that this is a port matter, but is a matter be- 
tween the employers and the employees of labor themselves. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Caughlin, at one point in your statement you re- 
ferred to testimony by Mr. Bridges back in Washington before this 
committee—— 

Mr. Caveuurn. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. In connection with the facilities of the Los Angeles 
Harbor, stating that this is one of the harbors that has the best 
terminal facilities in the United States. 

Mr. Caueuuin. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. However, Mr. Bridges did go on to say, on page 773 of 
the hearings: 

I think it is a combination of lack of adequate terminal space— 
then the chairman of the committee said: 


I thought you said there was plenty of space. 

Mr. BripeEs. Well, there is some, but there is not enough, comparatively 
speaking. 

The CHAIRMAN. I thought you said it was the finest equipped harbor in the 
United States. 

Then Mr. Bridges said: 


That is just my point, although Los Angeles is a very well-equipped harbor 
in that sense, the space is still inadequate. The terminal facilities are still 
inadequate. That is true. So I would say No. 1 is terminal facilities. 

Mr. Caveutry. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. I think in fairness to Mr. Bridges we should put his 
qualifying statements into the record. 

Mr. Caveuutn. That is very true. I was using this to show that 
actually we did have good facilities in the harbor. 

Mr. Cassy. What do you say about his contentions as to the lack 
of adequate terminal space in the harbor? 
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Mr. Cavcuuin. Well, we could use more terminal space at times. 
Sometimes we don’t use as much as we have. 

Mr. Casey. Of course, that is the problem we have with the short- 
age of gangs here, too, I under stand. 

“Mr. CavGuiin. That is right, peaks and valleys. 

Mr. Casgy. You are undertaking, I understand, some moderniza- 
tion of your existing facilities in the harbor. 

Mr. Cavenun. Yes. The board of harbor commissioners has 
adopted a policy of widening the sheds where there is available land 
area adjacent to the sheds. Now, we have started that at berth 228-D 
and E. We are widening that from 120 feet to 160 feet. 

Mr. Casey. Is that the Luckenbach Terminal ? 

Mr. Caveutin. That is the Luckenbach Terminal. 

Mr. Casey. Is that the first one on the project ? 

Mr. Caucuutn. That is the first one on the widening program; 
yes. 

Mr. Casey. How many do you intend to widen? 

Mr. Caueuurn. Oh, we intend to widen I would say about 11 or 12. 

Mr. Casry. Are those terminals where the past history has shown 
that they are too congested to provide for efficient operation ? 

Mr. CauGuurn. Not necessarily; no. 

Mr. Cassy. Why do you widen them ? 

Mr. Caueuuin. The modern trend of cargo handling itself requires 
wider sheds, and that is the reason we are going to widen them. 

Mr. Casey. Oh, the wider shed is to provide for more efficient opera- 
tion; is it not? 

Mr. CauGuHuin. Well, more efficient operation and to handle cargo. 
If you have large cargo, you have to have a larger shed for it. 

Mr. Asuirey. May I ask something? Do you agree with the Over- 
ton report, which says: 

The existing docks are, except as listed below, adequate to properly accommo- 
date and care for the present commerce of the Los Angeles-Long Beach harbors, 
and all are being well maintained. 

And then the exceptions are 11 berths. I note that you say that 
there are 11 berths which are terminal facilities—— 

Mr. Caucuuin. Let me see that statement. 

Mr. Asuiey. On the next page you will find the recommendation, 
Mr. Caughlin. 

Mr. Caveuutn. Some of the berths he refers to in this—for instance, 
berth 90 is a shed that was built in 1923. It is a small shed, and it 
will never be used for any extensive cargo operation. It has no land 
area behind it. There is no way to widen it. 

He refers to the two-story sheds on Terminal Island, which he says 
are obsolete. They are, because of the obstructions in the shed; but 
they still handle a lot of cargo. Now, the sheds that he actually refers 
to as widening are berth 228, which we are referring to now, and berths 
174, 175, 176, 177, and berths 145-146 in Wilmington. Now, berth 
187 was built years ago for a banana terminal. The terminal is only 
44 feet wide, and it is never used for general cargo except for an 
occasional ship who has copra to discharge at that berth through over- 
head conveyors. Maybe they have three or four hundred tons and 
they want to discharge and we put them in there. That is about all 
it is used for; or storage of cotton. 
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Mr. Asutey. You would agree that those facilities at the present 
time are not adequate? As the Overton report states? 

Mr. Caueuurn. No; I would not agree to that. I think 174, 175, 
and 176 are very fine terminals. 

Mr. AsHuxEy. So you do not agree with the Overton report on these 
matters ¢ 

Mr. Cavcuurn. I agree that they should be widened, but I do not 
agree that they are inadequ: ite now for the cargo they are handling. 

Mr. Casry. You mean you would widen them even though they are 
already adequate? 

Mr. Caucuitn. No. We expect cargo increase in the harbor, for 
one thing. 

Mr. Casey. Has it increased lately ? 

Mr. Caveuurn. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. By what percentage? I mean, when you say “lately,” 
what do you mean ? 

Mr. Caveutrn. Over last year it increased about 300,000 tons. This 
is revenue-tons. There are all kinds of tons of cargo. Our increase 
was in the short tons. This statement you have “before you, as [ 
explained in the report, is only over the docks with the transit sheds. 

Now, we handle considerable scrap steel over open docks. It is 
not in this report. That would not show up in an efficiency of your 
transit shed. 

Mr. Casry. What strikes me about this revenue tonnage handled 
is that that is hardly a fair way to compare the square foot of shed 
area with the amount of tonnage handled. We know that back in 
1935 and 1936 that you handled a lot more tons for the same revenue 
that you handle today. Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Caveutin. No; this is the number of tons on which the harbor 
department collects revenue, collects wharfage. 

Mr. Casry. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Caveuttn. That isall. It just determines the amount of cargo 
that is being handled on a revenue basis to us. All of the funds in 
the harbor department are derived from shipping operations and 
from land rentals and a very small amount from oil. And that is 
why we use the term “revenue-tons.” 

Mr. Casey. So that you are widening these sheds not because they 
are inadequate —— 

Mr. Caveuurn. At times they are. 

Mr. Casey. But because you expect that they may be inadequate 
in the future? 

Mr. Caveuirn. At times they are inadequate today for the way the 
cargo is being handled. 

Mr. Casey. Was the Matson Terminal constructed under your 
jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Cavenurn. No; it was not. I became general manager in June 
of 1954, and the shed was completed in 1953. 

Mr. Casry. Was that a new shed? In other words, what was the 
situation on that land before the shed was constructed there? 

Mr. Caueuur. There was nothing there prior to 1947. It was 
under the control of, I believe, the Banning Estate. It came to the 
harbor department in about 1947. It was “under lease to the Inter- 
Harbor Terminals for a lumber dock, and shortly after that we started 
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negotiating with Matson for the building of the shed; and that was a 
suitable area, and that is why it was put there. 

Mr. Casey. That is a fine terminal in your opinion? 

Mr. Caueuurn. I would say the finest in the world. 

Mr. Casey. And in addition to its situation, the fact that it has no 
poles and so forth inside, does that facilitate the handling of cargo? 

Mr. Caucuurn. We do not think—and our engineer will touch on 
that—for a minimum amount of stanchions or roof truss supports that 
it intereferes with cargo handling whatsoever. 

Mr. Casey. You say “minimum amount.’ 

Mr. Caveuurn. Probably 1 or 2 rows adequately spaced, in a 120- 
foot, 160-foot, or 200-foot shed. 

Mr. Cassy. Now, you have referred in your statement to the fact 
that in the press recently there have been allegations that the facil- 
ities at Los Angeles Harbor are inadequate. 

Mr. Caucuuin. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. I assume in those reports the source of the critcism was 
indicated, was it not? 

Mr. Caucuurin. Yes. It was the result of the mayor’s committee 
report. 

Mr. Casey. So it was the labor groups that alleged that part of the 
trouble was the lack of adequate facilities ? 

Mr. Caucuuin. In the press. 

Mr. Casry. Did you consult with the people that made these alle- 
gations to find out specifically what they meant by “inadequate facil- 
ities” ¢ 

Mr. Caueuurn. No; I did not. I was asked to make a statement 
on television and radio on the situation. I refused to make a state- 
ment. I said that I did not think it was any place for us to start an 
argument with the union. We did not feel that it was our problem. 
We thought it was a union problem with the employers. And I would 
answer it at this time. 

Mr. Casey. Well, don’t you believe now that it is incumbent upon 
your eens to find out where the in: idequacy exists, if in fact 
it exists, or where the alleged inadequacy exists and to determine 
whether or all Ate is any substance to the allegation ? 

Mr. Caveuurn. I do not believe in fighting things i in the newspaper. 

Mr. Casey. I am not talking about the newspapers. I am talking 
about going to the pee who made these allegations and finding out 
whether there is any substance to their allegations. 

Mr. Caveuuin. It could be. 

Mr. Casey. Don’t you think that is a sound procedure for your 
department to follow? 

Mr. Cavucuuin. Of course, I thought this hearing might bring some 
of that out. 

Mr. Casey. Well, it is not the province of this committee to carry 
out your department’s functions. 

Mr. CavGHurn. No; that’s right. I realize that. 

Mr. Ceperserc. When the allegations were made, were they backed 
up with facts? 

Mr. Cavucuuin. No. 

Mr. CrperzercG. In other words, just a general 

Mr. CauGHuin. Just a general statement in the press, that is all. 
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Mr. Asntxy. You would agree that those facilities at the present 
time are not adequate? As the Overton report states? 

Mr. Caveutrn. No; I would not agree to that. I think 174, 175, 
and 176 are very fine terminals. 

Mr. Asutey. So you do not agree with the Overton report on these 
matters ¢ 

Mr. Cavucuuin. I agree that they should be widened, but I do not 
agree that they are inadequate now for the cargo they are handling. 

Mr. Casry. You mean you would widen them even though they are 
already adequate? 

Mr. Caveniin. No. We expect cargo increase in the harbor, for 
one thing. 

Mr. Casey. Has it increased lately ? 

Mr. Caucuuin. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. By what percentage? I mean, when you say “lately,” 
what do you mean? 

Mr. Cavenurn. Over last year it increased about 300,000 tons. This 
is revenue-tons. There are all kinds of tons of cargo. Our increase 
was in the short tons. This statement you have before you, as I 
explained in the report, is only over the docks with the transit sheds. 

Now, we handle considerable scrap steel over open docks. It is 
not in this report. That would not show up in an efficiency of your 
transit shed. 

Mr. Casey. What strikes me about this revenue tonnage handled 
is that that is hardly a fair way to compare the square foot of shed 
area with the amount of tonnage handled. We know that back in 
1935 and 1936 that you handled a lot more tons for the same revenue 
that you handle today. Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Caveutrn. No; this is the number of tons on which the harbor 
department collects revenue, collects wharfage. 

Mr. Casey. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Caventrn. That isall. It just determines the amount of cargo 
that is being handled on a revenue basis to us. All of the funds in 
the harbor department are derived from shipping operations and 
from land rentals and a very smal] amount from oil. And that is 
why we use the term “revenue-tons.” 

Mr. Casey. So that you are widening these sheds not because they 
are inadequate 

Mr. Cavuenuurn. At times they are. 

Mr. Casry. But because you expect that they may be inadequate 
in the future? 

Mr. Caveuitn. At times they are inadequate today for the way the 

cargo is being handled. 

Mr. Casey. Was the Matson Terminal constructed under your 
jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Caveutin. No; it was not. I became general manager in June 
of 1954, and the shed was completed in 1953. 

Mr. Casry. Was that a new shed? In other words, what was the 
situation on that land before the shed was constructed there? 

Mr. Caueuurn. There was nothing there prior to 1947. It was 
under the control of, I believe, the Banning Estate. It came to the 
harbor department in about 1947. It was under lease to the Inter- 
Harbor Terminals for a lumber dock, and shortly after that we started 
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negotiating with Matson for the building of the shed; and that was a 
suitable area, and that is why it was put there. 

Mr. Casey. That is a fine terminal in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Caueuuin. I would say the finest in the world. 

Mr. Casey. And in addition to its situation, the fact that it has no 
poles and so forth inside, does that facilitate the handling of cargo? 

Mr. Caueuurn. We do not think—and our engineer will touch on 
that—for a minimum amount of stanchions or roof truss supports that 
it intereferes with cargo handling whatsoever. 

Mr. Casey. You say “minimum amount.” 

Mr. Caueuurn. Probably 1 or 2 rows adequately spaced, in a 120- 
foot, 160-foot, or 200-foot shed. 

Mr. Casgy. Now, you have referred in your statement to the fact 
that in the press recently there have been allegations that the facil- 
ities at Los Angeles Harbor are inadequate. 

Mr. Cavenuuiin. That’s right. 

Mr. Casry. I assume in those reports the source of the critcism was 
indicated, was it not? 

Mr. Caueuurn. Yes. It was the result of the mayor’s committee 
report. 

Mr. Casey. So it was the labor groups that alleged that part of the 
trouble was the lack of adequate facilities ? 

Mr. Cauveuuin. In the press. 

Mr. Casey. Did you consult with the people that made these alle- 
gations to find out specifically what they meant by “inadequate facil- 
ities” ¢ 

Mr. Caveutrn. No; I did not. I was asked to make a statement 
on television and radio on the situation. I refused to make a state- 
ment. I said that I did not think it was any place for us to start an 
argument with the union. We did not feel that it was our problem. 
We thought it was a union problem with the employers. And I would 
answer it at this time. 

Mr. Casey. Well, don’t you believe now that it is incumbent upon 
your department to find out where the inadequacy exists, if in Fact 
it exists, or where the alleged inadequacy exists and to determine 
whether or not there is any substance to the allegation ? 

Mr. Caueuttin. I do not believe in fighting things in the newspaper. 

Mr. Casey. I am not talking about the newspapers. I am talking 
about going to the people who made these allegations and finding out 
whether there is any substance to their allegations. 

Mr. CauGuuin. It could be. 

Mr. Casey. Don’t you think that is a sound procedure for your 
department to follow ? 

r. Caueuuin. Of course, I thought this hearing might bring some 
of that out. 

Mr. Casey. Well, it is not the province of this committee to carry 
out your department’s functions. 

Mr. CavuGHuin. No; that’s right. I realize that. 

Mr. CreperberRG. When the allegations were made, were they backed 
up with facts? 

Mr. Caueuuin. No. 

Mr. CeperBercG. In other words, just a general 

Mr. Caucuurn. Just a general statement in the press, that is all. 
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Mr. Ceperserc. And they made the allegation, but left the burden 
of refuting it up to you? 

Mr. Cavueuurin. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. What are the charges made for the use of these facilities 
in the Los Angeles Harbor ? 

Mr. Caventin. Well, in Los Angeles Harbor we have a preferential 
assignment charge that is a half a cent a square foot overall for the 
prior rights to berth ships at the dock. In addition to that, we charge 
wharfage according to the tariff on the cargo. The general merchan- 
dise rate is 50 cents a ton, and its weight or measurement according 
to the ship’s manifest. In addition to that, we charge the ship a 
dockage charge that is based on the gross registered tons of the vessel. 
As an example, a Liberty ship would pay about $45 for a 24-hour 
day ; and if it is a half day, it would pay half of that. 

Mr. Casry. Now, those charges are uniform throughout the harbor, 
are they not? 

Mr. Caventry. And Long Beach, too, except for the preferential 
assignment charge in Long Beach. 

Mr. Casey. That is a little higher, is it? 

Mr. Caueuirn. They do not have any. 

Mr. Casey. Oh. Does that put the facilities on a compensatory 
basis ¢ 

Mr. Caueuuin. Yes; they are on a compensatory basis. 

Mr. Casey. It does not depend upon how good a facility or how bad 
a facility you have; you would pay the same rate; is that so? 

Mr. Cavcuiin. You would pay the same rate on your assignment 
charge, but under the preferential assignment we have the right at 
any time to actually place extra ships into those docks; or, if we have 
a terminal that has no cargo in it and we have a ship we need space 
for, we can move the ship into that dock. 

Mr. Casry. What I am getting at is the fact that you have the 
Matson terminal constructed under the jurisdiction of the harbor 
department assigned to Matson on a preferential basis. 

Mr. Cavenuin. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. And yet Matson pays no more for the use of that ter- 
minal than a company that pays for an inadequate or much less desir- 
able terminal. 

Mr. Caveuiin. That is true; very true. It is the same rate. It is 
in a published tariff. It is approved by the city council. 

Mr. Casey. Is that under State law ? 

Mr. CauGuuin. No. 

Mr. Casry. You could vary your charges according to the desir- 
ability of the terminal? 

Mr. Cavenurn. No. We could vary our charges in accordance with 
the wishes of the board of harbor commissioners with the approval of 
the city council. But it would have to be equal all over the harbor. 
We could not charge one assignment rate in one terminal and another 
assignment rate on another terminal. 

Mr. Casry. Why not? 

Mr. CavueGuuin. It would be discrimination. 

Mr. Casry. I can’t see how it would be discrimination when you can 
pay different rent for different houses. 

Mr. Cavuenuin. Well, we get our revenue from the Matson terminal, 
for example, from cargo handling. They are by far the largest cargo 
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handler in the harbor. So, therefore, their terminal produces a much 
higher revenue than other terminals in the harbor, 

Mr. Casry. That may be true. But take two competing lines. You 
decide to construct a modern terminal with the last word in facilities 
for a line, but you refuse to construct a terminal for another line and 
charge them the same rate. 

Mr. Caveuuin. You do not refuse to. We construct terminals 
where we have funds available, and we would like to make the best 
available at the time we construct them that it is possible to do. 

Mr. Casry. Don’t you see my point? 

Mr. Caucuuin. Yes; I see your point. 

Mr. Casey. Is there some law that says that you cannot charge 
different rates according to the desirability of the terminal ? 

Mr. Caveutin. The Federal Maritime Board has jurisdiction over 
rules and practice, and I believe that if you charge the rate that they 
felt was discriminatory there, that they would step into it. Our 
counselor is here; if you would like to ask him that question, I am 
sure he can answer it. 

Mr. Casey. I think perhaps I had better ask the Federal Maritime 
Board at the proper time. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. On page 3, that sentence, “It is interesting to note 
the decrease of 34 percent in shed usage,” what is the interesting part 
about that? 

Mr. Caucuuin. Well, it is interesting to us to note that where we 
provide additional transit shed space, they are not being used to the 
same capacity with practically the same tonnage as they were before 
the war. 

The Cuatrrman. Why ? 

Mr. Caueuutn. It is interesting to me. 

The Cuairman. Why ? 

Mr. Caueuurn. Why aren’t they ? 

The Cuarrman. Why ? 

Mr. Caueuurn. Well, I can’t answer that. I think that is some- 
thing labor and employers would have to answer. 

The Cuatrman. Why did you put it in here, then, if you can’t 
answer it? 

Mr. Caueutrin. Phraseology. It is interesting to me to note that. 

The Cuarrman. You are the manager of the port? 

Mr. Cavueuurn. That is right. 

The Cuairman. You have had a decrease of 34 percent. Do you 
know why you have had this decrease ? 

Mr. Caueuutn. Well, one reason I think that it has decreased is 
because we have very little high piling in the harbor any more. We 
used to before the war have considerable. That is one reason. I 
think that the fact that the ships are in the harbor longer is another 
reason for it. 

The Cuatrman. Why are they in the harbor longer ? 

Mr. Caveuttn. I have been told that, and—this is hearsay with 
me, because we do not go into those matters—that one of the reasons 
is the depalletizing operations that the longshoremen’s union caused. 
It is a local regulation of the union that they do not have in other 
ports. That is where they must unload everything to the skin of 
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the dock, as is in the previous testimony of Mr. Bridges before your 
committee. 


The Cuarrman. Well, this 34-percent decrease in usage is a pretty 
big increase; is it not? 

Mr. Cavucuutn. I would say so. 

The Cuarrman. And you are manager of the port? 

Mr. Cavueuurn. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And you know why, then, it has decreased 34 
percent. 

Mr. Cavenuin. For the reasons that I have just told you. 

The CuairmMan. On account of piling, you say ? 

Mr. Cavenury. That is right. 

The Cuarman. Any other reason? 

Mr. Cavenuuty. That is my opinion of it. 


Mr. Asuiey. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. What does he mean by 
that? 


Mr. Cavenurn. Mean by what? 


Mr. Asuury. By piling that took place before the war, but does not 
take place now. 

Mr. Cauveuuirn. Well, prior to the war in practically all of the 
terminals they used to high-pile cargo. They would probably go 8 
or 9 or 10 high, or even higher than that with bag goods and case 
goods; where now it is very prevalent in the harbor to have, oh, 
probably 5 or 6 bags high, and that certainly affects the usage of your 
docks. They require more space for the same cargo that they used to 
handle there. And the reason we get from the steamship companies, 
and the stevedore companies is that costs are so high for the high 
piling they cannot afford to do it. 

The Cuarrman., Is this due to inefficiency on anyone’s part? 

Mr. Cavueuuty. I couldn’t answer that. 

The CHarrmMan. You are the manager of the port. 


Mr. Cavenurn. Well, I know, but I cannot go into everybody’s 
inefficiencies, either. 


Mr. Casey. Well, you know the result. Is this result an inefficient 
result? Should they be using more tons per square foot than they 
use ¢ 

Mr. Cavueutry. In the harbor opinion, yes. 

Mr. Casey. In your opinion, is there inefficiency on someone’s part ? 

Mr. Caveuur. That is right; oh, definitely. 

Mr. Casey. That is the question the chairman asked. 

Mr. Caveutrn. Yes. I did not understand. 

The 


CuatirMAN. Do you know whose part it is on but do not care 
to tell at the present time ? 


Mr. Cavueuirn, No, I do not. 
The Cuairman. You do not know whose part itison? 
Mr. CauGuutn. It is between the operators of the terminals and 


the unions and labor itself and the agreements they have with the 
unions for the handling of the cargo. 


The Cuairman. Did you ever hear anybody say what it was due to? 
Mr. Caueuurin. Well, yes. I have had conversations with steam- 


ship companies where they wanted more dock space, and that has been 
brought out. 


The CuarrmMan. Well, did they tell you why this inefficiency 
existed ? 
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_ Mr. Caveutin. High piling is one, and high costs as to high piling 
is one reason. 

Mr. Casry. What would you say would be an efficient use of dock 
space? How many tons per square foot? 

Mr. Caveuttn. Oh, I do not know exactly, but I feel that we should 
be handling the same cargoes that we were handling prewar in the 
same amount of terminal space. 

Mr. Casey. Was that 216 tons per hundred square foot of transit 
shed ? 

Mr. Caventrn. About 200, I would say that is fair. 

The Cuatrman. There is an inefficiency, but you do not know where 
it is? 

Mr. Caventrn. That is right. 

The CHamman. What is that? 

Mr. Caveutuin. That is right. 

The CuHarrman. Who could tell me where it is? 

Mr. Caveutin. Well, the steamship companies, the stevedoring 
companies, and the labor unions probably can tell you. 

The Cuarrman. Well, clearing up this inefficiency, wouldn’t it make 
your management look a lot better? 

Mr. Cauenurn. Yes. Oh, I don’t know. It would make the reports 
look better, surely, because you get more revenue out of your terminal. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Ray 

Mr. Ray. One question. 

You refer to terminal companies at the top of page 2. I am not 
familiar with that term. 

Mr. Caveuiin. Terminals are companies who usually operate on 
the terminal itself in the receiving and the delivery of the merchan- 
dise, and the longshoremen come in and handle it then through the 
stevedoring companies. 

Mr. Ray. You make a distinction between the stevedoring com- 
panies and the terminal companies? 

Mr. Caucuutn. The sevsdivins companies hire the longshoremen 
to actually physically pile the cargo on the docks and load it and dis- 
charge it from the ships; and the terminal companies hire the men to 
receive and check the cargo in, and they are responsible for it while 
it is on their terminal, and the same on delivery. Some companies 
do both. Associated Banning, for example, is one. They are steve- 
dores and terminal operators. 

Mr. Ray. I will have to get somebody on the side to talk with me 
and educate me. I wouldn’t put it into the record now. It would take 
too long. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totzerson. Did I understand you to say that you get so 
much per square foot of space for the usage of your shed ? 

Mr. Cavcuiin. We get a half a cent a square foot per month for 
overall preferential assignment charge, which we consider merely 
gives them the right to dock ships there, prior rights to dock ships. 
In other words, it is a preferred berth for that company, for which 
they pay X dollars. 

Mr. Toziseok: Now, would you get any more revenue out of a 
given shed if they piled their sacks or boxes 5 or 10 high? 
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Mr. Caucuurn. Yes; if they increased the cargo accordingly we 
would get the revenue out of the cargo. We get 50 cents a ton from 
wharfage, and if they put 5,000 tons in the shed you get $2,500. If 
they put 8,000, you get $4,000. 

Mr. Totierson. You would get more revenue if they would put 
more in your sheds? 

Mr. Caueuuin. That is right. 

Mr. Totierson. That is what I wanted to clear up. 

Mr. Caveniry. And we would not have to provide additional ter- 
minal facilities. 

Mr. Toiierson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. Mr. Cederberg ¢ 

Mr. Creperserc. If I understand you correctly, sir, your port is not 
efficient; and yet in order to take care of any increased tonnage, you 
are going to add more space rather than make it more efficient ; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Caucuuin. I don’t say the port isn’t efficient. The port is very 
efficient. We provide the space that is required. Now, if we are 
required by our customers ie competitive reasons or otherwise to 
provide additional space, that is what we will do. 

Mr. Crperserc. Rather than require a more efficient use of the 
space that you already have? 

Mr. Caueuurn. That is like one man going to a drugstore and the 
fellow across the street has a drugstore. How are you going to 
do it? 

Mr. CeperserG. Who is your chief competitor ? 

Mr. Cavuenuin. Long Beach. 

Mr. CreprerserG. What is the difference in the situation in Long 
Beach in comparison to Los Angeles ? 

Mr. Caueuurn. I don’t think there is any difference at all. 

Mr. AsHuey. May | interrupt there? 

We have just concluded yesterday, as you know, a tour of the Los 
Angeles and Long Beach facilities. 

Mr. Cavenurn. That is right. 

Mr. Asuiey. And I am very interested to hear you say that there is 
no difference in the efficiency of the facilities between Long Beach 
and Los Angeles. Let me put it this way: As I walk into a ware- 
house and find a warehouse with no stanchions, as opposed to one that 
has 2 or 3 rows of stanchions, into my mind comes the idea that 
perhaps one is more efficient than the other. Now, the development of 
the Long Beach facilities in the last 10 years, I think you will agree, 
has been quite remarkable. Wouldn’t you say so? 

Mr. Caucuutn. Very remarkable, very fine facilities. 

Mr. AsHuiey. Probably as modern as any in the world, wouldn’t 
you say, considerin 

Mr. Caucuuin. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Asuiry. Now, there is the difference, then, between the effici- 
ency of the facilities in Long Beach and in Los Angeles, just the 
physical facilities ¢ 

Mr. Cavueuuin. Well, that is a question that our engineer will touch 
on; but from our standpoint we do not think that 1 or 2 rows of support 
truss columns interfere in any manner whatsoever with the efficiency 
of your terminal. 
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Mr. Asuiry. As you are driving these little trucks in and out of 
a warehouse, it makes a difference if you have to go around stanchions, 
if you are drage ging cars or pushing loads; does it not ? 

Mr. Caveutin. Well, it doesn’t work out that w ay, I don’t think. 
Our engineers don’t either. We think they are just as efficient. 

Mr. Asuuiey. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cepersera. I have one more question. 

The Cmarrman. Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Crepersera. Is the problem of pilferage a great one in your port 
of Los Angeles ? 

Mr. Caveuuin. I can’t answer that. The newspaper reports have 
had it as being bad. I have had no recent reports on it from the 
steamship companies. 

Mr. Cepersera. You are the manager of the port. Don’t they report 
to you? 

Mr. Cavenuin. No; they do not. We have nothing to do with the 
facilities except rent it to somebody who wants to use it, and the opera- 
tion is with the steamship company or the terminal company; and if 
there is any lost that way, it is strictly between the steamship company 
and the police department. The harbor department does not come into 
it in any way whatsoever. 

Mr. Ceperserc. In other words, you are just a custodian of build- 
ings that you rent to somebody else 

Mr. Cavenurm. That is r ight. 

Mr. Creperserc. And what happens in the building is of no concern 
to you? 

Mr. Cavenurn. That is right. 

Mr. CeperserG. That is all I have. 

Mr. Asuuey. Just one final question, Mr. Witness. Just for the 
record, it is clear that the longshoremen operation is not a completely 
efficient one at the present time. Would you agree to that? 

Mr. CavuGHuin. So we are told. 

Mr. Asutey. And it is your statement, apparently, that the present 
obsolescence of some of the facilities of the Los Angeles Harbor does 
not contribute to this alleged inefficiency of the longshor emen opera- 
tion ? 

Mr. Cavenuin. Oh, I think they might. I think the two-story sheds 
on Terminal Island might contribute some to it. 

Mr. Asuuiry. Despite what your engineers think, is it ? 

Mr. Cavenutn. No; the two-story “sheds in Terminal Island are a 
little different. 

Mr. Asnury. That is not what you said a moment ago. 

Mr. Caueuutn. Yes; I did not say that about the two-story sheds. 
I said 1 or 2 rows of stanchions in the 2-story sheds; they have more 
than that. 

Mr. Asutry. Now, if you have got a warehouse and 1 or 2 rows of 
stanchions, as opposed to a warehouse with no stanchions, are you go- 
ing to have a more efficient longshoreman operation in the 1 than in 
the other ? 

Mr. Caueuuin. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Asuuey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Creperserc. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Are you losing any customers to Long Beach ? 

Mr. Caveutrn. No; we have not for a long time. 
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Mr. Ceperserc. In other words, they are building more modern fa- 
cilities at Long Beach, and yet your customers are not leaving you to 
go to the Long Beach facilities in search of a more efficient operation ¢ 

Mr. Cavueuurn,. No. 

Mr. Casry. When did you lose your last customer ? 

Mr. Cavenurn. When did we lose our last customer? I think the 
last line that moved to Long Beach was the Isthmian Line, when they 
had a large contract for large pipe that was moving over Long Beach 
docks, and they moved into Long Beach terminal with the statement 
to us that they moved because they wanted to consolidate their termi- 
nal operations. 

Mr. Casey. How long ago was that ? 

Mr. Caveuirn. Well, I would say about 3 or 4 years ago. 

Mr. Casry. So you have not lost any customers in the last 3 or 4 
years to Long Beach ? 

Mr. CavucGuuin. No. 

Mr. CeperBerG. Are you getting any new customers? 

Mr. Cavenuin. We are getting some new shipping lines; yes. 

Mr. Asutey. Do you think you are going to a a customer when 
Long Beach begins operating scrap metal with these new 7-foot mag- 
nets as opposed to this donkey-cart operation that is taking place at 
the present time ? 

Mr. Caueuitn. Well, that particular movement is not a movement 
of a ship line. That is a movement of a scrap dealer who charters 
ships to henilie it. Ships may go there; yes. 

It was just called to my attention that the Pacific Transport Line 
moved to Long Beach last year, and the reason they moved to Long 
Beach was that they were purchased by the States Steamship Co., 
and the States Steamship Co. had their offices in Long Beach and they 
moved the Pacific Transport operation with them. 

Now, one other thing in connection with losing customers to Lon 
Beach. Because of the subsidence problem that Long Beach has had, 
they have not had adequate terminals to actually supply terminal 
facilities to other than their own customers. 

Mr. Casey. Have you attracted any customers away from Long 
Beach ? 

Mr. Caveuutn. No; not particularly. They move back and forth 
occasionally. Moore-McCormack moved over several yearsago. The 
Transmarine Navigation Co. moved over here. It was a space prob- 
lem in Long Benth: and we happened to have space in our harbor, 
so they moved over there. 

The Cuarrman. Are you concerned if the steamship company re- 
duces its service to this port ¢ 

Mr. Caucuurn. Yes; we are concerned. 

The Cuatrman. You are concerned ¢ 

Mr. CaueHuin. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What do you do about it, then, to try to-—— 

Mr. Caucuitn. We have not done anything about it as a port. 

The CHarrman. Well, do they tell you what the reasons are that 
they are reducing their service? 

Mr. CavGuiin. Sometimes; sometimes, no. 

The Cuatrman. Isn’t there a company at the present time that has 
notified that they are reducing their service? 

Mr. Caucuurn. No. 
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Mr. Casey. Luckenbach has recently reduced their service; have 
they not ? 

Mr. Caventin. They have not notified us. 

The Cuamman. What would you do to encourage them to maintain 
their service if such a thing took pl: ice ¢ 

Mr. Caventn. Well, I think it would depend a lot upon the condi- 
tions of why they were reducing their service and actually what we 
could do, if anything. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, what can you do? 

Mr. Caventrn. In that case, nothing that I know of. Mr. Sinclair 
is here. Hecan probably answer that for you. 

The Cuamman. We are asking you about this proposition now. 

Mr. Casey. Would it depend on why they were moving as to what 
you could do about it? 

Mr. Caveniin. Why they are reducing their service ? 

Mr. Casey. Yes. 

Mir. Cauenuin. Yes; I would think maybe legally. I don’t know. 
That would be something for the attorneys to figure out, what could 
be done, if anything, about it. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auuen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Caughlin, I can’t quite understand the line of responsibility over 
which you do not seem to go. Now, as I remember 1936, the fork 
lifts were relatively light, and since then they have developed both 
capacity for lifting weights and to heights far beyond anything they 
had in 1936. Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Cavenurn. That is right. I do not know that that is a fact, 
but I know they have developed. I don’t know as compared year to 
year. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, now, you say you are 34 percent down on the use 
of space. 

Mr. Caveuurn. That’s right. 

Mr. AttEN. With the improvement of cargo-handling here, would 
it not be normal that instead of 100 percent of 1936 you should now 
have possibly 150 percent if you were keeping right up to date in the 
handling of cargo? 

Mr. Cauenuin. Well, we don’t handle any cargo—and we don’t 
require that our steamship companies handle cargo—in any particular 
manner. We don’t require them to use any mechanized equipment. 

Mr. Auten. When you are handling cargo over your space and you 
are getting so much a ton for it, you are almost like the fellow with 
a percentage rent on the drugstore. If you don’t get some business 
in there, you don’t get as much rent; do you? 

Mr. Caveuiin. That’s right. But we are not in a very good posi- 
tion competitively to tell a stevedoring company that it has to buy 
fork lifts to use, if the space is available. If the space is not available, 
then he would have to do something with it. 

Mr. Auten. Well, if you were using the space or making sure that 
it was used to its capacity, wouldn’t the taxpayers of Los Angeles get 
a revenue out of there which would almost double ? 

Mr. Caventin. No. The taxpayers get no revenue from the harbor. 
It is all used in harbor operation and development. There is no money 
paid out. 

69091—55——3 
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Mr. ALLEN. Will that always be the case? 

Mr. Cavenuin. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. As long as you have money, you will spend it, regardless 
of how the property is used ¢ 

The CHarrman. Well, indirectly they get something, because they 
get 

Mr. Caueuurn. They get service. 

The CHarrman, Certainly. And this harbor contributes a lot to 
the economy of this community, so it is not fair to say they don’t get 
something. Of course they get something. 

Mr. Cavueuirn. But it is not dollars and cents out of the harbor- 
revenue fund, which is what I was referring to. 

Mr. Auten. Don’t you have any department in your organization 
that endeavors to promote traffic into the port ? 

Mr. Caueuuin. Yes; we have a traffic department. They work on 
it allthe time. They work with the steamship companies. They work 
with shippers to promote traffic through the harbor. 

Mr. Aten. But they do not endeavor in any way to promote more 
cargo over a given square-foot area ¢ 

Mr. Caueuuin. No. 

Mr. AtLen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. As the custodian of these ports, if Mr. X comes 
to rent a port, don’t you assure him of any service or security at all? 

Mr. Caveu.in. You mean in terminal space? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Cavenuin. Yes, if we have the space available we assign a dock 
to him and say that is yours to use. 

The CuHarrman. Now, what do you tell him he is going to get in the 
way of service and security ¢ 

Mr. Caventin. We don’t tell him he is going to get anything. 

The CHatrman. In other words, as I understand it, under your 
managership and I am the customer and something happens to me 
when I rent from you, you just tell me to come uptown and see the 
police; is that it? 

Mr. Caveuttn. As far as pilferage is concerned ? 

The Cuarrman. Well, general conditions. 

Mr. Cavenuin. Well, absolutely. That isn’t under our division at 
all. That is under the police department. 

The CuHarrman. And you say when the notice of the decrease, which 


is so interesting, takes place that you don’t have much to do about 
that? 


Mr. Caven tin. No. 
The Cuarmman. That is all, 
(Mr. Caughlin’s letter and supplementary statement follow :) 


HARBOR DEPARTMENT, City oF LOS ANGELES. 


Los Angeles, Calif., November 2, 1955. 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Room 219, House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: On the concluding date of the hearing of the special subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries at Los Angeles, it 
was announced that an additional period of 2 weeks’ time would be granted for 
the filing of statements. 
I have prepared a supplemental statement for the record and filing with this 
committee, together with a statement of the chief harbor engineer, E. V. Dock- 
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weiler, as it pertained to a question asked by Mr. Ray regarding capacity of the 
facilities in Los Angeles Harbor. 
Please include the enclosed statements and exhibits as part of the committee 
hearings. 
Very truly yours, 
BERNARD J. CAUGHLIN, 
General Manager. 


(Mr. Dockweiler’s supplemental statement will be found on p. 49.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF BERNARD J. CAUGHLIN 


Several statements were made during the hearing held on the above dates 
that should be corrected or clarified, and I therefore submit the following to be 
included in the record : 

During the testimony of the Honorable Norris Poulson, mayor, a compound 
question was asked regarding the authority and control of the Board of Harbor 
Commissioners of the City of Los Angeles. Because of the manner in which 
the question was phrased, the answer indicated that the board of harbor com- 
missioners has the power to levy taxes. This is not the case. The board of 
harbor commissioners has control of and has the power to expend all funds 
derived from harbor revenues for the promotion of commerce, navigation, and 
fishery, but does not have the power to levy taxes. All operating expenses of 
the harbor department and all new construction since World War II have been 
paid out of earnings from shipping operations, land rentals, and a small amount 
of oil royalties. 

I wish to further enlarge on my statement that neither the board of harbor 
commissioners nor the harbor department felt that the problem of labor relations 
as between employers, other than the harbor department and their employees, 
is a port matter, but is one primarily for such employers—meaning the steam- 
ship and the stevedoring companies—and the union representing the employees. 
Both the board of harbor commissioners and the harbor department are very 
interested in the welfare of the harbor and of the interest of the taxpayers and 
the citizens of Los Angeles who have provided $29,900,000 in general obligation 
bonds of the city of Los Angeles for the first development of the harbor. No 
direct payment is made by the harbor department into city funds except the 
payment of interest on outstanding bonds; however, the harbor is largely 
responsible for the development not only of the Los Angeles area but also of a 
considerable amount of the southwestern part of the United States, and there- 
fore the investment of the citizens of Los Angeles is being returned to them, 
though indirectly, many, many times in excess of their original investment. 
The principal on the bonds is being paid by the general city government from 
tax revenues and all of the interest on the bonds is being paid from revenues 
derived from harbor operations. 

The steamship companies, the stevedoring companies, and the Pacific Mari- 
time Association have on several occasions asked the board of harbor commis- 
sioners and the harbor department, as well as other ports and harbors in Cali- 
fornia, to refrain from affirmatively entering into the labor picture, and I assure 
you we have no desire to enter into this field. On two occasions Mr. St. Sure, 
president of the Pacific Maritime Association, appeared before meetings of the 
California Association of Port Authorities to report on the labor progress of his 
organization and on two occasions appeared before the Pacifie Coast Association 
of Port Authorities on the same subject, and stated that should the public ports 
inject themselves into the labor situation it might muddy the waters between 
the employers and the union, and he therefore asked that nothing be done by 
either of these organizations or the individual public ports. Mr. St. Sure’s 
request was probably justified for the reason that all production and cost records 
of longshoremen is and has been peculiarly and solely within the knowledge of 
the steamship and stevedoring companies, because they and they alone can 
negotiate their labor contracts or adjust their labor disputes. The wharfinger 
facilities in Los Angeles Harbor are operated like a public utility and hence 
are held out for use by shipping and stevedoring companies upon a uniform, non- 
discriminatory tariff basis, pursuant to the Shipping Act of 1916, as amended, 
and the terms of the grant of the tide and submerged lands from the State of 
California to the city of Los Angeles. The same is true of Long Beach Harbor. 
No discrimination in their use could logically be made as between users based 
upon any differences in their own individual labor agreements or practices, over 
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which the harbor department has no right of control. The potential number of 
users Of port facilities is limited and any effort to refuse or penalize users if labor 
production or costs are respectively too low or too high, would only tend to 
diminish the total number of port facility users without providing for sub- 
stitute users of higher productive or lower cost capacity. This will clarify the 
record as to the inference that the harbor department was in any degree remiss 
in not having tried to work out these problems with labor. 

A question was asked as to whether the docks were operated at a profit and 
1 believe I stated that the operations were compensatory. This was an in- 
advertence. A recent survey made for the California Association of Port Au- 
thorities by Philip E. Linnekin, a public accountant, who has had long experience 
in making port and harbor cost studies, showed that there was a deficiency in 
some of the charges in all California ports, including Los Angeles, and a study 
is now being made by the ports to see what adjustments can be made and steps 
taken to eliminate this deficiency, mainly by way of increasing port charges 
against ships and cargo. 

Mr. Casey asked why the same rates were charged at our new terminals as 
at the old terminals. The question was answered to the effect that we operated 
under a tariff approved by the city council and the same rates applied to all 
terminals and that to charge a different rate at some terminals would be dis- 
criminatory. The harbor is operated like a public utility, as stated above, and 
charges to all users must be on a uniform, fair, and equitable basis. According 
to previous testimony, apparently experience in other ports has demonstrated 
that there is no rate measurable difference in value to the user between old and 
new docks, unless the age and obsolescence of the older docks has reached a 
much more advanced stage than those in Los Angeles Harbor. 

Several times the question was raised as to the adequacy of our terminals. 
A tabulation was filed with my statement of October 19 which showed the 
square-foot area of our transit sheds each year from July 1, 1935, to June 30, 
1955, the revenue tonnage handled over the facilities for each of those years, 
and the number of revenue tons handled per 100 square feet of shed area for 
each of those years. Certain berths were eliminated from the tabulation as 
I felt they were not representative of normal operations and the tabulation 
included a statement to that effect. Revenue tonnage was used in lieu of 
weight tonnage of 2,000 pounds as weight tonnage figures were not available 
for the individual berths and we felt that revenue tonnage would present a 
fairer picture; however, by using revenue tonnage a higher usage figure will 
be shown as revenue tons are higher than 2,000-pound tons. For the informa- 
tion of the committee, revenue tonnage is either on a weight or measurement 
basis, according to the ship’s manifest and is the tonnage on which the steam- 
ship companies pay wharfage to the harbor department. The tabulation com- 
pared fiscal year 1936-37 with 1954-55 as the tonnage was comparable, being 
only 6 percent less in 1955, and showed that although our shed space had been 
increased by 19 percent the shed usage was 34 percent less. The figures definitely 
reflect that the terminals are not being used to their fullest extent and that 
competition, not physical requirements, forced the Los Angeles Harbor Depart- 
ment to provide more facilities than should be necessary to handle the amount 
of cargo that is presently being handled at this port. 

When questioned as to why the usage was down, I stated that in my opinion 
one of the reasons was the discontinuance of the practice of high piling cargo 
and that another was the depalletizing referred to in Mr. Bridges’ testimony 
in Washington. This subject of depalletizing was amplified later in the hear- 
ing. I am attaching 24 photographs showing the manner in which the cargo 
was customarily and regularly high piled before World War II and immediately 
thereafter. Please accept these for the record as marked (exhibits LAHD 1-24, 
inclusive). 

Another reason for the drop in the per-square-foot usage of the terminals 
for the same amount of cargo is that ships remain longer at the dock and 
as a result thereof the cargo also remains longer on the terminal. Many 
consignees and truck companies will not or cannot take delivery until all of 
their cargo is on the terminal and in many instances it is not discharged at 
the same time because of the stowage on the vessel. Board of harbor com- 
missioners, port of Los Angeles, tariff No. 3, provides that cargo in intercoastal 
trade is allowed 5 days free time after the sailing of the vessel, and cargo in 
the foreign and offshore trades is allowed 7 days free time after the sailing 
of the vessel, so you may readily see that if the vessel is in port a shorter length 
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of time the terminal will obviously be cleared in a shorter period of time, thereby 
permitting more cargo to be handled and more ships accommodated. 

We have been told many times by the steamship and stevedoring companies 
that more shed space is required today for the handling of cargo than was 
required before World War II because labor costs made the operation pro- 
hibitive for them. 

In the statement of Mr. George Love, he said, “With the exception of the 
Matson terminal, there isn’t a modern, up-to-date, efficient dockside installation 
in the entire port of Los Angeles.” This statement is contrary to fact as there 
are several modern terminals in the harbor and the usage of the terminals 
varies only as different types of cargo are being handled over them. Neither 
the Matson Navigation Co. nor the American President Lines in their new 
terminals are handling any more cargo per square foot of transit shed space 
than they did in their old terminals and I understand that the production in 
these terminals is no better than in the old terminals in which they operated. 

I am also submitting photographs of exteriors and some interiors of all 
transit sheds in Los Angeles Harbor. Please accept these for the record as 
marked (exhibits LAHD 25-60, inclusive). 

Mr. Love also stated : 

“For example all of the scrap-iron ships are moving away from Los Angeles to 
Long Beach, to a modern, efficient installation. As a result the loading of a ship 
which took 17 days and nights in Los Angeles will be completed by 3 gangs 
working 5 days and 5 nights in Long Beach. 

“No doubt in your tour of the port yesterday you saw the gantry cranes being 
removed from a Los Angeles docking.area. This area was capable of being easily 
converted into a modern up-to-date scrap-iron and other bulk cargo facility where 
these cranes could have been used effectively. Now they will be in Long Beach 
where they will be put to work. I venture to guess the cost of moving the cranes 
would have been sufficient to modernize the Los Angeles dock where the cranes 
have been sitting idle since the end of World War II.” 

The statement that a scrap ship took 17 days and nights to load in Los Angeles 
is misleading. The scrap ship to which Mr. Love is referring apparently was 
berthed at berth 143 and was at the dock 17 days and nights; however, it 
worked only 9-hour days and did no night work. Sometime ago one of the 
stevedoring companies asked this department to provide an open wharf for 
the handling of scrap vessels. At that time expert scrap was being licensed 
by the Federal Government and we could get no assurances as to the length of 
time or the extent of the movement. No open wharves were available in the port 
of Los Angeles which would accommodate gantry cranes with the exception of 
one timber wharf that was built during the war by the United States Govern- 
ment and is located in the West Basin area. In order to rehabilitate the dock 
and to provide rail service thereto, even without the cost of handling equipment, 
the cost would have been in excess of $200,000, which, because of the uncertainty 
of the scrap movement, would have made the investment too precarious. Mr. 
Love’s statement as to the gantry cranes was also misleading. The gantry 
cranes are owned by the United States Government and were located on a 
Navy owned and maintained wharf on harbor department property leased to the 
Navy which is being held by the Government as a standby shipyard. The area 
in its present condition is not suitable for the loading of scrap and the wharf 
itself, I have been told, has deteriorated to the point where it would be unsafe to 
operate cranes carrying heavy loads. 

I would also like to comment on the chart submitted by the Pacific Maritime 
Association, and referred to in the testimony as exhibit B-3. This chart very 
plainly shows that in the northern California areas 35 percent of all man-hours 
on the Pacific coast are worked and 37.8 percent of all cargo on the Pacific 
coast are handled, whereas in the Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor area 32.7 
percent of all man-hours on the Pacific coast are worked and only 24.1 percent 
of the cargo is handled, which clearly indicates that it takes considerably more 
man-hours in Los Angeles-Long Beach to handle 1 ton of cargo than it does in 
other ports whose facilities are admittedly less modern than the facilities in 
Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbors. 

Exhibit No. C—1, introduced for the Pacific Maritime Association, by the 
witness Bent Damsgaard, is very interesting. Two curves were plotted together, 
one showing tons of general cargo handled and the other man-hours worked to 
handle them. These curves were plotted for northern California harbors, 
southern California harbors (where the best facilities are located), and the 
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entire Pacific coast. All curves show the same trend until about 1951. (The 
northern California and Pacific coast curves after that date continue to follow 
the trend.) But the Los Angeles-Long Beach curves after that date show a 
marked deviation from the norm, indicating a continued increase in man-hours 
worked, with a concomitant ever-decreasing cargo tonnage handled. As of that 
date, where the divergence of the Los Angeles-Long Beach curves commence, the 
only factors affecting them that could be responsible for the divergence was long- 
shore production. All other factors, such as adequacy of physical facilities; i. e., 
wharves, docks, and sheds, stevedoring equipment, etc., and methods of handling 
cargo, and ships using Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbors as first or last ports of 
call, were either the same or better after that date than before; and therefore 
the physical facilities cannot be considered to be in any degree responsible for 
the continued and ever increasing divergence in the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
curves of cargo handled and of man-hours worked. 

Although very little testimony was introduced as to the cost of handling cargo 
at Long Beach as compared with Los Angeles or the production of the two ports, 
I have been informed by many of the stevedoring companies serving both ports 
and by the steamship companies of both ports that the production in Long Beach 
with its ultramodern facilities is no higher and the cost of handling cargo is no 
less than at the port of Los Angeles. 

A member of my staff has advised that the committee was interested in com- 
parative weather reports for the major ports of the United States. Immediately 
questionnaires were sent to various port cities and a chart compiled from the 
figures furnished to this office by the United States Weather Bureau offices is 
attached. You will note that at Los Angeles Harbor during the year 1954 there 
were 343 days without any rain (except possibly a small drizzle on some days) 
and that there were only 22 days with more than one-tenth of 1 inch of rain. 
Seldom is time lost here in cargo operations due to weather conditions and costs 
are seldom increased by rigging and removing hatch tarpaulins which are used 
to protect cargo from rain while ships are being loaded or discharged, nor is 
there any freezing temperature that would cause a slowdown of work occasioned 
by the temperature or by slick surfaces on the ships and docks. 

A question was asked by Chairman Bonner of Mr. Dockweiler if he had been 
instructed not to testify. I wish to state for the record that neither the board 
of harbor commissioners nor the management of the harbor department at any 
time instructed anyone not to testify at this hearing upon any subject whatsoever. 


Cooperative weather at major ports 
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Source: Official data received from U.S. Weather Bureau, report for calendar year 1954. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Dockweiler, do you have something to add to 
what Mr. Caughlin has said? Or do you have something separate 
that you want to present to the committee / 

Mr. Dockweter. Well, my statement would be in regard to the 
engineering aspects of the facilities. 

Mr. Casey. Well, can we accept your statement for the record and 
have you just explain very briefly what engineering aspects of this 
problem you would like to touch on? 

Mr. Doc KWEILER. I would prefer to read the statement, s 

Mr. Casey. How long is it? 

Mr. Dockwetter. It is seven pages, but I can read it quite fast. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD V. DOCKWEILER, CHIEF ENGINEER OF 
THE LOS ANGELES HARBOR DEPARTMENT 


The CHarrmMan. Does your statement contribute anything to the 
problem before the committee ? 

Mr. Dockwetter. I believe it does, and I think you gentlemen can 
question me. 

The Cuamman. Well, let’s hear it. 

Mr. Dockwerrr. Particularly in regard to this question of clea 
span and supports that would act as intermediate columns. 

The CHairMAN. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Docxwetter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Edward V. Dockweiler. I am the chief engineer of the 
Los Angeles Harbor Department. 

I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before this committee 
to invite your attention to the engineering features of the port facil- 
ities of Los Angeles Harbor that are pertinent to the efficient and 
economical handling of inbound and outbound general cargoes. 

I shall not go into other details which, I believe, will be irrelevant 
inasmuch as you gentleman have just completed a tour of inspection 
of our facilities and have seen the tremendous extent and arrangement 
of our various wharves, transit sheds, warehouses, and transportation 
facilities. 

My education, travels, and experience as an engineer, have enabled 
me to see the port facilities in most large harbors of the United States 
and many other countries of the w orld. With that knowledge as a 
background, I can state in my opinion, without qualification, that, in 
genel ral, the vargo-handling facilities of Los Angeles Harbor are 
unusual and outstanding when viewed from the standpoint of efficient 

cargo handling, considered on a relative or absolute basis. 

In order to avoid a lengthy statement, attached herewith is a table 
which includes a statistical annotation of all munic ipal general cargo 
berths of our harbor, their contiguous transit sheds and wharves, and 
their dimensional measurements. 

Your attention is particularly invited te the width of cargo transit 
sheds which vary from 100 to 200 feet, with the exception of berths 5 57, 
90, and 91, and their lengths, which are proportioned so as to provide 
maximum area to conc urrently handle incoming and outbound cargo. 
In many instances, the length of these transit sheds close ly approxi- 
mates the linear dimensions of the wharf itself in the effort to secure 
the maximum covered areas. 
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Berths 90 and 91 are seldom used as general cargo terminals. Berth 
57 is used exclusively by the United States Navy. 

The newest transit shed, completed during 1953, at berths 195 and 
198, is Len feet long and 200 feet wide. It 1s of clear span construc- 
tion, i. e., there are no intermediate columns supporting the roof 
trusses. The design of another transit shed of this type is almost 
completed and a construction contract is anticipated in the immediate 
future. Other transit sheds built prior to this date have, in general, 
1 or 2 rows of intermediate columns supporting the roof trusses, with 
the exception of the 2-storied sheds at berths 230 D and E and 232 A 
and B, and a minimum clearance between these columns of 40 feet. 
In the case of the two-storied transit sheds (previously excepted), the 
column spacing is somewhat closer in view of the heavy second-story 
loads. 

While the latest design concept of transit sheds considers a width 
of 200 feet and clear span truss construction an ideal to be realized, if 
possible, it is by its nature expensive and very few sheds of these 
specifications exist in the harbors of the world today. If memory 
serves me correctly, more are found and scheduled for construction 
in the near future in the Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbors than any 
other port areas of the world. The linear spacing of 40 feet between 
columns should not constitute an impediment to economic cargo 
handling even during this day of almost exclusive operation of high- 
speed mechanical forklift trucks and cargo jitneys. 

Every municipal transit shed has a sufficient number of wide access 
doors to permit easy and uninterrupted flow of cargo between ship 
and transit shed and between transit shed and motortruck transport 
or railroad cars spotted on low-line tracks. These doors are generally 
spaced on the shore and waterside every 20 to 30 feet and are approx1- 
mately 17 feet wide. 

Moreover, every consideration has been given to adequate lighting 
during day and night operations, including floodlighting of open- 
storage areas. The ‘problem of ventilation is likewise no exception to 
the above. 

All transit sheds have apron wharves on the waterside of sufficient 
width to accommodate two railroad tracks which are known as the 
high-line tracks. These high-line tracks permit direct loading in rail- 
road cars at the wharf if desired and are paved flush with the deck 
of the wharf. Also, these apron wharves, varying in width from 
appree ee 20 to 35 feet, provide ample working space to permit 

sasy and efficient handling of cargo by ships’ booms and winches. 

In addition to the above, paralleling each transit shed on the shore- 
side is a loading platform approximately 10 to 20 feet in width. 
The elevation of this handling platform is the same as that of the 
transit shed and wharf. Adjac ent to this platform are 2 to 4 railroad 
tracks at a lower level so that the floor of the cars is flush with the 
loading platform thus obviating the necessity of lifting cargo at this 
point. ‘The surface of these low-line tracks is paved, as well as other 
extensive areas landward and adjacent thereto, to provide additional 
open-storage area and road access for truckloading at the rear plat- 
form. 
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The area within all transit sheds is also paved to provide a most ef- 
ficient surface for high-speed mechanical cargo-handling equipment 
and to take heavy storage loads of high-piled cargo. 

The major part of the terminal facilities at Los Angeles Harbor 
was built between the years 1915 and 1953. Therefore, as of this 
date, the oldest facilities used for the handling of general cargo are 
40 years, and the average age approximately 20 years. 

in regard to this souieal of age, I believe it would be : appropriate 
to point out that approximately 90 percent of the marine terminal 
facilities of every great port in the United States are over 20 years 
of age, and those of continental countries have an average age that 
far exceeds even this figure. In fact, the vast majority of the facilities 
of the larger ports of this Nation are upward of 40 years of age and 
are still inning the bulk of oceanborne commerce efficiently. 

Generally speaking, most terminal facilities of the large harbors in 
the United States and other parts of the world are built in naturally 
protected bodies of water of extensive area. In consequence, these 
facilities are constructed on piers or jetties that extend into the harbor 
area inasmuch as this was the most economical type of construction 
when the natural harbor contains a large body of water. 

However, as ships become larger and their cargo capacities increase, 
coupled with the demand for shorter periods of time in port, plus 
the impact of motor transport as a means of moving freight, 1t becomes 
necessary to enlarge wharf, shed, loading and open storage areas, in 
addition to providing easy access for motorized trucking. 

In the case of those terminal facilities built on piers, it is extremely 
costly, if not impossible in some instances, to modernize these fac ili- 
ties to meet the changing conditions and, in consequence, few large 
harbors have attempted to accomplish this modernization. 

In the case of Los Angeles Basher. however, the tremendous effort 
and expense that has gone into the creation of an artificial harbor has 
been, in some respects, a blessing in disguise, in that, in creating arti- 
ficial harbors, wheehel and ter minal facilities of the marginal type 
are normally built instead of pier construction in order to reduce the 
expense involved in creating large bodies of water. In the marginal 
type of facility, wharves and transit sheds are constructed adjacent 
and parallel to the perimeter of the harbor area proper. 

This type of construction, while entailing greater initial expense, 
has enabled this harbor to effect a continuing program of moderniza- 
tion to meet the impact of larger ships, motorized transportation, 
shorter turnaround periods in port, and improved cargo-handling 
technique and equipment. 

This modernization program has been accomplished by increasing 
the width of transit dade adding open storage areas immediately 
adjacent to the landward side of the shed itself, and including in this 
area adequate road access and loading areas for trucks. In brief, 
the simple expedient of expanding landward is used. 

This expansion to the landward side has been made possible by 
a wisely conceived and continued policy of the successive boards of 
harbor commissioners in acquiring additional property around the 
perimeter of the waterfront over that received in the original State 
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grant. Moreover, this policy has precluded the encroachment of the 
city toward the harbor district and consequent strangling of harbor 
development and modernization, which is observed in most ports of 
the world. 

While nature has endowed the citizens of Los Angeles from her 
bounty with gifts almost beyond man’s comprehension, it is para- 
doxical that for some reason a natural harbor was not included in 
her generosity. In their zeal to correct this apparent oversight, the 
citizens of this community have developed the greatest land-made 
harbor in the world. They planned wisely for it and expended their 
funds unstintingly to bring this idea to fruition. They have con- 
structed terminal facilties in this harbor that fully meet their func- 
tional purpose—to handle cargo expeditiously and economically, and, 
as athe they can be classed as civic monuments. These facilities 
should constitute a source of pride and satisfaction for all hands who 
operate them. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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The Cuarrman. I don’t know whether I am in Texas or Miami. You 
were never with chamber of commerce / 

Mr. Dockwetter. No. 

The CHatrman. You certainly painted the finest picture of any 
harbor in the world. You say, “I can state in my opinion, without 
qualification, that, in general, the cargo-handling facilities of Los 
Angeles Harbor are unusual and outstanding,” and so forth. 

Tell me why, then, this port has the smallest production of any port 
in the country. 

Mr. Dockwetter. I have heard, Mr. Bonner 

The Cuarrman. I am not talking about what you heard. You have 
seen in the paper, I have read in the mayor’s report, and people tell 
me about it. Some ship lines are withdrawing, and you are an official 
here. 

Mr. DockwerErR. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. Now, we are not here to raise a dust, malign or 
abuse anyone. We are here in a spirit of friendliness to all, and we all 
are great American citizens. We have a pride in our accomplishment 
and the men who work in these ports. There is something wrong 
somewhere, and I want you to tell us what is wrong. Now, tell me. 

Mr. Dockwerer. Well, Mr. Bonner, I am an engineer. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; but you go around these ports. 

Mr. DockwetLer. My duty 

The Cuarrman. You hear the port gossip. You know all about it. 
You are a good writer. I have come a long way, given up my time. 
It is my duty, of course. We are interested in this subject, manage- 
ment and labor and everybody. You are so proud of this port, and 
so forth. Now, you must know why this port has this record. It is 
said to be its record. Why? 

Mr. DocxwettEr. Mr. Bonner, I am in pretty much the same posi- 
tion that Will Rogers was in that respect. What I know I read in 
the paper and hear. But my position 

The CHarrMAN. I am not going to have to resort to that last pre- 
rogative I have. Do you reckon I am, before I leave here? 

Mr. Dockwetter. I realize the prerogative that you are speaking 
of, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casey. Well, you state that these terminal facilities have been 
built to handle cargo expeditiously and economically. 

Mr. DockwelILer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Caszy. Now, is cargo handled expeditiously and economically 
in this port? 

Mr. Dockwetter. Is it handled expeditiously and economically ¢ 

Mr. Casey. Yes. 

Mr. Docxweirzr. I think that is a question that somebody else could 
answer. I am an engineer. I design these things, I build them, I 
maintain them ; but I do not operate them. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, the purport of your statement is that 
the facilities themselves are designed in such a way as to permit the 
economic and efficient handling of cargo? 

Mr. Dockxweter. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. Quite aside from what the actual situation is? 

Mr. Docxwetter. That is correct. 
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Mr. Casey. And you say that the type of construction here has en- 
abled this harbor to effect a continuing program of modernization to 
meet the impact of larger ships, motorized transportation, shorter 
turnaround periods in port and improved cargo handling technique 
and equipment. Again you are talking about things that have been 
constructed, designed, to do those things without regard to whether 
they do them or not? 

Mr. Dockwet_er. That is correct. 

Mr. Casry. And you are testifying solely as an engineer that in 
your opinion they are designed to effect this result ¢ 

Mr. Dockwetter. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. Knowing at the same time, of course, as you must, that 
this is not the result ? 

Mr. Dockxwetter. Well, I have read in the newspaper and heard 
stories to the contrary. 

Mr. Casry. Don’t you know more than the newspapers and the 
stories? How long have you been engineer here ? 

Mr. Dockweiter. I have been the enginer here for about 214 months 
now. 

Mr. Casry. Are you a native of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Dockwetter. I am a native of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Casey. What was your background before you became an engi- 
neer here? 

Mr. DockweiLer. Before I became the engineer here, I entered the 
Naval Academy in 1920, graduated as an honor man; spent 2 years at 
sea, and had 3 years post graduate work in naval construction, two of 
it at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. My entire career 
from the date of completion of my postgraduate work in 1929 has been 
in shipyards dealing with building, designing, maintaining ships, and 
shipyard facilities: All phases of dealing with ships and ‘things that 
a. to ships. 

Mr. Casry. When did you come back to Los ors, pore 

Mr. Dockweiter. I requested retirement from the Navy in 1949. 
1 returned to Los Angeles approximately on that date. I 
have been with the Fluor Corp. and a corporation with which I spent 
a short time in Tucson, Ariz. 

Mr. Casey. Well, then, you have been here for at least 6 years? 

Mr. Dockweiter. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Casey. And you have heard more than just recent reports in 
newspapers about conditions in the Los Angeles Harbor, I assume? I 
mean, hasn’t there been 

Mr. Dockwerter. Well, anything that I could possibly quote you 
regarding the conditions of handling ‘argo in the city of Los Angeles 
would be entirely hearsay. 

Mr. Casey. I realize that. But it is hearsay to the extent that it is 
common knowledge, isn’t it, that there is no efficient and economic 
handling of cargo, there is no short turnaround periods in port? 

Mr. Docxweiter. I have read the newspaper version of the mayor’s 
report. I have heard individuals speak of it. 

Mr. Casgy. Nothing prior to the mayor’s report in the last 6 years # 
This is the first time you have heard about anything along this line? 

Mr. Docxwemer. This is the first time that I have been particularly 
interested in that phase of the problem. 

Mr. Casey. Actually, nothing has been constructed under your 
jurisdiction, then, has it? You did not start anything ¢ 
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Mr. Dockweruer. Not as yet, no. We have invitations out for bids 
for extending the pier, as you know, north of the Matson Terminal, 
and also will have bids out shortly for a new transit shed there 
of the 200 foot clear span type. 

Mr. Casey. Merely as a layman, you say that these terminal fa- 
cilities are at least 20 years old, and you point out that that is not 
unusual, that they are 20 and more years of age in most of the ports 
of the world. And yet you go on in your statement to point out that 
we have larger ships and we need shorter turnaround periods. 
Wouldn't that dictate the need for a wider apron on these piers than 
a 20 to 35 foot apron? 

Mr. Docxweter. A 35-foot apron? No, I can see absolutely no 
necessity for an apron on the piers, larger than 35. 

Mr. Casey. How large is the apron on the Matson Terminal ? 

Mr. Dockxwemer. Thirty-five feet six inches, sir, to be exact. 

Mr. Casey. Well, you don’t have too many aprons of that size, do 
you? 

Mr. DockwemER. No. They vary from 20 to 35 feet. 

Mr. Casry. Would you say a 20-foot apron is inadequate for mod- 
ern, efficient cargo handling? 

Mr. Docxwetter. I would say it is adequate. 

Mr. Casry. You would say it is adequate? 

Mr. Dockweiter. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. So, if it was adequate 20 years ago and it is still ade- 
quate, even though we get larger ships, we need shorter turnaround 
periods? 

Mr. DockwetLer. Well, they were designed with a farseeing idea 
that they would be able to cope with the development of the ships. 

Mr. AsHiEy. You say the 20 foot apron is adequate. Is that based 
on study of the longshoreman operation, the loading and unloading of 
ships? 

Mr. DockwetLer. Well, that is based on the consensus of opinion, 
I believe, of the harbor engineers, and we accept it. 

Mr. Asuiry. Well, let me ask you this, sir. What would you say 
to this? I have been in town here just a couple of days and I have 
talked to maybe 40 or 50 longshoremen in the course of an afternoon 
or two. And the opinion of these men who work on the docks with 
great unanimity is that a 20-foot apron is inadequate. Now, if you 
were I, would you tell them that the engineers feel to the contrary 
and that if they would analyze their operation more closely that they 
would be able to get an efficient operation out of that 20 feet? 

Mr. Docxwetter. I think they can. I would ask them in turn, if 
they state that it is inadequate, to what degree would they feel that it 
would raise the cost of handling cargo? 

Mr. Asutey. In their opinion, the Matson apron is very commend- 
able, it is fine, they like working on that. I think that that gives them 
more room to work and it increases the speed of their operation 
tremendously. 

Mr. Dockweiter. Of course, you must remember that also costs 
money. As you know, in designing facilities, whether they be muni- 
cipal facilities or those that you can term operated by private capital, 
either subscribed by individuals or by stockholders, you have to make 
an economic study of these facilities. In other words 
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Mr. Asuupy. That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Dockwetter. What should your capital investment be? Will 
it pay off? Now, that whole problem has apparently arisen also in 
the 200-foot clear span construction terminal sheds. 

Mr. Asuiey. Let me just ask you this question. You stated that 
2 20-foot apron is adequate. Have you called upon the thinking of 
any of the longshore people who operate the docks in arriving at that 
conclusion ¢ 

Mr. Dockwerer. No; I have not. 

Mr. Asutey. Well, I have got one more question for you. I am still 
on this stanchion problem. That bothers me. You state that the 
linear spacing of 40 feet between columns should not constitute an 
impediment to economic cargo handling even during this day of 
almost exclusive operation of high-speed mechanical forklift trucks 
and cargo jitneys. 

Again I ask you if that statement reflects knowledge in any way 
that you have gleaned from talks or reports from any longshoremen 
who actually are operating the jitneys or the forklift trucks. 

Mr. Dockwerier. Not from any who have actually operated. 

Mr. Asuiey. Have you actually operated forklift trucks and jitneys? 

Mr. Dockweiter. Not a forklift truck, but I have pulled trucks as 
a prisoner of war on the docks of Japan. 

Mr. Asutey. We are not talking about that; are we, sir? 

Mr. Dockwetter. In Yokohama. Well, I think I can extend my 
imagination from pulling them to operating them. It would be much 
more pleasant, I assure you. 

Mr. Asuiey. Well, I am intrigued by the extent to which you can 
draw upon your imagination for some purposes and not for others. 

Mr. Dockxwerter. Well, I think that is a very unfair statement. 

Mr. Asuiey. Well, there have been questions directed to you by 
the chairman of the committee and by the counsel for which you will 
not draw on your imagination. 

Mr. Docxwetter. I have answered them honestly, and I have stated 
that as far as anything about the inefficient operation of the handling 
of cargo would be purely a matter of hearsay. I have admitted to 
you that I have heard that hearsay. Now, I presume that you gen- 
tlemen are not interested in hearsay; that you are interested in facts 
if you can obtain them, and I am quite certain that you can. 

Mr. Asutey. Well, sir, you make a statement here that seems to me 
to be based on hearsay. When you talk about forklift trucks which 
you have not driven—and you have not talked to the people who 
have—that comes pretty close to being hearsay, too. 

Mr. Dockweter. I don’t think it does. 

Mr. Asutey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. I am interested in the last sentence on page 1, sir. You 
express the opinion that cargo-handling facilities are unusual and 
outstanding when viewed from the standpoint of efficient cargo han- 
dling. What sort of standard do you have? What constitutes 
efficient cargo handling? 

Mr. Dockwerer. It is a standard that I have evolved from seeing 
harbor facilities in Europe, in the Orient, in the Caribbean, the Phil- 
ippines, and those in the hited States. 
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Mr. Ray. Can you describe so that we can understand it what con- 
stitutes the efficient cargo handling that you have set up as a standard ¢ 

Mr. Dockwerer. To return to the various units of ac argo-handling 
facility, the question was put to me regarding the 20-foot apron 
wharf. I admit that I would prefer to work a 35-foot apron wharf. 
It gives you more space for maneuverability. But, at the same 
time, I deny the fact that a 20-foot apron wharf will not permit effi- 
cient handling of ec: argo. 

Mr. Ray. My question is, What constitutes efficient handling of 
cargo! What are your standards? How do you determine that 
question ¢ 

Mr. DockwetLer. My definition of that would be handling cargo 
that would probably cost about the average that you would expect to 
find on the east coast of the United States. I am told that it runs 
about, on an average for general cargo, $5 to $6 a ton. 

Mr. Ray. So that your statement means that these facilities will 
permit the handling of cargo for $5 to $6 a ton? 

Mr. Dockwemer. If it is handled on the east coast of the United 
States for $5 or $6 a ton, in this hypothetical answer, it should be 
handled here for that amount, because from my observation of 
the ports of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, the cargo-handling 
facilities that they have there are far inferior to anything that we have 
here. And on the Continent of Europe in those spots that I have 
visited, they are inferior even to those on the east coast or the west 
coast of the United States. 

Mr. Ray. Then your standard really means that you have facilities 
that should permit more economical handling and more efficient han- 
dling than is permitted by the facilities in these ports you mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Dockxweter. Correct. It is a degree of relativity. 

Mr. Ray. It is a relative standard ¢ 

Mr. Dockweier. It is a relative standard; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Tollefson? 

Mr. TotieFson. Mr. Dockweiler, do you know what it costs to 
handle cargo here per ton? 

Mr. Dockxwetter. I have read in the paper $12.50 a ton. 

Mr. TotieFson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Cederberg ? 

Mr. Ceperserc. You stated that there is a possibility that a 20-foot 
deck or wharf, apron, is less efficient than the 35-foot. Is that borne 
out by the facts ead in your Los Angeles Harbor? In other words, 
if that were the case and I were the owner of a shipping ¢ company and 
I came to the Los Angeles Harbor and you assigned me to a 20-foot 
apron and my competitor had a 30-foot apron ‘and we were paying 
the same price, I am at a competitive disadvantage. Now, is there 
that much difference, or is it just a lot of talk about 20 to 35? 

Mr. Dockweiter. Well, that is the point that I tried to make. But 
1 have been asked specific questions and I have answered them specifi- 
cally. I, in my opinion, do not think that there is any great difference 
that cannot be overcome with just a change in operating procedure. 
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Mr. Crpersere. Then evidently somebody should be able to bring 
out in these hearings whether or not on the 20-foot dock we are getting 
less production than we are on the 35-foot apron. 

Mr. Dockwetter. That would be interesting. 

Mr. Crpersera. If that is the case, then there might be some indica- 
tion whether it might be true. 1 do not know. You don’t know; is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Dockwetter. No; I do not see those figures. 

Mr. Ceperrerc. What is the average apron width in most of the 
areas in which you have been in Europe and in the Orient ? 

Mr. DockwerrLer. Average amount? From what I have seen, the 
apron wharves would vary ‘from nothing to 20 feet. 

Mr. Ceperrerc. What about the east coast? What is the width of 
their aprons? 

Mr. Dockweterr. In the ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
I would say that statement would also generally be true. 

Mr. Casry. What? Nothing to 20 feet? 

Mr. Dockxwermer. I have not seen recently any 35-foot apron 
wharves in those ports. 

Mr. Crepersera. In other words, the average would be comparable 
between the Los Angeles Harbor and the east coast harbor, the average 
apron ¢ 

Mr. Docxwetrer. I would say between the east coast ports and the 
west coast ports, that our apron wharf widths are greater. 

Mr. CeprrserG. Here in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Dockwetmer. Correct—than on the east coast. 

Mr. CeperserG. Then the only thing in a facility that makes any 
difference as far as the operational eflici iency of the longshoremen is 
the apron width and the possibility of the type of construction of the 
warehouse? There could not be anything else, could there? 

Mr. Dockwemer. Well, no. There is 

Mr. Crpprserc. Other than mechanical equipment, I mean. 

Mr. Dockwemer. There is the matter of transportation to and from 
the area of handling of your general cargo. Naturally, if the cargo is 
allowed to pile up, then it creates an impediment to the handling of 
other cargo around that cargo. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is true whether it is on the east coast or on 
the west coast ? 

Mr. Dockwemerr. Oh, yes. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr. ee 

Mr. Atzen. In Mr. Caughlin’s statement, he attached a table 
which showed the number of revenue tons handled per square foot of 
shed for a year. It seems to vary from about 260 to 127. Is it part 
of your responsibility to plan the facilities that might be needed for 
general cargoes that are expected to come through the port in the 
future ¢ 

Mr. Dock WEILER. That is correct. 

Mr. Auten. Do you have anything that you use as a measure of the 
number of squi ive feet to be required for so many tons per year? 

Mr. Dockwrrer. No; because this is relative, too. Gener: ally 
speaking, I think it is agreed today that for 3 ships, for 3 berths or for 
2 berths it is desirable to have a transit shed of about 1,000 feet in 
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length and 200 feet in width. I believe that would answer your ques- 
tion. That is the latest concept of modern design. 

Mr. Auten. Now, for three ships at the berth how many times a 
year ¢ 

Mr. DockwerterR. Well, you normally wouldn’t think of a ship being 
at a berth longer than 2 weeks, at the outside. 

Mr. Atxen. I sure wouldn't. 

Mr. DockwerLer. Because that becomes untenable from a stand- 
point of ship operating costs. 

fr. ALueN. Well, does that mean that you would—— 

Mr. Dockwerter. You would think normally of perhaps a week at a 
berth. 

Mr. Atuen. That shed that you speak of would take 156 ships a 
year ¢ 

Mr. Dockweter. Yes, it can take 156 ships. 

Mr. Auten. Do you have 156 ships a year, more or less, on an aver- 
age at your wharves / 

Mr. Dockweter. Oh, I don’t think we have that many. No,sir. I 
could not give you those statistics. 

Mr. ALLEN. W ell, then, you have more wharves than yon need. 

Mr. Dockwetter. If you wish to look at it in that light, yes, you 
could say that. 

Mr. Auten. Well, then, is there any justification for the program 
which plows back into additional facilities the money which is now 
being obtained from the use of the present facilities ? 

Mr. Docxwetter. Well, those are operating problems and they 
evolve around the question of preferential assignments, with which 
I am not concerned. I am basically concerned with designing faeili- 
ties so that when a ship does dock alongside that wharf that fac ility 
is adequate to handle the cargo effic iently, and by “efficiently” that 
is synonymous with at a reasonable cost. 

Mr. Atten. You have no responsibility for saying whether the 
facilities now available are sufficent, too great, or too few? 

Mr. Dockwetter. In an indirect way; yes,sir. Iam responsible for 
that. Of course, I could categorically state to you that if theoreti- 

cally you used every berth in the harbor as you would a large parking 
lot that is kept completely full, one ship following another at the 
maximum rate of speed that it could load and unload, then you could 
also categorically state that we have sufficient berths at the harbor 
today for general cargo. 

Mr. Auten. But y = don’t know whether you do? 

Mr. Docxwetter. No, I do not have knowledge of those statistics. 

Mr. Antex. You don’t have to answer this question if you don’t 
want to, but has there been any word passed or some sort of under- 
standing that this is a problem off which the city government should 
keep its hands? 

Mr. Dockwetter. What, sir? 

Mr. Auten. I say, has there been any sort of understanding or has 
the word been passed that the city government should keep its hands 
off this so-called management-labor problem? Or are you free to talk 
about that? 

Mr. DockwetLer. None has been passed to me. I would certainly 
agree with Mr. Caughlin on that, because we are landlords, and as a 
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landlord you either buy or you design and build facilities. You rent 
them out. What happens as long as the facility is used within the 
terms of the contract is of no immediate concern to you unless the 
use or the misuse of those facilities would be such that it would 
jeopardize your position as a landlord; in other words, if your rents 
were not forthcoming, if the facilities were being damaged, because 
most of the repairs to facilities and the maintenance of facilities, we 
bear from our wharfage and our dockages. 

Mr. Auten. I suppose customs vary with different localities, but 
most of the landlords I know who get what amounts to a percentage 
rent raise the very devil if the property isn’t used to produce the most 
income that it can reasonably produce. And apparently from the tes- 
timony we have here, there are more facilities here than you need and 
still they are building more. That doesn’t sound like good landlord 
practice. 

Mr. DockwetLer. Well, of course, I can see your thinking. Natur- 
ally, the more cargo we get over our wharves, the greater our income. 

Mr. Auuen. I can understand that. But why doesn’t anybody 
worry about it on the management side? 

Mr. DockwetLer. You mean within our harbor department ? 

Mr. Atten. Within your harbor department. 

Mr. Dockwetter. Well, I think I could state as a personal opinion 
that if these conditions are proven to exist—and I repeat again that 
all I know is hearsay, it is either from newspapers or from what people 
have told me, and that certainly is no evidence as such—I don’t believe 
that conditions have arrived at the point where our income has been 
jeopardized to cause us undue concern. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. What is the degree of occupancy of the piers? In the 
illustration Mr. Allen put, you said it could accommodate 156 ships 
on a parking lot basis. What is the capacity of the facilities under 
your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Dockwetter. Now 

Mr. Ray. If there were full utilization ? 

Mr. Dockwetter. Are you referring to the number of ships that 
could oc cupy a berth ? 

Mr. Ray. That’s right, all the berths you have. 

Mr. DockwetLer. W ell, if we are going to assume the one-week 
turnaround period, then each berth could accommodate 52 ships a year. 

Mr. Ray. And how many berths? 

Mr. Dockweter. Well, at one berth 

Mr. Ray. How many berths do you have? 

Mr. Dockwemer. In the harbor? General cargo berths? I would 
have to refer to my chart. We have about 44 general cargo berths. 

Mr. Ray. About 2,200 ships? 

Mr. Dockwetter. And theoretically, if just taken in round num- 
bers, 40 berths and 50 ships a year would mean 2,000 ships a year that 
you could accommodate, 

Mr. Ray. And how many were accommodated last year ? 
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Mr. DockwerLer. We had 4,228 ships being accommodated last year. 
(Reading from table furnished by Mr. Parkinson.) 

Mr. Asuuey. That’s pretty good. 

Mr. Dockweter. Of course, I do think that this should be borne 
in mind: This is the first time—lI have seen these figures before, 
some of those ships, undoubtedly had turnaround periods of less than 
a week. 

Mr. Parkinson, are these ships also—— 

Mr. J. F. Parxrtnson. Those are general cargo. 

Mr. Docxweiter. Are these general-cargo ships? 

Mr. J. F. Parkinson. General cargo. 

Mr. DockwetLer. Because we do have, in addition to those, general- 
cargo ships, oil tankers. 

Mr. Ray. I don’t think we need to stop to reconcile those figures 
here, but I would appreciate your giving us a reconciliation which we 
could have for the record. 

Mr. Dockwemer. You mean a reconciliation which shows the effi- 
ciency of operation of the berth, the average efficiency ? 

Mr. Ray. That shows the capacity of the port and the degree of 
usage of that capacity. 

Mr. Docxwetmer. Yes. As a matter of fact, I think that would be 
a very interesting thing, and I would not like anything that I have 
said here to be taken as a final word. 

Mr. Ray. Well, will you check that and let us have a statement for 
the record ¢ 

Mr. Dockwetrr. Yes; I will. 

The CuarrMan. It will be compiled at this point in the record. 


(The information was later supplied as follows:) 


SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION FURNISHED BY EDWARD V. DOCKWEILER 


During the hearings of the subcommittee of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries held in Los Angeles during the period October 19 to 21, 1955, 
inclusive, I appeared as a witness for. the Los Angeles Harbor Department to 
testify regarding the adequacy of our terminal facilities relative to their efficiency 
in handling general cargo. 

At the time of my appearance before your committee, Congressman John H. 
Ray raised the question regarding the reconciliation of the capacity of the port 
and the degree of usage of that capacity in connection with the handling of our 
general cargo. Inasmuch as I stated that I was unable to answer the question 
at that time, I was requested to obtain the information and forward it to the 
committee. 

In my investigation of records of the Los Angeles Harbor Department in the 
effort to obtain pertinent data to answer this question, I found that there are so 
many relative factors involved that it appears to be impracticable to give a 
categorical reply to the question. The type of cargo handled, utilization of areas 
and free time allowed shippers for storage of cargo within the transit shed, 
efficiency of labor, conditions of operation that vary, and other factors, all have 
a very definite bearing on a reply to this question. 

I feel, however, that a conservative estimate of the average maximum annual 
turnover of general cargo in our transit sheds would be about 3% tons per 
square foot. 

This estimate is based upon an average 60 percent utilization of transit-shed 
area for general-cargo storage, a cargo measurement of 40 cubic feet per ton, 
cargo stacked to a height of 6 feet, and a transit-shed turnover of 3 times per 
month. The United States Coast Guard regulations require a 20-foot longi- 
tudinal aisle in the center of the transit shed and 5-foot aisles transversely at 
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each cargo-handling door, with no stacked cargo measuring in excess of 75 
feet between aisles. However, steamship companies prefer the width of these 
latter aisles to be 12 feet instead of 5 feet. Hence, with the exclusion of these 
lanes, the actual storage potential of the transit shed is reduced to approximately 
60 percent. 

Based upon this estimate of 3% tons per square foot of transit shed, our 
total transit-shed capacity would then be the product of this factor and 1,911,462 
square feet (the total area of general cargo transit sheds), or approximately 
6,700,000 tons of general cargo annually. 

In view of the fact that the above capacity is based upon cargo passing through 
the transit sheds only, the maximum annual tonnage of 6,700,000 is not in itself 
indicative of the total capacity of the port of Los Angeles, inasmuch as addi- 
tional cargo is directly loaded into rail cars without passing through the transit 
shed or loaded into open storage areas adjacent to the terminal facilities. 

I feel that a fair estimate of this additional cargo in relation to that which 
passes through the transit shed would normally be about 20 percent. With due 
consideration given to this factor, the maximum annual normal capacity of the 
port of Los Angeles would then be 8 million tons. Inasmuch as our general cargo 
receipts and shipments during the fiscal year 1954-55 were 3,245,825 tons, the 
percentage utilization of the facilities would be approximately 40 percent for 
that year. 

While the above is a somewhat hypothetical answer, I believe it gives a fairly 
approximate and conservative representation of the capacity of our facilities 
under normal conditions. I further believe, however, that, under conditions of 
emergency, no difficulty would be encountered in exceeding the above capacity, 
particularly in handling additional large amounts of cargo utilizing open area 
storage, by at least 40 percent. In fact, during 1 month of the recent war, 1 
million tons of general cargo were handled. 

I invite your attention to the fact that the port of Long Beach last year han- 
dled cargo at the rate of about 2.4 tons per square foot of transit shed. The port 
of Los Angeles handled tonnage at the rate of 1.70 tons per square foot of transit 
shed in the same year, and, in the year 1935, handled it at the rate of 2.60 tons. 

Also during my appearance at these hearings, a question was asked by a 
member whose name I do not recall, that necessitated a reply regarding the 
number of general cargo vessels that utilized the facilities of the port of Los 
Angeles. After some further questions involving numbers of general cargo berths 
and the frequency of vessels using them, I replied that the total was approxi- 
mately 2,000. At that moment, I was handed, by a member of our harbor depart- 
ment, a booklet of statistics from which I read a total number of 4,228. I did 
not have time to examine this figure closely but later found that it included 
tankers and bunker ships also. Actually of that number of 4,228, the general 
cargo vessels were 1,995. I would appreciate it if you would be so kind as to 
have the record corrected accordingly. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Dockweiler, coming back to this decrease in shed usage, 
terminal usage, you have under your jurisdiction matters relating { to 
all improvements to the facilities in the port, don’t you 4 

Mr. Dockwer!LerR. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. So that would be of individual tenants who might 
want a facility modified in a certain way and it would also be pro- 
motional, would it not, where you would decide that certain changes 
should be made in the interests of dev eloping the port ? 

Mr. Dockwetmrr. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. I noticed on a recent visit out here a scrap-loading 
operation involving some 17 days to load by the use of buckets and 
dollies and ship’s gear, as against what I understand can be done 
and is being done, even here in this area and generé ally in other areas, 
of about 5 to 7 days by the use of magnets and by having access tracks 
alongside the ship. I would think that scrap would be a rather large 
commodity for this port. I mean, judging from the traffic on the 
freeways, I think they are probably making a lot of it. Have there 
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been any applications or requests from any source to make it possible 
to use t the dockside facilities in Los Angeles for ser: ap loading where 
magnets and cranes could be used from the shore as against the method 
which is presently being used ? 

Mr. Docxwerter. None has come to my attention. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, if there were one you would probably know 
about it, would you not? 

Mr. DockwetER. I would think so; yes. 

Mr. Drewry. I mean if it involved improving the facilities, then 
they would come to you and ask you what had to be done to improve 
the facilities, so you would know about it that w ay ¢ 

Mr. DockxweiLer. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. If there have been no applications from prospective 
operators, has there been any move on the part of the harbor depart- 
ment to consider the economic justification for modernizing facili- 
ties for the handling of scrap in this port? You have been here 214 
years. Has it been within 

Mr. Dockwetter. No, I have been here 244 months. None have 
been 

Mr. Drewry. Two and a half months, excuse me. 

Mr. Dockweicer. None have been brought to my attention during 
that period, but I do not say that they have not. 

Mr. Drewry. From your familiarity in reading the newspapers 
have you heard anything about any prospect of that sort? 

Mr. Docxweiter. No; I have not. 

Mr. Drewry. You are familiar with the fact that next door, in 
this same “200-mile-long city” that was written up in the U.S. News & 
World Report a few weeks ago, there are just now—the picture was 
in the paper the other day—developments at Long Beach to put in 

‘anes for the handling of scrap cargoes over there. 

ae. DockwetLerR. Yes. I think as long as you could be guaranteed 
certain tonnage, that would make your investment pay out. I would 
say it would be quite advisable. But it is like all these things; of course, 
they involve a capital investment. 

Mr. Drewry. But you have not given any consideration to it in 
this particular commodity ¢ 

Mr. Dockwetter. No; I have not. 

Mr. Drewry. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. To.terson. Does the military handle any cargo over your 
docks ? 

Mr. Dockweiter. The only docks that we have that handle military 
‘argo as such is berth 57, which is exclusively used by the Navy. 

Mr. Totterson. The MSTS does not bring any cargo over your 
docks otherwise or possibly over the Navy docks? 

Mr. Dockweiter. No. They have an operation down in the west 
basin, but that is not essentially a cargo-handling operation. That is 
administrative. 

Mr. Totierson. That i is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The aes AN. Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casry. Is there from an engineering standpoint any relation- 
ship ote een ‘pilferage and the layout of the facilities ! 

Mr. Docxwetter. Well, there would be one probably generally de- 
scribed as environment. Tf the areas were dark, if there were other 
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buildings close to it where individuals could break in, you know, so 
ths at they could evade detection, that would be, I would say, one of the 
factors from an engineering standpoint. 

Mr. Casey. How about parking spaces for longshoremen’s cars? 

Mr. Dockwetter. Well, the closer they are, T would say that you 
would perhaps suspec t—but there again I use my imagination—l 
have been criticized for that. But, after all, life is a question of 
experiences and interpreting those experiences, ‘and we do so with our 
imagination. I would say that I would expect to see pilferage increase 
the closer the parking area. 

Mr. Casey. So that it would be of interest to you as an engineer 
to find out whether or not there is any excess of pilferage going on 
in this port because, if there is, there are things that you could do 
about it from an engineering standpoint that might help to alleviate 
the situation. 

Mr. Dockwetter. Yes; but even there you get to the so-called 
evaluation of a calculated risk. If the expense—assuming it is a ques- 
tion of a parking area—suppose that parking area were directly ad- 
jacent to the transit shed. There we would naturally suspect under 
those conditions that the pilferage would be the highest. If the 
parking area were removed to, say, a distance of 100 yards, we would 
expect pilferage to go down. Now, it would be a question of evaluat- 
ing the pilferage against the cost of moving the parking area. 

Mr. Casey. The pilferage doesn’t cost you anything. 

Mr. DockwetLer. No; but you still have to consider the position of 
your tenants, and your "tenants pay insurance, and the insurance is 

calculated on the basis of the incidence of pilferage. 

Mr. Casry. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral, thank you very much. 

Of course, you will understand that the chairman will protect an 
witness here with respect to questions asked and the manner in which 
the questions are asked. A few things are said in levity, and we don’t 
mean anything personal by it at all. 

Thank you very much for your splendid presentation of your 
engineering. 

Now, the next witness is who? 

Mr. Casry. Is Mr. Amar here? 

Mr. Vickers ? 

Mr. Vickers. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. Mr. Vickers. 


STATEMENTS OF E. J. AMAR, GENERAL MANAGER, AND CHARLES 
L. VICKERS, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, LONG BEACH 
HARBOR 


The Cuarrman. Please give your full name and background. I 
understand that you are appearing for another gentleman. 

Mr. Vickers. My name is Charles L. Vickers, and I am assistant 
general manager of the Long Beach Harbor under Mr. E. J. Amar, 
the general manager, who is ‘ill today with the flu, unfortunately one 
of the kind that he cannot hear and cannot talk, and he wishes me to 
express his regrets for being unable to come to the hearing. He has 
this prepared statement that he wished me to read for him. 
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Mr. Casey. Mr. Vickers, the committee invited Mayor Vermillion, 
of Long Beach, to appear here. Do I understand this statement is 
being presented in his behalf, too? 

Mr. Vickers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. Proceed. 

Mr. Vickers. This is to the committee, Mr. Herbert C. Bonner, 
chairman. 

Pursuant to invitation dated October 6, 1955 from Mr. John M. 
Drewry, counsel for your honorable committee, to present appropriate 
testimony on maritime trends and traffic through the port of Long 
Beach, we are pleased to set forth the relationship of the port of Long 
Beach to the overall functioning of maritime transportation in south- 
ern California. 

Long Beach is no exception to the general rule that a seaport 
is a point of interchange of traffic from one form of transport to 
another. Not only is every element of cost within the — district 
a factor in the final determination of whether or not cargo flows 
through the port, but also every element of cost of the week; rail, 
ship, or pipeline cost to or from the port is a factor, extending hveieh 
a beyond the source or destination ports. Frankly, the port as 
such does not have available most of the data for study of a coordi- 
nated transportation system and is unable to pinpoint any single 
factors of excess cost. Rather we believe that there are many factors 
and that the shipping industry and labor, gaining its livelihood from 
the industry, must examine and i improve all factors. 

Long Beach Harbor is somewhat unique compared with most west 
coast harbors in that, having started as a private operation, many 
areas of the port are still owned and operated by private entities. In 
those areas the port exercises only general authority, has a considerable 
investment in waterways, but derives no revenues. 

Aggresive expansion of the port has been by the board of harbor 
commissioners and has been located both upon private properties 
which had been purchased or otherwise deeded to the city, and upon 
the tide and submerged lands which had been granted to the city by the 
State of California in 1911. 

It has been the consistent policy of the Long Beach Harbor Board 
to so develop and operate the municipal port properties as to avoid 
the necessity for a public agency having to enter directly into a wide 

variety of business activities such as warehousing, railroad operation, 
stevedoring, and the many other allied functions of a port, though 
the city charter so permits. Private agencies utilizing public fac ili- 
ties under lease or tariff can normally engage in these activities more 
efficiently. The port does, however, plan and develop the port-owned 
properties and thus provide the facilities and proper working areas 
and climate for industry, shipping, stevedoring companies, ware- 
house agencies, and others to do business. Most. charge are strictly 

tariff items. Tariff charges are basically the same as the rates of 
other Pacific coast ports w vhich are owners of their facilities. 

Growth of the port has been very rapid, particularly during the 
period from 1940 to 1951. Rate of growth in traffic has exceeded 
the rate of expansion in number of the operating facilities. 

Since 1951 the port has been unable to meet ‘the demands from the 
maritime industry for additional terminal facilities and has ex- 
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perienced a few instances where it has been impossible to accommodate 

ships which have been diverted to other ports by prearrangement, be- 
cause of the fact that there was not available in Long Beach sufficient 
berthing space, proper areas for deposition of cargo, or both. 

The basic reason for this situation is that while the volumes of gen- 
eral and dry cargo have been increasing, expansion work being done 
by the port and the rehabilitation program on city-owned properties, 
necessitated by the subsidence problem in the area, has not as yet re- 
sulted in an increase in the number of usable deepw ater commercial 
berths for large craft. During the same period, the combined gen- 
eral merchandise, lumber, and. dry cargo other than bulk materials 
had increased moderately (roughly 11 percent in 1954) and the 
volume of cargo per ship had increased substantially. 

During these 4 years the average quality of the Long Beach facili- 
ties has been improved considerably. However, during this same 
period adjacent construction activities might well have ‘temporarily 
offset the improved quality insofar as operation of shipping and steve- 
doring companies who handle the cargo are a eaaed 

Quite naturally, the port is not fully satisfied with the total volume 
of cargo being handled over its facilities and is not satisfied with the 
return on its investment. Yet in a recent analysis we have found 
that the annual tonnage handled over Long Beach terminals may well 
far exceed the average per berth of many other ports. For example, 
a breakdown of our cargo tonnages and ship movements in 1951 indi- 
cates a loading rate of about 900 tons per working day per berth for 
general cargo, lumber, and dry cargoes other than bulk over Long 


Beach municipal wharves. — ( The working day is variously estimated 


from 18 to 20 hours.) This is in contr ast. to the United States Ar my 
engineers’ recommendation that facilities should be designed for an 
average daily rate of 600 tons per berth. Thus in 1951 the port was 
handling approximately 50 percent more dry cargo per berth per day 
than the Army engineers’ average design recommendations. By 1954 
the port had substantially increased its volume of tonnage handled per 
berth. Exactly how much increase occurred in volume per working 
day has not yet been determined. We attribute this result to the 
primary factors of more commodious facilities and an enforced pro- 
gram of doubling up on the use of our berthing facilities by more 
than one operating agency per berth. 

In view of the fact that the port administration is not engaged in 
any direct employment of cargo-handling labor, we simply do not 
have the relative costs per ton of handling cargo over the Long Beach 
municipal facilities as compared with other ports. These are factors 
for which you must turn to the stevedoring companies and the 
shippers. 

Generally speaking, we have been advised by many operators that 
they like to operate over our facilities, and it is assumed that since 
they are so operating and are doing so under somewhat congested con- 
ditions that there must be an economic reason for it. 

Irrespective of what the direct output of labor at the respective 
Pacific coast ports may be, the Long Beach-Los Angeles area should 
be assured of contractual arrangements between management and 
labor, by which the sizes of stevedoring gangs in competitive ports 
is uniform. We understand that there are more employees per steve- 
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doring gang in the Long Beach-Los Angeles area than in some com- 
petitive are This quite obviously must result in increased unit 
handling ceil in our area unless the larger-sized gang handles a 
cor respondingly increased number of tons per hour, or other compen- 
sating factors are devised by the operators. 

Population trends in southern California have been sharply upward. 
Business-index trends and cargo movements usually have some rela- 
tionship to these trends. Developed waterfrontage in the combined 
harbors of Los Angeles and Long Beach have not kept pace with these 
trends as both ports move ¢ autiously i in theirexpansion program. Gen- 
eral cargo tonnage of the combined harbors underwent a great pares 
during the 1920’s and another sizable surge during the late 1930’s. 
By 1951 general cargo through the two ports was consider ably in 
excess of 61, million tons, and the population of Los Angeles County 
had increased to approximately 41/, million people. The latest esti- 
mates are around 514 million. In the meantime the developed water- 
frontage of the combined harbors has increased less rapidly, much 
of which increase was in Long Beach. 

In projecting the southern California business index, the general 
cargo tonnage of the combined harbors and the population of Los 
Angeles County through 1955 and on into the future, it would appear 
that the developed frontage is not keeping up with the aieaelaiianh 
trends nor with the trend of general-cargo tonnage, although this latter 
figure has run through a series of cycles that make it difficult to 
analyze. Historically, the trend of increase in port traffic in other 
port areas seems to have been more rapid than population increase. 

The local ports have a very great obligation, not only to their 
communities, but also to the counties, States, and to the Nation. 

If, however, the ports are to meet these obligations, they must be 
geared to reasonably well accommodate the peak loads as otherwise 
there would be undue delays to shipping which the industry cannot 
brook. : 

Long Beach is constantly striving to improve the quality as well 
as the number of its operating facilities and we believe we have the 
most efficient group of general cargo terminals any place in the United 
States. With rare exceptions, resulting largely from local problems, 
all of our facilities meet or exceed the highest standards promulgated 
by any of the associations or authorities on port-dev elopment work, 
which should place us in a position of being able to handle cargo very 
economically. 

We are inclined to the belief that the average waterfront laborer 
is willing, able, and anxious to accomplish a good day’s work and that 
he would also like to accomplish it with the most efficient and modern 
equipment and justify the investment in and use of that equipment, 
for in that manner the accident ratios and effort would be reduced. 
For labor to do so requires not only the fullest cooperation on the 
part of the labor groups themselves but also demands careful coordi- 
nation of all agencies to assure the availability of port facilities, the 
timing of their use by different entities, the best operations of the 
ste: imship companies themselves, and, in addition, good planning and 
coordinating between the stevedoring companies and the trucking and 
railroad operations, which are as essential to the economical operation 
of a port as the steamship lines and waterfront labor generally. 
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Finally, in the knowledge that our facilities are of the best, that 
they are being used intensively but not to the degree of saturation and 
are also being used in climatic conditions that are unexcelled, in that 
weather rarely imposes restrictions wpon oper: ations, we are certain 
that on the whole we afford the best operating facilities of any port. 

If, in light of the facts as to facilities, it 1s found that costs per 
unit for handling and moving cargo in Long Beach exceed those of 
other Pacific coasts ports, the explanation must be in labor-manage- 
ment relations, in coordination of the many different agencies them- 
selves. We trust that testimony before your committee will reveal 
some possible areas of improvement, for in our opinion there is cur- 
rently a very large economic loss to the American public simply 
because, in the overall question of transportation, water shipments 
are not occurring in the proportion which the basic economies in this 
form of transportation justify. 

We appreciate the invitation to appear before you and stand ready 
to supply you with such data as we can correctly assemble. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casey. So that basically, Mr. Vickers, if the facts develop that 
there is excess of cargo- -handling costs in the Long Beach area, al- 
though productivity in the handling of cargo, it is your opinion and 
the opinion of Mr. Amar that it cannot be attributed to any deficiency 
in the facilities? 

Mr. Vickers. We feel that the facilities are adequate. 

Mr. Casey. That is another way of answering my question in the 
affirmative, I assume. 

Mr. Vickers. That is true. 

Mr. Casry. In order, however, for steamship companies to continue 
to call at the port of Long Beach, it is essential, is it not, that they 
not only have adequate facilities but that the cargo-handling costs 
are within reasonable limits ? 

Mr. Vickers. That is correct. 

Mr. Casry. So it is of deep concern to the Harbor Commission of 
Los Angeles not only that their facilities are adequate but that they 
are operated with reasonable efficiency ¢ 

Mr. Vickers. The port of Long Beach, yes. 

Mr. Casey. Long Beach, I mean. Mr. Amar has had some back- 
ground in shipping, I understand. 

Mr. Vickers. Yes. Mr. Amar was president of the Los Angeles 
Harbor Commission for a number of years. He was born and raised 
in San Pedro, and since 1940 he has managed the port of Long Beach, 
has been president of the American Association of Port Authorities, 
the Propeller Club and different clubs interested in maritime work. 

Mr. Casey. Has there been any reluctance on the part of Long 
Beach to invest more money in. facilities by reason of deficiencies in 
labor-management relationship or excess of costs in that area 4 

Mr. Vickers. Not up to this point. 

Mr. Casey. Do you indicate that there is some thinking along that 
line now? 

Mr. Vickers. Well, if we find that the cargo is not going to be 
handled efficiently, then it gets to be a problem that the board would 
have to analylze and make up their minds—how much more develop- 
ment they wanted to do. That would be a matter of board policy. 
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Mr. Casey. I would assume from that, however, that it is essential 
before the board makes its decision as to what money they are going 
to invest in facilities that they have at hand the facts so far as the 
existing utilization of the present facilities ¢ 

Mr. Vickers. Long Beach is fortunate—I might answer that this 
way—that Long Beach is fortunate in that we are still growing, and 
we have not reached the place where we have a facility that is idle. 
We have 1 or 2 shippers in each facility. A shipper comes in to the 
board and makes a proposition as to how much cargo he thinks he 
can handle, and then the board analyzes the proposal and decides 
whether, from the amount of revenue that they will get, they will 
build the facility and go ahead with the operation. Some day we may 
get to the place where that may not be the condition, but that is the 
condition now. 

Mr. Casry. Do I understand that you have plenty of money avail- 
able to invest in facilities if you find that it is economically sound ! 

Mr. Vickers. If we can keep it away from everybody else, we have. 

Mr. Casey. Where is that revenue from ? 

Mr. Vickers. We have two sources of revenue: one is from opera- 
tion of the harbor, and the other is from operation of the oil wells in 
the harbor. 

Mr. Casey. Is the money from the operation of the oil wells by law 
required to be applied to harbor facilities ? 

Mr. Vickers. The investment is to be for commerce and naviga- 
tion and fisheries. 

Mr. Casey. Does that far exceed the revenue from your use of your 
dockage, and so forth? 

Mr. Vickers. Oh, definitely. 

Mr. Casey. And do you have a large surplus available to invest if 
you find it is economically feasible ? 

Mr. Vickers. We have money to invest if the State does not take 
it or if they leave us with part of it. It is purely a matter of busi- 
ness. If aman presents a problem and has the cargo to handle, we 
will build a facility for him to handle it. 

Mr. Casey. Is it tied up in any way at the present time? 

Mr. Vickers. Well, some of it is. I wouldn’t know just how to 
answer that. The State of California says that part of the money 
belongs to them. There is lots of money, and it has not been adjudi- 
cated as to how much belongs to the State and how much belongs to 
the city. There is plenty of money to use. 

Mr. Casey. The real reason I asked it was that I should think the 
sasiest way to keep it away from everybody else is to spend it. 

Mr. Vickers. Well, fortunately we have attorneys who would not 
let us spend it as fast as we might like to. They have certain require- 
ments, so that we have not spent any of it unless it has been on the 
advice of our attorney that it is legally possibly to do so without any 
serious threat later on. 

Mr. Casey. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. No questions. 

The Cuarrman, Mr. Tollefson ? 

Mr. TotiErson. No questions. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Allen? 
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Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 
You used the figure of 600 tons per berth as the average amount 
per day. Do you know what that figure would be in terms of revenue 
tons per square foot of wharf? 

Mr. Vickers. We did not break that down. That was the figure 
that the Army engineers have in a pamphlet of theirs on dock con- 
struction. If the facilities are a certain size, they should be able to 
handle a minimum of 600 tons per certain length of berth per day, and 
ours were based on that basis. 

Mr. Auten. Do you know how many revenue tons per year you 
handle over each 100 foot ? 

Mr. Vickers. We have not broken our figures down that far. 

Mr. Auten. I see. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ashley? 

Mr. Asuury. Mr. Vickers, in the statement which you presented 
you state, on page 3: 
it is assumed that since they are so operating and are doing so under somewhat 
congested conditions that there must be an economic reason for it— 
speaking of the shipping companies, of course. I wonder if you would 
give me some idea of what those economic reasons are. 

Mr. Vickers. Well, I imagine it would be probably a matter of 
being able to handle the cargo more expeditiously, would be my only 
reason. 

Mr. Asuiry. I think that is a very sensible answer. What would 
some of those reasons be, sir, specifically of your facilities? 

Mr. Vickers. I think if you remember in our report there 
were several things that were mentioned that have not been men- 
tioned before, and that is the matter of truck transportation, rail 
transportation, and things like that, and they all go into the matter 
of operation of the terminal. For example, if I am handling cargo 
into the east part of Los Angeles from Long Beach and I have a 
shorter haul of 8 or 10 miles per round trip over some other location, 
then the people are interested in the total amount of charge to 
deliver the cargo to a certain destination. That is the reason that we 
fee] that 

Mr. Asnuiry. You have got something to offer. 

Mr. Vickers. The shippers seem to feel that we have. So the 
end result is getting it from the shipper to the man who is going to 
receive the cargo; and if they can do it cheaper, that is what they are 
interested in Long Beach. 

Mr. Asuiey. Going now to your warehousing and shedding facili- 
ties, and again on the basis that you are shooting for the most eco- 
nomical kind of facilities, what width apron do you think is the most 
efficient ? 

Mr. Vickers. That again gets into the matter of what you put 
on the apron, which is what Mr. Dockweiler did not explain to you. 
The fact that you have a 20-foot apron with nothing on it, that is one 
thing. If you have a 20-foot apron with a couple of railroad tracks 
on it, it is not wide enough. And we try to—— 

Mr. Asniry. Is a 20-foot apron with 1 railroad wide enough? 

Mr. Vickers. Well, let’s answer the question this way: In Long 
Beach harbor we feel that you should have about 40 to 45 feet of 


width with 2 tracks to oper ate efficiently on an apron from the ship- 
side to the shed. 
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Mr. Asnuury. And having looked at your facilities, I take it that 
you feel that warehouses without stanchions are more efficient than 
warehouses with stanchions? 

Mr. Vickers. Well, we feel this—and it has been, I think, the opin- 
ion of the people that use them—that without stanchions they are 
able to set their aisles and do whatever they want to in the building. 

Mr. Asuiry. Have you talked to these people that actually use the 
warehouses, loading, and unloading ¢ 

Mr. Vickers. Some of them. And they feel that if they put their 
aisles where they want, they can then handle their cargo better than 
if they have stanchions, as you say, that designate where their aisles 
WwW il] be. 

Mr. AsHiry. Let me ask the question this way: Does the width of 
your doors depend on the type cargo that you are contemplating load- 
ing and unloading? 

Mr. Vickers. Well, it would if you had special type of cargo. If 
you knew a shipper was coming in with a certain kind of cargo and he 
was going to take out big pieces of equipment or big trucks or handle 
big truc ks, you would design your entrance doors and things accord- 
ingly so he could get into the buildings. 

Mr. Asutry. Has the trend been toward wider entrance doors on 
your facilities? 

Mr. Vickers. I believe; yes. 

Mr. Asuiey. On the basis of what you have seen, would you say 
that the wider doors, the wider apron, and the lack of stanchions has 
contributed to the efficiency of longshoreman operation ? 

Mr. Vickers. Well, I would say this: That it should contribute to 
the more economical handling of cargo. 

Mr. Asuiey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Have you had any complaints from any source as to 
inadequacy of any of your facilities at Long Beach ? 

Mr. Vickers. I think our complaints have all been because of the 
fact that we have more than one steamship company using the facility 
at the same time. 

Mr. Cepersere. As far as the facility itself, you have had no com- 
plaints ¢ 

Mr. Vickers. Only that they need more. 

Mr. Creperserc. I mean the adequacy of what they have. 

Mr. Vickers. No. I have not had any complaints. 

Mr. CeperserG. That is all I have. 

The CHamrman. Do you recognize in your port the general subject 
of low production ? 

Mr. Vickers. Mr. Chairman, there again we are in the same 
position as Los Angeles. We are landlords. We rent a facility to a 
company for certain wharfage and certain dockage and a certain 
amount of storage if the material stays too long, demurrage and stor- 
age. If we get to the place where the operation is suc h that there 
is no production, we figure some way to get a new tenant that will 
produce and will handle more cargo. 

The CuatrmMan. Who is causing the low production ? 

Mr. Vic KERS, I think it is a combination—probably a combi- 
nation of 2 or 3 things. It is probably in the matter of labor manage- 
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ment between the steamship companies and the stevedoring companies, 
over which we have no control. 

The CHarmMan. Well, you are interested in these ports—— 

Mr. Vickers. We are interested. 

The Cuamman. Growing and expanding and serving the Nation 
and the State. So you are interested in the production of your port; 
are you not? 

Mr. Vickers. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Well, is it true that this is the least productive port, 
yours is the least productive port in the Nation ? 

Mr. Vickers. We have not made a study on port production, and 
I could not answer it honestly, only from hearsay. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you hear it? 

Mr. Vickers. I read some figures to the effect shat the Luckenbach 
Steamship Co, said that it was about half as productive as some other 
areas, 

The Crairman. Do you have anybody in your port set up to keep 
those statistics ¢ 

Mr. Vickers. We are in the same position, Mr. Chairman, that Los 
Angeles is in. We are landlords and we lease the facilities to the 
steamship companies and they operate them. 

The Cuarmman. Is there any reason why, if you knew anything 
about this, you would not tell this committee ? 

Mr. Vickers. No; there is no reason why. But we do not have 
the facts developed, and I would not want to just say from hearsay 
that it cost $2 more to handle cargo in Long Beach or $10 more and 
not have the facts for you. 

The Cuamman. Did you ever ask any managers further up the 
coast what it costs them in their ports? 

Mr. Vickers. Yes, we have meetings and go over some of those 
problems with them, but our meetings are generally from the man- 
agement end as to what the tariff rates are, what you charge your 
customers, what you get out of the docks; and we don’t get into the 
matter of labor- -management and the contracts with the union, because 
the steamship companies have the contracts with the unions and the 
stevedores. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, if a steamship company withdrew from your 
port, would you be interested ? 

Mr. Vickers. We sure would be interested in why. 

The Cuarman,. Sir? 

Mr. Vickers. We would be interested in why they left. 

The Cuatrman. And then you would be interested to make inquiry ¢ 

Mr. Vickers. That is right. So far we have—— 

The Cuarrman. Have any withdrawn ? 

Mr. Vickers. No; none in Long Beach. 

The Cuarrman. Have any threatened to withdraw ? 

Mr. Vickers. Not that I know of. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Now we will recess until 2 o’clock. The next witness will be Mr. 
Damsgaard, secretary of the Pacific Maritime Association. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m., 
of the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness for the afternoon session will be Mr. Damsgaard of 
the Pacific Maritime Association. 

Before you proceed, Mr. Damsgaard, I want the record to show that 
one of the active and able members of the full committee, Mr. Mail- 
liard, of San Francisco, has now joined our group and is sitting in as 
one of the members of the subcommittee. 

You may proceed, Mr. Damsgaard. 


STATEMENT OF BENT DAMSGAARD, SECRETARY, PACIFIC 
MARITIME ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. Damscaarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Bent Damsgaard. I am secretary of the Pacific Mari- 
time Association. In addition to the customary duties of that office, I 
am also responsible for the research activities ‘of the association, and 
it is in that capacity that I am appearing here today. 

We have prepared a total of 12 statistical exhibits, and it is my pur- 
pose, if I may, to introduce them and to provide what explanation is 
required. I have here a list of those exhibits. Of the 12 exhibits, 1 
pertains to the overall shipping situation on the Pacific coast. The 
remaining 11 exhibits attempt to analyze specific problems pertaining 
to the port area of Los Angeles. 

We cate given these exhibits letter-and-number designations; the 
letter designation indicating the general field in which we are analyz- 
ing and the number designation the sequence of exhibits pertaining 
to that particular field. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


INDEX OF EXHIBITS 


A-1. Shipping indicators. (See p. 90.) 
B-1. Chart of longshore daily ship gang shortages. (See p. 91.) 
B-2. Monthly summary of manpower situation in Los Angeles, 1952-55. (See 


p. 96.) 
B-3. Adequacy of shortside work force, January to June 1955. (See p. 97.) 
C-1. Chart of tons handled and man-hours worked, Pacific coast ports. (See 
p. 98.) 
C-—2. Comparative longshore productivity, Los Angeles versus San Francisco, by 
commodity. (See p. 99.) 
D-1. Comparison standard long gangs, San Francisco-Los Angeles. (See p. 101.) 
D-2. Chronology of penalty demands outside contract. (See p. 103.) 
D-3. Total penalty payments, four major port areas, January to June 1955. 
(See p. 140.) 
E-1. Comparative hours and earnings for longshoremen, four major port areas. 
(See p. 140.) 
E-2. Comparison hourly and weekly earnings, longshoremen with industrial 
workers in Los Angeles. (See p. 141.) 
F-1. Chronology of work stoppages, four major port areas. (See p. 143.) 


Mr. DamscAarp. We propose to analyze the following five cate- 
gories or phases of the operation in Los Angeles: manpower, pro- 
duc tivity, handling costs, earnings, and work stoppages. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I have original charts to be 
displayed on that board back there, but I also have copies available 
for members of the committee. The large charts will be in color, the 
copies black and white. 

6909 1—55——_5 
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The Cuatrman, All right. 

Mr. Damseaarp. The first exhibit we have numbered A-1. 

The Cuatrman. The charts will be included in the record at the 
end of this statement. 

Mr. Damscaarp. Exhibit A-1 (see p. 90) is the only exhibit which 
pertains to the shipping operation asa whole. It is entitled “Shipping 
Indicators.” It endeavors to show the level of economic activity in 
this industry through four major indexes or indicators, the first being 
the number of ships in operation, That is a simple count of the aver- 
age number in operation in each of the years 1950-54 and the monthly 
figures for the year 1955. These are the ships operated by American- 
flag companies who are members of the Pacific Maritime Associ ation. 

The next panel, the next index, is “Offshore Employment.” That is 
stated in terms of thousands of jobs, and those are the men required 
to man the ships shown in the first panel. 

The 2 panels together, the first 2, are applicable and show the rela- 
tive economic level of activ ity of the steamship operation as such, 

The third and fourth panels are applicable particularly to the steve- 
doring operation. 

The third panel is the total number of shoreside man-hours worked. 
This is by cargo handling personnel, clerks, and waterfront workers, 
stated in terms of millions of man-hours. And, finally, the tonnage 
1andled over the same period on which those man-hours were spent. 

You will notice that the first two panels indicate that the present 
level of the American-flag operation off this coast is roughly one-half 
of what it was at the Korean peak, slightly lower than the 1950 bar, 
which is the pre-Korean bar. As far as the stevedoring operation is 
concerned, the drop is there but less drastic. The difference between 
the third and fourth panels and the first two panels is that the steve- 
— operation covers not only the American-flag ships operating 

* based on the west coast, but American-flag ships based on the 
sat coast and also an increasing, growing number of foreign ships 
entering the harbor. 

Mr. Casry. On these first two tables on this chart, it would indicate, 
however, that the offshore employment which I assume is principally 
the longshore employment; is it ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. The offshore employment; no, sir. 

Mr. Cassy. Oh, the offshore employment 

Mr. Damseaarp. The offshore employment are the men who man the 
ships. 

Mr. Casry. I see. Then the shoreside man-hours, you say that is 
related to not only American-flag ships, but all ships? 

Mr. Damscaarp. That is correct. The shoreside man-hours are the 
total man-hours worked by longshore classifications, inclusive of clerks 
and walking bosses and miscellaneous workers, the total of the hours 
worked by shoreside workers whether or not they were loading west- 
coast based American-flag ships or an east coast ship or a a ead 
ship. 

Mr. Casry. Well, now, is there some significance to be derived from 
these comparisons so far as—for example, the first two indices there 
seem to bear a direct relationship to each other—and, of course, they 
would; the number of seamen aboard the ships would vary propor- 
tionately to the number of ships in operation—but what about the 
relationship between the third and fourth charts and the first two? 
Can we draw any comparison there? 
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Mr. Damscaarp. It is possible that some conclusions may be drawn. 
I have a further exhibit which does precisely that. The purpose of 
this exhibit is merely to set the stage so that you would have a feeling 
of the present economic level in the industry as compared to prior 
years. 

From here we turn to the port area of Los Angeles and examination 
of the specific problems. 

The first area in which we have prepared exhibits pertaining to the 
Los Angeles area is that of manpower, and exhibit B-1 is the first 
exhibit in that series. The most frequent and much publicized com- 
plaint of steamship operators, shippers, is delays of ships due to the 
shortage of longshore ship gangs. We have prepared exhibit B-1 
(see p. 91) on a daily basis for a full year—actually for four calendar 
quarters—to show, both in terms of day gangs and night gangs, the 
number of gangs that were idle on any “day for reason of lack of 
work, and the number of gangs short, ordered for work but unavaila- 
ble. The black bars are the day gangs, and the diagonal-line bars are 
the night gangs. 

You will notice in the fourth quarter of 1954 a situation which is 
predominantly one of gang idleness; in other words, there were a 
great many more gang-days idle in that quarter than there were gang- 
days short. The first quarter of 1955 appears to be an even split; the 
first part of the quarter was characterized by shortages, the latter 
part of the quarter by some idleness. The second quarter of 1955, 
a period of severe shortages, particularly toward the end of that 
quarter. A leveling off in the third quarter of 1955 to a picture again 
predominately one ‘of idleness. 

You will notice in the supporting tables which accompany the chart 
that the figures for June, July, and August have been included. Those 
are not shown on the chart ‘simply because of lack of room, but the 
statistics themselves are available for the use of the committee or any 
of its staff members. 

The CHatrMan. Just give an explanation of this chart now. 

Mr. Damscaarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. The fourth quarter of 1954, describe just what 
you have in that fourth quarter. What do you mean here‘ 

Mr. Damscaarp. On September 1 the chart indicates a shortage 
of about 17 or 18 gangs. It is almost to the 20 line on the dayside. 
There was a shortage of 4 or 5 gangs. The exact figures are available 
in the table accompanying it. On the second day, September 2, there 
were about 12 day gangs idle and about 3 night gangs idle. And so 
on down the line. The bars above the centerline indicate shortages ; 
those below the line indicate gang idleness. I would like to point out, 
Mr. Chairman, also 

The Cuairman. When you get to the first quarter of 1955, you mean 
that all this above the line is idle ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Above the line is short. 

The Cuarrman. Short? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Yes, sir; they were not available. 

The Cuatrman. Didn't have the men to do the work ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Didn’t have the men; correct. And idleness means 
that they had men available in the hall who were not called out to 
work because there was no work for them to do. 
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Mr. Casey. Where did you get your figures? 

Mr. Damseaarp. The figures come from the dispatch records in 
this area. The orders are placed for gangs by steamship and steve- 
doring companies, and that constitutes the order for the day. 

Mr. Casey. Whom is an order placed with? 

Mr. Damscaarp. It is placed, I believe, through the allocation com- 
mittee. They have a committee operating in this area for the pur- 
pose of spreading out the available gangs in times of shortages, and 
placed through that to the dispatcher in the longshore dispatching 
hall, who then actually sends the men out. 

Mr. Casey. Do you know whether these figures are based on the 
requests that come from the steamship companies themselves or 
whether they are based on the requests that come to the dispatcher 
from the allocation committee ¢ 

Mr. Damseaarp. These are the requests of the steamship companies 
themselves. 

Mr. Casey. Isn’t it a fact that the requests that come from the 
steamship company to the allocation committee may be scaled down 
before they reach the union hiring hall? 

Mr. Damseaarp. It is quite possible that they do. It is the purpose 
of the committee, or one of the purposes. 

Mr. Casey. Now, when you say these gangs are idle, do you know 
that they are in the dispatch hall waiting to be dispatched out to a 
ship ¢ 

Mr. Damseaarp. Gangs are usually dispatched by telephone and 
do not actually physically appear in the hall. They are gangs known 
to be available on a given day for work. 

Mr. Casry. Who knows they are going to be available? Do you 
know them to be available? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Personally ? 

Mr. Casry. Yes. Who does know them to be available? 

Mr. Damscaarp. The dispatcher knows them to be available. 

Mr. Casey. In what way? 

Mr. Damscaarp. We have a list of registered gangs in each port 
area, and that number is given in a later exhibit here for the port 
area of Los Angeles. Those are the regularly constituted gangs who 
notify the dispatcher of the days that they wish to take off, and all 
other days they are available for work. 

Mr. Casry. So there is an assumption made that they are avail- 
able if they haven't indicated previously that they want to take the 
day off? 

Mr. Damscaarp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Casry. And when you say they are dispatched by telephone— 
to their homes ? | 

Mr. Damscaarp. To the gang boss’ home. I believe that is the pro- 
cedure; yes. 

Mr. Casry. How many regularly constituted gangs are there inso- 
far as this fourth quarter is concerned? What is the total number 
available? Is that covered by another chart ? 

Mr. Damseaarp. The second exhibit states that. 

Mr. Casey. I see. Take this first big line, where there is something 
like 42 gangs short. That is on what? October 24 and 25? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Where are you? The first quarter ? 
Mr. Casey. On the fourth quarter of 1954. 
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Mr. Damscaarp. Yes; the chart, by reason of its size, is somewhat 
limited. I suggest you refer to the exact figures on the tables accom- 
panying the chart. October 1954 was your * question ? 

Mr. Casey. Yes. 

Mr. Damseaarp. The given day ? 

Mr. Casry. The 25th is 43 gangs short ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Correct. There were 85 gangs working on that 
eee day, and they required an additional 43 day gangs. 

Mr. Casey. But is it fair to conclude from this chart and from 
these figures that there really was no serious shortage of gangs for 
the fourth quarter of 19547 

Mr. Damscaarp. Generally speaking, that would be true. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, there are only 3 or 4 days here where 
there was any serious shortage, and the ships couldn’t have been tied 
up too much because the very next day in most cases there were gangs 
idle? 

Mr. Damseaarp. Correct. 

Mr. Casey. Which would indicate that the shipment, for the most 
part, was held up only that one day; is that right ‘ 

Mr. Damscaarp. Yes, sir; that would be correct. 

Mr. Casgy. Now, then, for the first quarter of 1955, for the month 
of January there is a considerable shortage of gangs / 

Mr. Damseaarp. Correct. 

Mr. Casey. Is there any explanation for that that you could furnish 
to the committee / 

Mr. Damsceaarp. None that can be furnished reliably. We have 
made a number of studies of the gang shortage situation, and each 
period of critical shortage has been caused by not one but a number 
of factors, sometimes seasonal, sometimes nonrecurrent. I cannot 
from memory give you a reason for a shortage at any given period 
here. The chances are that a number of factors combined to have 
the net effect of causing a shortage. 

Mr. Cassy. You apparently have just one really full year covered 
here, from October 1, 1954, to September 30, 1955. If we went back 
through past years, would this general pattern hold true that these 
certain quarters would have gangs idle and certain quarters would 
have gang shortages ? 

Mr. Damseaarp. We have similar charts for earlier periods, Mr. 
Casey, and the picture is substantially the same on this chart as it is 
on previous charts with the one exception that I don’t think we have 
ever experienced a period of shortage as severe as that experienced 
at the end of the second quarter of 1955. Those bars, incidentally, 
would extend beyond the chart. You will notice that the numbers are 
lettered in there. The purpose of this chart is to show a peak-and- 
valley situation and to give you at a glance the shortage and idleness 
pictures. 

The Cuairman. During this second quarter— 

Mr. Damscaarp. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Ships were in port and wanted men to work ? 

Mr. Damseaarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And they just didn’t work ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. No, sir; the men who were available were working. 
They needed more men than were available. 
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The Cuatrrman. You say “idle” here. What do you mean by “idle” ? 
In June. 

Mr. Damscaarp. “Idle” means that they were available for work, 
Mr. Chairman, but not called to work because of the lack of work. 
‘They were not needed on the days on which we have bars going down 
below the line. 

The Cuarrman. They were not needed on those days ? 

Mr. Damseaarp. No, sir; there was no cargo to be handled. 

Mr. Casry. Where you have got these holidays indicated, you have 
got no figures for those days ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. That is correct, Mr. Casey. Those holidays were 
put in there simply to flag them as days on which the longshoremen 
were not available and orders were not placed. Some of those holi- 
days are in the contract, others are not. 

Mr. Casey. Well, I thought they worked on holidays and got over- 
time for it. 

Mr. Damseaarp. The contract provides that they do work and get 
overtime for it. 

Mr. Casey. Well, didn’t they work on any of these holidays? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Some men worked ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. Why haven’t we got any figures for them ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. The figures “for the entire chart are predicated on 
orders for gangs, and orders were not placed on those holidays, prob- 
ably because they didn’t expect the longshoremen to be available for 
work. But the details of that are unknown to me. The figures for 
holidays would distort this picture. No orders were placed, and I 
don’t know how many men were available on those given days. 

Mr. Casry. And yet some men worked ¢ 

Mr. Damscaarp. I presume that some men did, yes. It is a rare 
day when no one works on the waterfront. 

Mr. Casry. I mean, do they work without orders? I don’t under- 
stand when you say no orders were placed. 

Mr. Damscaarp. Certain priority cargoes are worked regardless of 
what day—mail, baggage, military cargo, things of that nature—and if 
there are any such cargoes to be moved, why, | orders would be placed 
and presumably the men would be av ailable to fill the orders and that 
work would be done. But in terms of commercial cargoes, the regular 

cargoes moving a er the docks, it is unusual to place such orders on 
Christmas Day or New Year’s Day. 

Mr. Asuiry. How do the men know to show up? How do the gang 
boys know ? 

Mr. Damseaarp. He is called. He doesn’t have to do anything 
other than indicate his willingness to work. He receives a telephone 
call at home telling him where to report. 

Mr. Asuiry. From where ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. From the dispatcher. 

Mr. Asuiry. But that is not recorded ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Certainly it is recorded. 

Mr. Asuiry. Well, you say these figures come from the dispatch 
office ? 

Mr. Damseaarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Asuiey. Holiday orders are recorded in the dispatcher’s office ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. All orders are recorded. 
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Mr. Asuiey. I think I agree with Mr. Casey. I don’t see why they 
are not in here. 

Mr. Damscaarp. Well, I don’t know whether you could consider a 
number of men who have taken a day off as being idle on that par- 
ticular day when they were not specifically ordered by a steamship 
company or a stevedore to go to work. They had previously indicated 
their desire to take the day off because it was a holiday. Because of 
that situation, the steamship company placed no order. Now, is that 
a question of idleness or shortage ? 

Mr. Casry. Well, for one thing, of course, are we to assume that 
every longshoreman in this union indicated they didn’t want to work 
on Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, and Bloody 
Thursday ¢ 

Mr. DamsGaarp. No, I do not believe that every longshoreman in- 
dicates his personal w eh one way or the other, but his representative, 
collective bargaining representative, indicates to the employers that 
the men would like to take a given day off in the case of holidays. 

Mr. Casry. Couldn’t some of them want to work and get overtime 
for the holidays? 

Mr. Damsaaarp. They do. 

Mr. Crperserc: Well, n doesn’t say that they didn’t work on the 
holiday, does it? It just says they weren’t short on the holidays. 

Mr. Damseaarp. Prec ively: The number working is not on this 
chart. The sole purpose of this chart is to show whether or not you 
were short of gangs or you had gangs idle on any given day. That 
is al] this thing purports ' to show becatise 

Mr. Ceperserc. You assume that a man, on Christmas Day for in- 
stance, is taking the normal holiday and that he is not idle in the 
sense of the word that you would normally speak of it on an ordinary 
week working day ¢ 

Mr. Damscaarp. That is right. This has a very limited purpose. 
It indicates shortage and idleness, and that is all it indicates. 

Mr. Cassy. I see. 

Mr. Damseaarb. The next exhibit, however, goes further. 

The CrHarrman. Now, here, June 1955, you have a notation, “Stop 
work—bridges.” What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Damscaarp. That is a rather cryptic description of a situation 
where a public demonstration was staged by the union. In order to 
stage that demonstration, they were not ‘available for work. 

The Cuarrman. What kind of demonstration / 

Mr. Damscaarp. They were protesting something in connection 
with, I think, the prosecution of Mr. Bridges. 

Mr. Casey. What is Bloody Thursday ¢ : 

Mr. DaMscaaro. Bloody Thursday dates back to the 1934 strike, and 
it happened to have been Thursday. It has since become all other 
days of the week, but it is the day on which I believe two longshore- 
men, perhaps others, were killed in a demonstration. It has been 
referred to as Bloody Thursday since that time. 

Mr. Casey. The first Thursday i in July every year? 

Mr. Damscaarp. No, it is ona given date. 

Mr. Casry. July 5? 

Mr. DamsGaarp. Yes, correct. 

Mr. Casey. So it is Bloody whatever day of the week it falls on? 
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Mr. Damscaarp. No, it is always Bloody Thursday, but Bloody 
Thursday may be on a Tuesday. 

Mr. Casry. And of course there is nothing in the contract about 
Bloody Thursday or any other day, is there? 

Mr. Damscaarp. No, there is nothing in the contract about Bloody 
Thursday. 

Mr. Casey. What do you do, recognize, however, between the union 
and the employers that you are not going to be able to call out gangs 
on Bloody Thursday ¢ 

Mr. Damscaarp. The union tells the employers the situation, and 
in all probability the employers would not order gangs knowing that 
they would not be available, that that was the word from the union. 

In connection with your question on the number working, our next 
exhibit, which I have numbered B-2 (see p. 96), gives a lot more 
information than the B-1 exhibit, which shows merely the shortage 
and idleness of ship gangs. 

You will notice that the exhibit covers by month the period from 
1952 through September of 1955. The first column, in answer to your 
earlier question, Mr. Casey, gives the number of registered men in 
each month and each of the years indicated—registered ship gangs, 
excuse me. 

Mr. AsHiey. How many men to a gang? 

Mr. Damseaarp. There is an exhibit which will illustrate that, too, 
Mr. Ashley. 

The second column is titled “Gang days idle,” and it shows, for 
instance, that in the month of January 1952 there were 555 gang days 
idle. That means 1 gang on 1 day; and if you had 10 gangs on 1 day 
there were 10 gang days idle on that particular day. The sum o 
those for the month, for each day of the month, of January totaled 
555. 

The next column is gang days squared off. The term “squared off,” 
I believe, is peculiar to this industry, and it is the day on which a 
gang indicates it wants to take the day off. That is called a square- 
off. 

Now, the next column over is called gangs made up. Now, those 
are gangs made up from the regular men who are available for dis- 
patch but who are not part of the regular gang makeup. Certain 
skills are taken—winch bie hatch tender, and so forth—and gangs 
built up around them when needed. So that, in addition to the num- 
ber of registered ship gangs available, you do have available a certain 
number of gangs which can be made up. And this indicates that in 
January 1952 there were 472 gangs made up during that month. 

The next column is simply gang days worked. 

The column headed “Gang days short” is comparable to the gan 
days idlecolumn. Soin the month of January you had a month whick 
was predominately one of gang idleness, there being a total of 555 
gang days idle and only 307 gang days short. 

You will note from looking at the exhibit down at the bottom of 
the page that the situation has reversed itself, although there is con- 
siderable variation month to month and year to year. 

Now, in addition to ship gangs there are so-called dockmen, em- 
ployed to handle cargo on the docks themselves and in and out of rail- 
road cars. The dockmen are used primarily for palletizing. These 
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last two columns are added to the earlier columns which pertain to 
ship gangs so that you can get the total picture as far as the com- 
plement of the manpower is concerned. 

Mr. Asuuey. In other words, you would add your gang days worked 
to your dock days worked for your total? You would have to— 

Mr. Damscaarp. Well, you would have to multiply gang days 
worked by the number of men in the gang. 

Mr. Asuuey. Yes. 

Mr. Damscaarp. And then you would have them on a comparable 
basis; yes, sir. 

Mr. Asutey. Yes. 

Mr. DamscAarp. The last column is simply, as indicated, the ton- 
nage handled in each of the months, in the event the committee or any 
of its staff wish to make comparison of the situation. 

Mr. Casey. This particular chart, as you point out yourself, varies 
from year to year insofar as the relationship between gang days idle 
and gang days worked or gang days short? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. And apparently the year 1955, at least for the first 7 
months, is the worst that the chart shows, is it not, so far as gang 
days short are concerned ? 

Mr. Damse@aarp. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. Now, is there any general explanation of that? Is it 
the fact that the operations at Los Angeles are increasing so that by 
the time we get to 1955 it illustrates a “need for more longshoremen? 
Or what is the explanation ? 

Mr. Damseaarp. No, sir. The chart—you will recall that was this 
up-and-down one here—shows that during the latter months of 1955, 
August and September, there is apparently a falling off of the need 
for men, which counteracts this period of extreme shortage here. 

Now, I don’t know the explanation for that situation, but I can tell 
you that itisa recurring one. If you take this same chart back 5 years, 
you will see the same picture, with the exception that you will find 
none quite so severe as this, this One particular period in here. But 
the rest of it is quite normal for the port of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Casey. Now, has PMA made any similar study with respect to 
any other port operations that would ‘lend us any intelligence as to 
whether this is a normal situation in a port of this size? 

Mr. Damscaarp. I may be able to fill that need, Mr. Casey, with 
another exhibit. I will check it. 

Mr. CepersBere. May I just ask a question ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. CeperserG. Dockman days worked, we assume that that means 
these are dockmen who worked so many days to handle so much ton- 
nage; is that right? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Yes. 

Mr. Crpersera. Then this indicates that the more dockman days 
worked, the less tonnage there is handled. 

Mr. Damseaarp. I suggest, sir, that you let me proceed with the 
exhibits, because there are others that cover it. 

Mr. Creperserc. That will be covered ‘ 

Mr. Damseaarp. Yes. 

Mr. Asiitey. That happened on the last one. 
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Mr. DamsGaarp. We have a third exhibit on the manpower situa- 
tion, which we have designated “Exhibit B-3,” (see p. 97), a ork 
short table which we have titled “Adequacy of the Shoreside Wor 
Force.” And with specific reference to your question, Mr. Casey, 
this will provide a comparison of the southern California area with 
other port areas in terms of the volume of cargo handled and the man- 
power available in each of the port areas. 

The figures that you see here are percentage figures, 100 percent 
being the total Pacific coast. And it is to be read as follows: In the 
northern California area there are 3314 percent of the total number 
of longshoremen. Let’s call them longshoremen in the broad sense. 
Those are the men available. They worked 35 percent of all the man- 
hours worked on the Pacific coast, and they handled 37.8 percent of all 
of the tons handled on the coast. Southern California has nearly 30 
percent of the men available. They work 32 percent, 33 percent, of 
the man-hours and handle 24 percent of the cargo in terms of tonnage, 
Oregon and Washington in like fashion. 

Mr. Casey. Well, what is the significance of this chart? Is it that 
for each of these other three sections, northern California, Oregon, 
and Washington, that in proportion to the number of men employed 
and the number of man-hours worked they each handle a larger per- 
centage of cargo than their percentage of men and man-hours, whereas 
in southern California they handle less tons than the percentage of 
men and man-hours worked ¢ 

Mr. DamscGAarp. That is a conclusion which could be drawn. The 
purpose of this exhibit is indicated in its title, that it is a test of the 
adequacy of the work force; and in order to do so, we had to have a 
comparison with the other port areas. So we stated that the total 
manpower complement, both in terms of men and man-hours worked, 
in relation to the volume of business in that port to see whether or not 
the number of men and the man-hours worked in Los Angeles was 
enough, so to speak, to handle the volume of business that there was 
in Los Angeles. And we found that there was, on the basis of the 
other port areas. If you use the other three sectors on the Pacific 
coast as a guide, then there would appear to be enough men in the 
port of Los Angeles, assuming all else equal. 

Mr. Casey. I don’t see it that way. I don’t see the logic of that 
conclusion at all. You derive from this that there are enough men in 
Los Angeles to handle the cargo merely because Los Angeles has less 
cargo handled than the percentage of men to the rest of the areas in 
the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Damscaarp. I believe so; yes. This states the proportion of 
the total—everything is stated in terms of proportion of the total 
coast. 

Now, in San Francisco or northern California, we have 33 percent 
of the men and we have 37 percent of the tons to handle. 

Mr. Asuiry. Tons handled, you mean ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Yes; tons to handle, actually. This says tons 
handled, and it was tons handled for the period of January to June; 
but we are regarding this exhibit in terms of some measure of the 
business to be handled in the port area. 

Now, we took the months of January through June, which were past 
and for which we have figures, to determine how much business there 
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was in each of these areas, and then we took a look at. the size of the 
work force to see whether or not there is enough work force here to 
handle this, the reason being that if you have a situation in northern 
California where so many men can handle so many tons, and you have 
it in Oregon and you have it in Washington and you have an equivalent 
number of men or numbers of man-hours in Los Angeles, they should 
be able to handle the cargo. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Of course, if I may interject, there is one variable 
here, and that is the type of cargo. It might vary port to port. 

Mr. Damscaarp. It does. Itnot only can, but it does. 

Mr. CeperserG. You cannot draw an ironclad conclusion from this? 

Mr. Damseaarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Crepersera. It is just an indication ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. I think that is a preferable term; yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. Let’s just take the top two, northern California and 
southern California. Now, give me an illustration in terms of these 
figures as to when you would conclude that there were insufficient 
men here to handle the cargo. In other words, how would the figures 
work if you decided you did not have enough men here to handle the 
cargo? Take some arbitrary figures and illustrate when you would 
determine that there are not enough men to handle the cargo. 

Mr. Damseaarp. Let’s take southern California with 29.8 of the men 
and cut it down to 10 percent and leave the tons handled, and you 
spread the 29.8 percent up and down in the other 3 areas. Then you 
would have larger chunks of men in relation to the tons handled. 

Mr. Casry. Can we conclude from that that northern California, 
which was handling 37 percent of the cargo, with only 33 percent of 
the men, that they do not have enough men ? 

Mr. DaMscaarp. No; that is what actually has been done. 

Mr. Casey. I know it is. But can we conclude that they do not 
have enough men? They are handling more cargo than the percentage 
of men they have. 

Mr. Damse@aarp. If you took southern California as the guide, you 
could do that. But we took the other three ports, which show a rela- 
tionship between the number of men and the tons handled, which is 
disproportionate from that in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Cassy. Does productivity come into this thing at all? 

Mr. Damscaarp. I believe that it does; yes. 

Mr. Casey. Of course, you might be right. I won’t argue with you, 
but I can’t see it. 

Mr. Totierson. As a matter of fact, wouldn’t this be better termed 
comparison of productivity,” in a very general way ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. An extremely gener: al way, yes, sir, perhaps. 

Mr. Totierson. Just looking at the record of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Damscaarp. Shall we proceed to the next exhibit? 

The Cuarrman. I guess I’m just dumb. But I don’t understand 
this proposition. Here is 33.5, 35.0, and they handled 37.08. They 
handle more than their percentage, it says here. 

Mr. Damseaarp. That’s right. 

The Cuarrman. And these : 29 and 32, they only handle 24. 

Mr. Damscaarp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAn. Now, do I understand that that shows that there is 
not the productivity here? 
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Mr. Damseaarp. It may show that. It may show a lot of other 
things. 

The Cuarrman. Well, what does it show? That’s what I want to 
know. 

Mr. Damscaarp. Simply to show the differences in proportion, that 
is all, on the Pacific coast. 

The Cuarman. If you just gave me this, I would say that it showed 
the lack of productivity here as compared to this other. 

Mr. Damscaarp. We have other exhibits specifically devoted to the 
subject of productivity, and you may find a relationship between some 
of the later exhibits and this particular exhibit. 

The Cuarrman. What did you say, now, that this showed ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. It shows simply the differences in the proportion 
of men to the volume of tonnage handled. 

Mr. Asutey. Mr. Chairman, if I might. it seems to me that there 
is a whole lot of difference between tons handled and tons to handle. 
Now, you have tons handled here underlined, and the implication, as 
the chairman says, upon looking at this, certainly involves produc- 
ae in the Northwest; part of that is sacpensid in that fashion, 

California, Oregon, and Washington. On the other hand, if, as you 
say or said a few moments ago, you are speaking of tons to handle, 
then you get into the question of how many ships are coming into the 
Los Angeles area, how much work there actually is for these men to 
do; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Damscaarp. That is quite true. 

Mr. AsHiey. So that it need not reflect productivity at all, or not 
essentially ¢ 

Mr. Damseaarp. There is a relationship between tons handled and 
tons to handle in the future. Obviously, if you are going to make a 
prediction on how many tons you are going to handle in the future, 
you take into consideration, among other things, if not as a primary 
consideration, the tons that you did handle in the past. This hap- 
pens to be a period for which we do have records, and this is in the 
past tense, so to speak. 

Mr. Creperserc. May I inject something here? 

Can we assume that the reason that you presented this exhibit is to 
point out that there is a lack of productivity in Los Angeles? Or just 
why did you put the exhibit in? 

Mr. Damseaarp. I put the exhibit in for the purpose of showing 
a disproportionate relationship between the work forces available in 
the four port areas and the business that is done in those areas. That 
is all Iam doing. 

Mr. Creperserc. That is as good a way as I know of saying that 
there is a disproportionate amount of productivity. 

Mr. Damscaarp. I suggest, sir, that some later exhibits may tie 
into this. You may see a “relationship between this exhibit, B-3, and 
some other exhibits devoted specifically to productivity. 

Mr. Casry. Now, can we say that this would be the crudest way in 
the world to measure productivity ? ? 

Mr. Damseaarp. That is a pretty broad statement. It would cer- 
tainly be a crude way of doing it. However, there are many other 
crude ways of doing it. 

Mr. AsHtLry. Let’s get on with the other exhibits, then, and we will 
have a look at them. 
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Mr. Casey. I asked you a few minutes ago if you had made any 
study of other ports to indicate whether the number of days where 
they had gangs idle and gangs short. was normal so far as this chart 
on Los Angeles i is concerned; and I was wondering whether this was 
the chart you were referring to when I asked that question. 

Mr. Damscaarp. No. May I answer that question now before it 
gets lost somewhere ¢ 
- Mr. Casey. Yes. 

Mr. Damseaarv. We do maintain precise records on the numbers 
of gangs dispatched and the orders coming in for gangs, and we know 
the number of registered gangs. So we have all of the information 
as a matter of course. We have such records for all port areas. We 
have not prepared elaborate statistical presentations because it has 
been unnecessary to analyze the situation. There has been no severe 
problem, as there has been in Los Angeles. 

Hence, the preparation of these analyses, if you will, for the pur- 
pose of trying to find out the nature of the problem i in the hope that 
the solution could be found. And on the basis of this sort of informa- 
tion several attempts were made to solve the situation of critical gang 
shortages in Los Angeles. There are certain areas in the Northwest 
where there have been critical shortages, but those have been short- 
lived; and I believe as of the moment, there are no areas other than 
Los Angeles where we have a real problem. 

Mr. Casry. Well, do you have a real problem in Los Angeles so far 
as gang shortages are concerned ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. We certainly had a very real problem at the tail 
end of the second quarter. I mean the fact that that situation recurs 
isa problem. And it will recur, as it has in the past. 

Mr, Casey. And yet you submit this exhibit, which you have inter- 
preted to mean that you have an adequate shoreside work force in Los 
Angeles ? ; 

Mr. Damscaarp. Overall, that istrue. But the nature of the opera- 
tion in Los Angeles is such that there are gluts of cargo to be handled 
at given times, and then a period where there are Telatively small 
amounts of ‘argo to handle. In the other areas the flow of cargo is 
apparently much more regulated. So that a work force can be spread 
more evenly over the work that must be done. In Los Angeles, for 
some reason or other, that appears to be impossible. We are giving 
you this peak, follow ed by a valley, and it has been going on for years. 

Mr. Casey. You may not be the proper witness to ask this question, 
but isn’t there some way in which this peak-and-valley proposition can 
be taken care of in the scheduling rather than in putting on men who 
will be idle most of the time? 

Mr. Damscaarp. You are correct, Mr. Casey. I am not the man to 
ask that question. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Aten. I will get myself straightened out. Assuming these 
two columns—man-hours worked and tons handled—are compared, 
assuming the cargoes are similar and that the productivity of each 
man was the same, wouldn’t it follow that 35 percent of the man-hours 
worked would handle 35 percent of the tons handled ? 
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Mr. Damscaarp. I didn’t quite get your question, Mr. Allen. In 
San Francisco, you have 35 percent of the man-hours worked han- 
dling 37 percent of the tons. 

Mr. Auten. Correct. But now assume that the cargoes in northern 
and southern California are similar. 

Mr. Damscaarp. Right. 

Mr. Auten. And that the men work at the same rate of productivity. 
Then wouldn’t 35 percent of the man-hours worked handle 35 percent 
of the tons handled ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. No. They would handle 37. 

Mr, Auten. But they are not working at the same rate, then, are 
they ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Well, you said if they did work at the same rate. 

Mr. Auten. Yes; if they did work at the same rate. 

Mr. Damscaarp. Then the figures would be the same as they are for 
northern California. 

Mr. Atten. Which would be 1 percent for 1 percent? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Right. 

Mr. Auten. Which is an average measure of productivity / 

Mr. Damscaarp. I do have some figures specifically on productivity, 

r, that might clear that. 

The next two exhibits concern the subject of productivity as such, 
and the first is labeled C—1 (see p. 98). 

This is a chart that bears on productivity. It is the simple plotting 
of 2 curves, 1 for the number of man-hours worked in each of the years 
1948-55. Incidentally, 1955 is an estimated annual rate based on the 
record to date. That is the solid black line or the blue line on the 
original chart on the wall there. And the second curve is that of tons 
handled. That is the dotted curve or the red one on the original chart. 
It is made up in 3 panels, showing a comparison between northern 
and southern California and 1 overall set of curves for all ports on 
the Pacific coast. I would like to invite your attention to the third 
panel first. 

You will notice that there is a relationship between total man-hours 
worked and the tons handled. Now, the man-hours worked in this 
statistical series are those worked by longshoremen and supervisorial 
help; in other words, the personnel actually handling cargoes. It does 
not include clerks, miscellaneous workers, and so forth. It is to be 
expected, I think, that there is a relationship between man-hours spent 
working a certain amount of cargo and the amount of that cargo, and 
the plotting of the curves indicates that there is such a relationship. 

You will notice that in northern California the shape of the hook 

is much the same as it is for all ports on the Pacific coast. You will 
also note that in southern California we started out with some sort of 
relationship in 1948-50; but commencing in about 1951-52 the 2 curves 
tend to go in opposite directions, where you have a falling off of the 
amount of tonnage handled in the southern California area. For 
some reason or other, the man-hours worked have been maintained. 
Well, they haven’t been maintained; they have actually increased dur- 
ing the same period that the tons handled in the area decreased. 

You commented a moment ago, Mr. Casey, about crude measure- 
ments of productivity. This is a measure of productivity in itself, and 
I think the adjective “crude” might apply here also, because the tons 
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handled are a conglomeration. Whenever you mention ton, you are 
going to have to be awfully specific. It is one of the major problems 
in measuring productivity that the unit of measurement varies even 
within the same commodity, so that certain commodities don’t always 
move in 40-cubic-foot units or 2,000-pound units, but may move in 
either, and do. Lumber is considered in here on the basis of a thou- 
sand board-feet. So, to that extent, it is a crude measurement of 
productivity. 

However, from an overall standpoint, taking the bulk solid total 
of tons and, on the other side, man-hours, to see whether or not there 
is any relationship, we find that there is a normal relationship for 
the coast asa whole. There is that normal relationship in the northern 
California area, but there is not that normal relationship in the south- 
ern California area. The figures and footnotes which make up the 
chart are attached to it. 

Mr. Casry. You have other charts of productivity besides this one? 

Mr. Damscaarp. I have another one specifically on commodities, 
because it was my understanding that this committee wished such 
information. 

Mr. Casey. Well, certainly it would be a more accurate measure of 
productivity to find out what tons are handled on each particular 
commodity. Also, if there are any variables or any differences so far 
as measurements or other things are concerned, we can understand 
that. But these charts were taken in what? In terms of total figures 
supplied to PMA by these various steamship companies ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. No; these are not—well, yes, in the original in- 
stance. They are statistics which are maintained by the association, 
and have been for many years. The tons handled are those reported 
by steamship and stevedoring companies and have been reported to the 
association since its inception. In fact, one of the bases of assessment 
for support of the association are these very tons. 

Mr. Casey. So that when we have been told in the past that pro- 
ductivity figures are not available, Mr. St. Sure so testified in Wash- 
ington, and I have been told that many times by the representatives 
of PMA, they meant productivity figures that get a little deeper into 
the picture than this kind of a picture ‘here. 

Mr. Damscaarv. They meant—and I am sure Mr. St. Sure meant— 
precise, accurate, weighted indexes of productivity. Those we do 
not have. We have made repeated attempts to get them. There are 
a myriad of statistical and technical difficulties involved, as well as 
other difficulties, and we do not have such. 

Mr. Casry. Have you made any request in the last month? 

Mr. DamsGaarp. Yes. And my next exhibit is the result of a special 
survey conducted for this particular purpose. We have made such 
surveys in the past. In fact, I have a file drawer full of them, and 
we have a new one for you. 

Mr. Casry. I think we had better get the next exhibit, then. 

Mr. Damscaarp. I have numbered this one C-2 (see p. 99), and if 
I may invite your attention to the large sheet first and the summary 
second. 

I would like to explain, Mr. Chairman, the nature of this exhibit 
in some detail because I think it important in its evaluation. This 
is the result of a special survey on longshore productivity conducted 
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by the association’s research department. The questionnaire was 
dated October 3. 

Mr. Casey. Addressed to all the companies 4 

Mr. Damscaarp. It was addressed to steamship companies only, not 
the stevedores. 

Mr. Casey. Stevedores are members of your association / 

Mr. Damscaarp. They are. 

Mr. Casey. How many steamship companies did you address the 
questionnaire to? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Forty-five. 

Mr. Casey. How many answers did you get ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Seventeen, three of which were negative. 

Mr. Casey. They wouldn’t give them to you? 

Mr. Damscaarn. No, we asked for certain specified commodities, 
and in two instances the companies stated—acknowledged receipt of 
the questionnaire—and stated that they did not handle ‘those particu- 
lar products and therefore could not give us a report. The third 
company did not have staff available to do the job in the time allotted. 

Mr. Casry. Why didn’t you send it to the stevedores ? 

Mr. DamsGaarp. Because we thought we would get better coverage 
from the steamship companies, covering more ports, and it would 
be a simpler method of arriving at these figures. In other words, in- 
stead of sending it to a hundred-odd stevedores in the ports up and 
down the coast, we could send it to 45 steamship companies, most of 
whom were right in the city of San Francisco. And the steamship 
company would obtain his information from his stevedores in all of 
the port areas and thereby get the reports from 4 or 5 stevedores on 
the Pacific coast, if he happened to call at that many ports, funneled 
into a single report for submission to us. 

Mr. Casey. It is not because of any reluctance on the part of the 
stevedores to furnish the information to you ¢ 

Mr. ate aarp. There has been such reluctance in past periods. 
As I say, we received replies, positive replies, giving the figures 
which til see here from 14 steamship companies. If that is indica- 
tive of reluctance—well, it may be an aes ation of reluctance, al- 
though all of the steamship company personnel to whom I spoke 
did not indicate any reluctance at the time I spoke to them. We 
have had evidence of such reluctance in the past, with the claim that 
it is a trade secret or some other thing; but a later witness I am sure 
could enlarge on that situation for you. 

Mr. Casey. But the stevedores would give you figures that included 
both American- and foreign-flag ships, or is this only a clue as to 
maritime-flagships ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. No. We have as members foreign steamship 
comp: ce and these 14 include some foreign operators. 

Mr. Casey. Can you tell us among the 14 how many were Ameri- 

can a how many foreign flags ? 

Mr. DamsGaarp. I could count them for you. 

Mr. Casey. I think it might be—— 

Mr. DamsGaarp. Only 1 of the 14. 

Mr. Casry. Is what? 

Mr. Damseaarp. A foreign operator. In terms of evaluating this 

sample, which is what this study is, you have to not only know the 
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number of companies reporting, but roughly how much of the total 
tonnage handled in any of these areas thus reported were for pur- 
poses of this survey. And while the figure varies from year to year, 
generally this represents about 5 percent of all tons handled. In 
other words, the tons—figures that we have used on prev ious exhib- 
its—being the total tons, “these tons represent roughly 5 percent. 

We asked for specific commodities as listed on this sheet. The 
questionnaires were separate for loading and discharging and sepa- 
rate for each port area. The results that appear here are in terms 
of man-hours. 

One of the purposes of using a man-hour rather than a gang-hour, 
which is perhaps a more familiar term, in productivity was that we 
could eliminate certain differences in the makeup of gangs by re- 
ducing it all to a man-hour. 

The results are weighted in terms of the number of tons reports. 
For instance, if we had two companies reporting on flour, meals, and 
feeds and burl: ap bags, one of whom had 10,000 tons that they were 
reporting on, another 5,000, the one reporting 10,000 had twice the 
weight of the other one in arriving at the weighted-average produc- 
tivity per man-hour for that particular commodity. That is the nature 
of this exhibit. 

I would also like to call your attention to the fact that in San Fran- 
cisco and in Los Angeles these figures represent what is known as a 
long-gang operation from place of rest or point of rest into the 
ship’s hold. Columbia River and Puget Sound are a ship’s tackle 
operation exclusively, because the other work is done in a different 
fashion by terminal operators. You will notice much higher produc- 
tivity in the Northwest. Part of that is explained in that fashion, 
that the operation in the Northwest is taking the cargo from the ship’s 
side into the ship’s hold. The operation in California is taking it 
from the place of rest, be it in the shed or some place else on the 
dock, to the shipside and then into the hold of the ship. 

There are some conclusions that can be drawn from this report, and 
I have attempted to do so in the accompanying sheet. I have made 
comparisons again in terms of percent for loading and discharging 
for the commodities which were handled in both San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 1 am not sure whether this was a convenient way for 
you to view the situation, but I could think of no other. 

It can be read as follows: That in 1954, on loading flour, meals, 
and feeds, and burlap bags, production per man-hour in Los Angeles 
was approximately 30 percent worse than it was in San Francisco. 
In 1955, it was approximately half as good in Los Angeles, 50 percent 
worse than in San Francisco. 

You will notice that on the commodities listed here that Los Angeles 
figures are always below those in San Francisco. Hence, all of them 
minuses. Conversely, on discharging, you will find that Los Angeles 
is better than San Francisco in the discharging of certain commodities. 

Mr. Casry. How many American-flag ships belong to PMA? 

Mr. Damscaarv. A hundred 

Mr. Casey. That is all right. I can ask another witness. 

Mr. Damscaarp. American-flag ships, you said ? 

Mr. Casey. Shipping companies, I mean. Thirteen companies that 
responded to this questionnaire; is that correct, American flag? 
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Mr. Damseaarp. That is correct. I should have that information 
but I don’t just now. 

Mr. Casry. All right. Supply it for the record. 

Mr. Damseaarp. I would like, because of the many, many variables 
in measuring productivity, that extreme caution be used by the com- 
mittee or its staff members in making any comparisons with other 
figures that you have, because of all of the differences, the number 
of men used, the difference in the operation itself, acts of God, weather, 
ship design, weight, the way the cargo was stowed, the condition of 
the gear. There are innumerable variables that enter into measure- 
ments of productivity, and to adequately discount for each of them 
is a major job. 

Mr. Casry. Was that caution directed at the committee and staff 
in using these figures in comparison with any other figures we might 
have or in using these figures by themselves ? 

Mr. DamscGaarp. I was interested in having the committee realize 
that this is a sample; the size and adequacy of the sample I have 
attempted to describe, and it pertains to this. I know of no other 
figures available to you, but that in using these they are a sample con- 
ducted on a commodity basis, to my underst: anding, specifically at your 

request. We do not normally maintain on a current continuing basis 
productivity statistics on commodities. 

Mr. Casey. Well, would you qualify as an expert statistician in this 
field ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. I hesitate to call myself an expert on anything, Mr. 
Casey, but I have done an awful lot of work in attempting to compile 
productivity indices for the industry. 

Mr. Casey. Well, would you care to venture an opinion as to whether 
the sample that is represented by these statistics is a reliable sample? 

Mr. Damscaarp. A 5-percent sample for general purposes is not con- 
sidered bad. I would prefer, because of the nature of longshore pro- 
ductivity, to have a larger sample. I would have been much happier 
with the figures and much more content and at ease in my own mind 
if I had a larger sample. 

Mr. Casry. Well, is it the intention of PMA to follow through 
on this request and this questionnaire of October 3 and to obtain 
further figures? 

Mr. Dams@aarv. It most certainly is, and Mr. St. Sure will prob- 
ably elaborate on that. But it has been our practice over many years 
in the past, whenever we had a chance, to get something more on 
productivity. We took that opportunity and tried to follow up on 
it, and we will do so in this instance. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, at some future date before the record 
of this committee is closed, you could take whatever figures are fur- 
nished to PMA and bring this sample up to date, so to speak, and 
furnish that for the record ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. It may be; yes, sir. Questionnaires are out and 
deadlines were given, obviously for purposes of this hearing. We will 
attempt to get ‘additional information and, if that is the “request, we 
will do so. 

Mr. Casry. Well, you have already made the request pursuant to 
our request. 
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Mr. Damscaarp. We will probably change the system slightly. I 
mean, having supplied some information, we would want it on a con- 
tinuing basis, and that is what I referred to when I said that I would 
hike to have regular statistics. I mean this sampling technique is a 
technique of arriving at what you want, but it is much better in my 
opinion to have statistics on productivity coming in regularly so that 
they can be evaluated and quoted, and so forth, on a continuing basis 
and weighted properly, so that perhaps not today but 5 years from 
now you would have what you could consider a reliable index on 
productivity, which I don’t have at the moment. We have this type 
of measurement. We have specific samples and we have the overall 
trends. We don’t have a good index that is sound from a statistical 
standpoint that covers any period of time. 

Mr. Casey. Well, could ce venture a reliable opinion that the long- 
shore productivity in the Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor area is 
lower than it is in San Francisco, Columbia River, P uget Sound? 

Mr. DamscGaarp. Yes: that is what this exhibit shows. 

Mr. Casey. I know that is what the exhibit shows 

Mr. Damscaarp. I believe that to be the fact. 

Mr. Casry. But can we rely on that aspect of the e *xhibits ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. You may rely on that. The exact extent to which 
it is higher or lower is what I am worried about. 

Mr. Casry. Well, I thought that might be what you are worried 
about. But can we draw the general conclusion that productivity, at 
least, is lower ? 

Mr. DamsGaarp. You may. 

Mr. Casey. And can we draw a further conclusion that longshore 
productivity is considerably lower? In other words, is it accurate to 
that extent ? 

Mr. Damseaarp. My whole point is the definition of “considerably.” 
I have given you some figures here in percent. And those may or may 
not be right. They are certainly arithmetically correct so far as this 

sample is conc erned. Whether or not, if I had a 70-percent sample, 
the { figure would still be 25 or 30 percent or not, I don’t know. I did 
check the results of this thing with practical stevedores, because I 
wanted and valued their impression. I mean you can’t work in an 
operation day in and day out without having a feeling about the situ- 
ation. I checked the results to find out whether or not they were 
reasonable, and I was told in each instance that they were reasonable. 
In other words, my figures derived arithmetically reflect a situation 
which is believed to exist by the people in the business. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be a good idea at this 
»0int to have the names of the companies who have supplied this in- 
formation in the record so that we will know what companies have not 
supplied the information. 

The Cuamman. Well, some companies explained that they did not 
have the staff. 

Mr. Damscaarp. Correct. 

The Cuarrman. And the time available. And you have, as I under- 
stand it, to enlarge on this. 

Mr. DamscaAarp. Follow through on this. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. Let’s wait and see. 
I want to ask you a question. Are you through asking them? 
Mr. Casey. Yes. 
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The Cuarrman. When you found out these figures to exist, what 
conclusion did you come to, if you came to any conclusion, as to why 
this discrepancy between these ports ¢ 

Mr. Damscaarp. I am limited in this situation because I don’t know 
enough about the practical aspects of stevedoring. I obviously came 
to the conclusion that the figures are lower in Los Angeles than in 
San Francisco, but as to why they are lower I have no knowledge. 

The Cuarrm.x. Do you know anybody that could 

Mr. Damscaarp. I presume there will be witnesses who could en- 
large on that; yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Well, they are lower in loading and discharging 
also. You have some plus in discharging. You have no plus in 
loading. But the minus in discharging outnumbers the plus in dis- 
charging. 

Mr. Damscaarp. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. So, as a whole, there is a noticeable difference. 

Mr. Damscaarp. Yes, sir; there is. But to explain that difference 
is something else again. 

The Cuairman. In your capacity you don’t ask any questions as 
to why? 

Mr. Damscaarp. I normally would ask questions as to why as I 
would with any analysis of a statistical nature. In this situation I 
have endeavored to prepare a set of statistical exhibits, and it is my 
understanding that there are some other witnesses to follow me who 
will elaborate and, in fact, will use some of the charts that we have 
prepared here. 

The CuatrmMan. Will it explain this difference ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. And attempt to explain it; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And all these exhibits go in the transcript ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. The next set of three exhibits pertain to the cost of 
cargo handling in Los Angeles. I have numbered the first one D-1 
(see p. 101), and it is titled “Comparative Analysis, Payroll Cost Per 
Longshore Gang Hour.” You will notice that it is divided into two 
parts—or perhaps you won’t notice it; it seems to be indented for 
some reason—but there is an A—Loading, at the top of the page and 
halfway down, B—Discharging. 

The purpose of this exhibit is to show the difference in the gang 
complement for a typical full longshore gang between the port areas, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. You will notice that the loading 
gang in San Francisco, which is the first bank of figures here, totals 
i814 men. A loading gang in Los Angeles totals 2135 men, the differ- 
ence being in supervision, as you will notice from glancing at the 
figures which add up to the 2134. 

Now, there is a cost per hour for each of these classifications, and 
those have been listed here and extended by the number of men in 
that particular classification to give you what is called here a total 
straight-time cost. That means the total straight-time cost.for 1 
hour of this gang’s time: $42.76 in San Francisco against $50.39 in 
Los Angeles. If the hour happens to be an overtime hour and not 
a straight-time hour, you have to add the overtime differential, which 
is done for you here, giving you a total cost for an overtime hour, 1 
gang, 1 hour, of $64.13 in San Francisco against $75.60 in Los Angeles. 
That is direct wage cost. 
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In addition to that, there are other items, which are constant, how- 
ever, for San Francisco and Los Angeles, and they include the steve- 
dores’ override, the fringes, vacations, welfare, and pensions, and 
PMA assessment, giving a total cost per straight- time hour in San 
Francisco, loading, of $63.55, as compared to $74.80 for Los Angeles. 
A similar situation is described for discharging. In San Francisco 
it totals 1614 men, in Los Angeles 1934 men, but with corresponding 
differences in your total cost. 

Mr. Casry. You might read them out. 

Mr. Damscaarp. The total straight-time cost in San Francisco dis- 
charging is $56.79, against $68.04 in Los Angeles. 

Now, ‘attached to this comparison is an ar rithmetical table, the pur- 
pose of which is to illustrate how much difference in cost there is be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles, depending on varying rates of 
production. For instance, you could go down the first column, which 
is titled “Tons Handled Per Gang Hour,” and assume that you are 
going to handle 10 tons per gang hour of a given commodity. Your 
cost per ton on a straight-time basis in San Francisco is $6.36. In 
Los Angeles the same production, but with a different-sized gang, you 
have a ‘cost of $7.48, roughly one-sixth or 16 percent higher cost in 
Los Angeles due solely to the difference in the makeup of the long- 
shore gang. 

So this exhibit illustrates one reason why costs are higher in Los 
Angeles than in San Francisco. 

Mr. Casey. Is it fair to say that this exhibit, illustrating why costs 
are higher, is quite aside from anything to do with productivity ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Yes, sir. That assumes the same productivity. 
We just did assume the same productivity when we took the figure o1 
10 tons per gang-hour. However, if the productivity is stated in 
man-hours, you automatically get a lower one because of the number 
of men. 

The CHatrmMan. You get less productivity and you get more costs 
here ? 

Mr. DAMSGAARD. Yes, sir. 

Exhibit D-2 (see p- 103) is another reason why costs in Los Angeles 
are higher than in San Francisco. 

May I suggest, gentlemen, that when you open this booklet you 
skip the first page, which is in the nature of a summary, and allow 
me to explain the nature of this exhibit before we look at the summary. 
This booklet is nothing more than a chronological listing of pen: alty 
demands by the union outside of the commodities listed in the long- 
shore contract. 

A penalty by definition, I think, is a premium over the basic hourly 
rate for the handling of certain specific commodities or for commodi- 
ties in specified conditions, such as damaged cargo or shifting, un- 
pleasant, obnoxious, or for some reason the basis ‘of the demand for 
the premium rate of the handling of that cargo. 

The period covered is from June 1953 right up to date. Or I guess 
it is through June 29, the end of June 1955. The table provides the 
information with respect to the vessel involved, whether or not the 
demand occurred on the day shift or the night shift, the stevedore 
handling the situation, the nature of the disputes and its disposition. 

Now, page after page after page of check marks here appear in 
that penalty demand outside the contract. Those are precisely de- 
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mands by the union, by the longshoremen, for the payment of a penalty 
not specified in the contract. As you know, there are a number of 
commodities specifically stated in the contract with given rates of 
penalty which apply. 

There is also in the contract a section which pertains to so-called 
conditional penalties. Those are cargoes not specifically listed but 
which may be of such character, nature, or in such condition that they 
would want the payment of a penalty premium. That section has 
been in the contract for many years. In Los Angeles frequent use, 
very frequent use—739 instances of its use, as a matter of fact, in 
this exhibit alone in the period covered—has been made, whereas in 
the other port areas very little use is made of that conditional penalty 
clause in the contract. 

The Cuarrman. This applies to all ports 4 

Mr. Damseaarpd. This applies only to Los Angeles, sir, this particu- 
lar sheet here. There are 739 separate demands by the longshoremen 
for the payment of penalty premiums over the period shown here, 
which covers 2 years. That is an average of one a day. 

The CHarrman. Well, how many demands, we will say, were there 
in San Francisco during this same period / 

Mr. Damscaarp. Very, very few. I do not have those. 

The Cuamman. There were 700 and how many in this port ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Seven hundred and thirty-nine in this port. 

The CHatrMan. Well, how many were there in 

Mr. Damscaarp. I do not have it in terms of the number of such 
demands at my fingertips. I do have it in terms of total dollars, 
Mr. Bonner, in my next exhibit, and that might answer the question. 

The CHarrmMan. You mean total dollars here and total dollars 
there’ 

Mr. DamsGaarp. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrMan. But you could get the demands and put them in at 
this point in the record, could you not? 

Mr. Damscaarp. I believe so; ves, sir. 

Mr. Cuarrman. If you can, I wish you would. 

Mr. Damscaarp. We will attempt to do so, sir. 

(The information was later supplied as follows :) 

SAN Francisco, Cauir., December 13, 1955. 
JOHN DREWRY, 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Reur telegram December 12. This will advise that chronological listing of 
longshore penalty demands in addition to those commodities listed in contract 
are not maintained in San Francisco in same fashion as Los Angeles. Compila- 
tion of such a record for San Francisco would require lengthy processing of 
labor relations committee minutes and daily telephone log maintained by San 
Francisco port manager. Actually such penalty demands are much less frequent 
in San Francisco than Los Angeles. Port manager estimates approximately 


38 such demands per month of which 1 is paid. Trust this information will 
suffice for your needs. 


BENT DAMSGAARD, 
Pacific Maritime Association. 
The CHairman. Do you have any general idea how the demand 
compares ¢ 
Mr. Damseaarp. No, sir. I do not think that I would be qualified 
to make a statement on that. 
The Cuatrman. All right. 
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Mr. Asuiey. I have one question. 

The Cuainman. Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Asuiey. You say in your table here that the penalty demands 
in labor disputes are outside the contract. 

Mr. Damscaarp. The terminology we have used here is “outside the 
contract”; but what we mean by “outside the contract” is not one of 
those commodities specifically listed as those on which penalties should 
be paid. 

Mr. Asniey. But the contract, as you say, does provide for these 
conditional penalties ? 

Mr. Damseaarp. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Asutey. So there is nothing per se that would indicate that 
there is a violation of the contract in each one of these instances? 

Mr. DamsGaarp. No, sir. And if you will look at the summary, you 
will see extactly what the situation is with respect to that particular 
point. 

Now, of the total of 739 demands for penalty, 523 of them were paid 
after PMA inspection. This conditional penalty is a situation ato 
an inspection of the commodity is called for, an inspection is made, 
and then following an inspection a recommendation as to whether or 
not the penalty should be paid. 

Mr. Asu_Ey. What page are you on? 

Mr. Damscaarp. There is a fly sheet, isn’t there, right under the 
cover of your copy! 

Mr. Asuixy. Oh, yes. Thank you. 

Mr. Damscaarp. 167 of them were denied after inspection, and so 
on down the line. 

This has been analyzed for the period June 1, 1953, to the end of 
1954 in the first 2 columns; the last 6 months, or, rather, the months 
of January through June 1955, in the second 2 columns; and they 
are the total for the entire 2-year period stated in the number of both 
such in terms of the total. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, there were 500 granted ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. After inspection; yes, sir. There were more than 
500 actually paid, but there were 523 instances where inspections were 
made by qualified PMA personnel and it was recommended after the 
inspection that a penalty be paid. 

The Cuatrman. How long does it take you to make that nego- 
tiation ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. That inspection, you mean? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Damseaarp. I am not familiar with it exactly myself, sir, but 
I think long enough to get into a car and drive down to the dock and 
look at it, and that’s about it. 

The Cuatrman. And you make it, and that is the end of it? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Yes; if there is agreement. 

The CuatrMan. Do you have to collaborate with the main office of 
the company before you make that agreement to pay it? 

Mr. Damscaarp. You are getting into details, sir, in which I am not 
qualified, but there are people present who are. I don’t know exactly 
how that works. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t want to belabor these questions. You claim 
settlement for penalty is made instantaneously or denied when you 
drive down and look at it. 
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Mr. Damscaarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you say that it is possible that there is col- 
laboration back with the main office of the steamship company before 
itis paid? Or did you say that? 

Mr. DamsGaarp. a I did not say that 

The Cuarman. I don’t want to— 

Mr. Damscaarp. That there was any collaboration between the in- 
spector and the company. I said I didn’t know. I don’t believe that 
there is, actually, but I am not qualified as to the exact mechanics. 

The Cuairman. Is there any question that the discharging or load- 
ing of the ship might be held up 1f it isn’t made right now ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. I would like also, if I may, to refer that question 
to Mr. St. Sure. 

The CuarrmMan. Is there anyone—— 

Mr. Damscaarp. Yes; there are scheduled, I believe, two witnesses, 
:urther witnesses, from PMA who will be qualified to answer that 
particular question. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Casry. Before you leave this exhibit, you have one column in 
here, “Refused work as directed.” Are they required by contract to 
work as directed ¢ 

Mr. DamscGaarp. With the single exception, safety. 

Mr. Casey. And is it fair to assume that the reason given in most 
of these cases of refusing to work would be safety ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. I believe that is the most frequent; yes. Refusal 
to work without that is a manifest violation. 

Mr. Casey. Well, what happens in the case of a manifest violation ? 

I don’t suppose you are the proper witness to ask that question. 

Mr. Damscaarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Casey. But I notice that you have indicated somewhere in this 
compilation here some stop-work instances. 

Mr. Damscaarp. Oh, yes. I meant to point that out. 

Mr. Casry. But they seem to have—— 

Mr. Damscaarp. Disappeared ? 

Mr. Casey. Disappeared about the middle of 1954. 

Mr. Damscaarp. There is a mechanical reason for that. The first 
block, you may notice a slight difference in the quality of photostating, 
was compiled in PMA offic es in San Francisco, and the stop-work 
notations were made in San Francisco. And, commencing July 1, 
1954, the staff in Los Angeles was instructed to compile lists, : and they 
simply failed to make that notification on this particular chart. It 
does not mean that there were no work stoppages. I have an exhibit 
all worked out. The absence of the words “stop work” does not mean 
that there were no stoppages of work. 

Mr. Casry. Then, your other exhibit will complement ‘this one in 
that respect ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. It will. 

Mr. Casey. I see. 

Mr. Damseaarp. The last exhibit was the chronology of penalty 
demands, listing each instance where such a demand was made. 

Exhibit D-—3 (see p. 140) places a dollar value on the total of those 
instances for the period January through June 1955. This, I believe, 
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Mr. Chairman, will answer your question a moment ago in terms of 
the nature of penalty demands in ports other than Los Angeles. 

We have listed here for the four major sectors on the coast the total 
payroll for the 6 months indicated, the total amount of penalty pay- 
ments, which is included in the total payroll, the total number of hours 
worked, and we have taken the total amount of penalties paid and 
divided it by the hours to arrive at an average penalty payment per 
hour of work. 

You will see that in San Francisco it is running about $0.162. In 
Los Angeles it is nearly 21 cents per hour, in Oregon 15 cents, and in 
Washington about 12 cents. We have also calculated it in terms of 
the percent of the total payroll, which shows the same picture. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, is this from all the operating companies? 

Mr. DamsGaarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. From the total ? 

Mr. Damseaarp. This is the total. 

Now, exhibits D-1 through D-3 all illustrate reasons for higher 
cargo handling cost in Los Angeles. Penalties is another reason for 
higher costs in Los Angeles. And we are talking about a considerable 
sum of money, because for the 6 months January through June in 
southern California alone the bill was $95,000, or, roughly, $200,000 
a year in Los Angeles alone—or, in the southern California area alone. 

The next two exhibits concern the earnings of longshoremen, com- 
paring the earnings of the workers in Los Angeles with comparable 
workers other places on the Pacific coast, and also comparing the 
earnings of longshoremen, harbor workers, in Los Angeles with 
workers in this area in other industries. 

The first exhibit we have numbered E-1 (see p. 140), and shows 
two classifications, “Longshoremen only” and “All shoreside workers.” 

Now, the shoreside workers ieee to here are those in the steve- 
doring industry, not any other industry. The “Longshoremen only” 
figures are for all men in the longshore classification, inclusive of 
regularly registered men and casuals, but working as longshoremen. 
The shoreside workers includes not only those working in the long- 
shore classification but also the clerks, the walking bosses, the sweepers, 
watchmen, miscellaneous workers, and so forth. 

The columns indicate the average hourly earnings. The next one 
indicates the number of hours worked on the average each week and 
the product of those or the average weekly gross earnings, comparing 
the area of San Francisco, southern California, Columbia River, and 
Washington. You will note that the earnings of longshoremen in 
southern California area are in excess of $100 a week at the present 
time, on the basis of 32 to 34, 35, hours a week. 

Mr. Casry. Well, they work more hours than the others, though, 
don’t they? In other words, you say that the earnings per week in 
southern California for the second quarter of 1955 are $106.62 a week, 
whereas it is only $98.25 for the same quarter in San Francisco. 
But the rate at the hourly earnings are the same; the rate is the same. 
It is just a question that they work longer hours down here. 

Mr. Dams@aarp. That is correct. That is all that shows. 

Mr. Casry. There is no other significance to it except that the 
longer you work the more money you make / 
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Mr. Damscaarp. No; there is a difference between even the average 
hourly rates in the four areas. It happens that in the second quarter 
of 1955 the rate in Los Angeles and in San Francisco was the same. 

Mr. Casry. I see. 

Mr. Damseaarp. But you wiil notice that for the same period in 
Oregon it was less. 

Now, the contract specifies a given straight-time rate, $2.27 I believe 
at the present time. The average hourly earnings figure is a com- 
posite, and it varies up and down, depending on the overtime hours 
worked in relation to the total hours worked, because obviously the 
more overtime hours the average hourly ranges are higher. 

Mr. Casry. Even in the 5-day week the longshoreman works an 
average of 50 percent as many hours overtime as he does straight 
time; is that right? 

Mr. Damscaarp. The figure was closer to 60 percent, Mr. Casey. 
We have been using 60-percent overtime and 40-percent straight time 
asa rough rule of thumb. In actuality that varies about 10 percent— 
plus and minus 5. 

Mr. Casry. Are you including weekends? 

Mr. Damseaarp. That includes all time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. Because, as I say, in a 5-day week it is 50 percent because 
they work a 9-hour day with 3 hours of overtime. 

Mr. DamscGaAarp. Well, all hours between 8 and 5—the first 6 hours 
between 8 and 5 are straight-time hours. All other hours 

Mr. Casey. 8 and 3? 

Mr. Damscaarp. No; 8 and 5; the first 6 between 8 and 5. They 
start at 10 and work until 5. 

Mr. Casey. The first 6. So if they work straight through, it is 
8 to 3. 

Mr. Damscaarp. That is right. 

Mr. Casry. And then the other 3 hours are overtime? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Yes; and the night shift is overtime: the weekends 
are overtime. 

Mr. Casey. I see. 

Mr. Creperserc. You mean, in other words, if a man works on the 
night shift he gets time and a half ? 

Mr. Damseaarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crperserc. It is a little different than we do it up in Michigan. 

Mr. Damscaarp. The next exhibit we have numbered E-2 (see 
p. 141). and its purpose is to compare for the Los Angeles area only the 
earnings of longshoremen and shoreside workers, the same two classi- 
fications we used on the earlier exhibit, comparing those with workers 
in other industries in this area. 

Now, the information for the other industries comes from the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Industrial Relations, and the chart indi- 
cates, as does the table accompanying the chart, the average hourly 
earnings and the average weekly earnings for workers in each of these 
industries. 

I invite your attention to hourly earnings first. You will see that 
the hourly earnings of both longshoremen and shoreside workers—it 
happens by coincidence that in the month of August they were the 
same—exceed the average hourly earning of workers in all of the rest 
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of these categories. There is no selection on these industries at all. 
This is a standard list prepared by the California State Department. 

Mr. Asutry. Have you got a table which shows this on an annual 
basis? I can see how for a month this reflects—this might be an 
accurate picture, and I am sure it is—but on an annual basis I am not 
entirely sure that the favorable position of the longshoremen as indi- 
cated here would hold over your aircraft and parts workers and your 
gas-production workers. 

Mr. Damseaarp. It is possible it may not, Mr. Ashley. It is my 
understanding, however, that annual earnings as reported by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics as well as the California 
department are multiplications of weekly earnings by 52. I do not 
think 
Mr. Asutey. Which would not necessarily be accurate at all; would 
it? 

Mr. Damseaarp. For individuals, no. 

Mr. Asutry. No. 

Mr. Damscaarp. But that is the way it is done, and that is why I 
did this exhibit in this fashion, so that if you wanted annual earnings 
you could multiply it by 52, multiply the weekly figures by 52. I do 
not have prepared in exhibit form or available here in the area the 
annual earnings of individuals. There will be considerable variation 
on them. We , prob: bly could develop them. 

Mr. Asuiry. You have $100 here as the average weekly earnings 
for a longshoreman. Now, you have got roughly 3,200 today, long- 
shoremen ; is that correct. Three thousand two hundred individuals; 
does that mean that all 3,200 of them for a month get $100 a week? 

Mr. Damscaarp. No; it does not mean that; the average. 

Mr. Casry. It means that somewhere along the way 3,200 times 
$106 were paid out to longshoremen. 

Mr. Damseaarp. That’s right. In terms of comparative weekly 
earnings you will see that there at least two industries which pay more 
money to their help than we do in our industry, the motion-picture 
industry considerably more on a weekly basis than a longshoreman, 
also in contrast construction. The reason for that is obvious in that 
the number of hours that the man is required to work in the week is 
greater for those two industries—in fact, for most all industries— 
than is true for the shipping industry 

For instance, motion pictures have an average workweek of 4214 
hours. If you will look at the table on the back of the chart, you will 
see it is against 32 hours, or 32.7 hours for the longshore classification. 

Mr. Casey. You do not know who is included in that motion-picture 
industry figure, do you? 

Mr. Damscaarp. I do not offhand, but I am sure it is defined in the 
publication from which I took it. 

And the final exhibit F—1 (see p. 143) ,on which unfortunately I had 
to make a minor correction in ink. It appears only on the chart, and 
I have crossed out the word “June” and inserted the word “August” 
in ink. The supporting documents cover that period, and that was 
an error in lettering on the chart. 

May I invite your attention to the third page of the exhibit, the one 
titled “Chronology of Work Stoppages, Januar y to August 1955.” 
The purpose of ‘introducing this exhibit is that it is believed—we 
believe in PMA—that the number of work stoppages is some gage, 
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some yardstick, for the measurement of the effectiveness of an indus- 
trial relations program. You have here in this exhibit a chronology 
of work stoppages which actually did occur in each of the four major 
areas in the period indicated. It is the same sort of a chronology that 
we submitted in the earlier exhibit on penalties, but this refers 
specifically to work stoppages. 

We show the date, the location, the number of men involved, the 
length of the stoppage in hours and minutes, and a computation of 
man-days lost. It is customary and standard practice for the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and other agencies dealing with work stoppages 
and strikes to evaluate their severity in terms ‘of man- -day losses, and 
we have done so in this instance. 

The last column describes briefly the nature of the issue which 

caused the work stoppage. 

You will notice that half a page or so is devoted to San Francisco, 
over a page to Los Angeles, and a fairly lengthy section to Oregon 
and a very short section to Washington. 

Now, that is the chronology, and we have charted the numbers of 
stoppages and their sever ity in the covering chart. Incidentally, there 
is a total of 83 stoppages in that chronology, and of the 83 on the total 
Pacific coast 37 of them occurred in the southern California area, 
nearly half. The next most troublesome area, so to speak, would be 
the Oregon area; and if you will notice the chronology, most of those 
occurred in the Port of Coos Bay. That situation has been corrected 
to a certain degree. The diagonal line 

Mr. Casey. How were they corrected ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Sir? 

Mr. Casry. I would be interested to know how you corrected it. 

Mr. Damscaarp. I believe that there will be some testimony on that 
coming up. 

The Cuamman. Well, before you go on 

Mr. DamscGAarb. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman, Out of these 83 stoppages, were these the same ves- 
sels that go into the port of San Francisco and the other California 
ports ¢ 

Mr. Damseaarp. Not necessarily, although many of them would, 
yes. 

The CHarrman. Well, what percentage of these vessels on these 
stoppages occurred go in ports you listed here, Frisco, Calif., 
southern California, Oregon, and Ww ashington? Do half of these 
vessels go in all these ports? 

Mr. Damseaarp. I don’t think I can answer that without a rather 
extensive study, Mr. Bonner. 

The CHairman. Well, I can understand why there would be some 
question. Maybe some vessels came in here that did not go into other 
ports that were not equipped in certain things. 

Mr. Damseaarp. Oh, I think you will find the answer to that in the 
last column of the chronology, which describes in brief the nature of 
the dispute, and some of them certainly referred to the gear aboard the 
particular ship as being unsafe. And to that extent it would be a 
matter of interest to know whether that same ship went into San 
Francisco and what happened then, whether or not there was another 
work stoppage in San Francisco as a result of the gear being unsafe. 
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But the chances are that the item that was causing the difficulty was 
corrected. 

The CHairmMan. Would you say the trouble might have been cor- 
rected here? 

Mr. Damscaarp. It probably was. 

The Cuairman. When the ship went into some other port, there 
was no stoppage on that ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. It is quite possible; yes, sir. 

In connection with the mechanics of this chart, the figures on the 
top of the page on the left-hand side are numbers of stoppages. You 
will notice that down at the bottom there is another set of figures, and 
that set refers to severity, the diagonal line bar. There are two dif- 
ferent scales on the same chart. While the number of these disputes in 
Los Angeles, work ese et cetera, in Los Angeles was great in 
proportion to the other port areas, their severity w as comparatively 
minor. In Washington, where we had very few, 6 or 7 disputes, there 
was nearly 900 man-days lost as a result, against only not even 400 
man-days lost as a result of 37 disputes in Los Angeles. 

This is a picture, Mr. Chairman, of a program of harassment, minor 
petty issues, and continuous stoppages, none of which lasted very 
long. You will notice from a glance at the chronology which sets 
forth the duration of these that the duration of the stoppages in Los 
Angeles are short, whereas actually only two disputes in the State of 
Washington were the cause of this tremendous, relatively speaking, 
loss in man-days. 

Mr. Casey. Are you qualified to say whether these all represent 
violations of contract ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. No; I am not. 

That concludes the statistical presentation, Mr. Chairman, as far 
as I am concerned. 

The Cuarrman. That concludes your testimony ? 

Mr. Damscaarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

(The exhibits mentioned are as follows:) 
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ExHIBIT No. B-1 










PACIFIC MARITIME ASSOCIATION 


DAILY OPERATIONAL RECORD LONGSHORE SHIP GANGS 
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Daily operational record, longshore ship gangs, Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor 
area, June 1, 1954, through Sept. 30, 1955 


] | 
Day gangs Night gangs | Day gangs Night gangs 


Month ee 7 eo. Month Fhe. “a = i oat 
ore” Short) Idle |" jn, Short) Idle ing |Short) Idle |") "\Short} Idle 


1954 1954 


June : : Aug. 15 
June : j Aug. 16 
Jurte : { : Aug. 17 
June 8: : Aug. | 
June 5 : ‘ Aug. 19_.| 
June 6 Aug. 20__| 
June Aug. 21__| 
June f : ‘ |} Aug. 22_. 
June ¢ Aug. 23-- 
June : Aug. 24.. 
June Aug. 25-- 
June Aug. 26-- 
June i: Aug. 27_. 
June : Aug. 28-- 
June 15 : § ‘ , Aug. 29-- 
June i Aug. 30 
June q — Aug. 31 
June ‘ ( ‘ Sept. 
June If . 1 Sept. 
June ‘ 4 : Sept. 
June ‘ : 3% Sept. 
June : § 2¢ Sept. 
June 2: : 3 Sept. 
June 24_. ; B less Sept. 
June 2: ‘ Sept. ll a lens 
June 26 7 f 3¢ Bikess || Sept. 22 ee 
June 27 é ¢ 3¢ ieaaies Sept. | i dencnios 
June 28 to: 3 : a Sept. : | 23 | 

June 29 ; 29 an Sept. eel | 10 

June 30 2: - 1 Sept. 15 ; 22 | 18 |-_- 
July < 17 Sept. f : 29 | 

July 26 , . a Sept. j | eT agdas 
July 1 : = Sept. 16 7 . 30 | 

July 27 22 | ; : Sept. : d 7 ae 
July Bloody Thursday Sept. =e 16 

July ; 10 ‘ Sept. OF Taille 19 | 

July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


=a 


_ 
aooe 


~ oO 


y f 
| Labor Day 
3 |. | 36 | 


CSCmenAucrhonwre 


17 2 |.---..) 2 || Sept. ee a7 ts... 
6 24 aa Sept. 21__| Reina ath 16 | 


i. ee || Sept. 
24 30 6 || Sept. 

18 23 | | Sept. 

: Sept. 

Sale Sept. 

37 a | Sept. 

pcan Sept. 

36 Sept. 
33 Sept. 
July 33 | Oct. 
July ‘ 30 > Oct. 
July if ~~ A coscrinies || Oct. 
July ‘ 5 z% 25 al Oct. 
July ‘ 22 Oct. 
July ¢ 5 27 Oct. 
July ‘ ‘ 28 wi Oct. 
July 2! . 5 Oct. § 
July : y Oct. 
July 53 |-- y j Oct. 
July g : a Oct. 
July ’ | | Oct. 
July ‘ are je Oct. 
July Q { " || Oct. 
Aug f 2 ier ceee | Oct. 
Aug. ‘ aca Oct. 
Aug. 3__- . ; |! Oct. 
Aug : : : si Oct. 
Aug. ! ? z anal Oct. 
Aug. 6 : : 7 ae Oct. 
Aug. 37 aaa Oct. 
Aug. 9 |... ee 1} Oct. 
Aug. 9-__- f : Oct. 
Aug. 26 2 d Oct. 
Aug : eke Oct. : 
Aug. 12 2 |- Oct. : 
Aug. 1: d : Oct. 3 
Aug. ' - : | Oct. 


14 
25 
18 
27 
24 | 

Oe Be dceke 


tt et et et GO ED Ce OO ND 
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Daily operational record, longshore ship gangs, Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor 
area, June 1, 1954, ferengs Bent. ' 30, 1955—Continued 


Day gangs Night gangs Day gangs 


Work-\short| Idle |W ork- 


Ww ar iW ee 
ing | ing Short! Idle Short} Idle | "ing (Short) Idle 





oer - 
on 
| 


Oct. 29 
Oct. 30 
Oct. 31- 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 2_- 
Nov. 3 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. . 
Nov. ; | 6 
Nov. : q ince 52 9 
Nov. ‘ et 31 | 24 
Nov. | |} 13 24 
Nov. 30. 58 16 | 28 
Dec. 2 | 5 a | 33 
Dee. . | 33 
Dec. ¢ 5 | 5 37 | 
Dec. , 7 44 | 
Dec, 5-.- Ml iwndes 34 
Dec. 6.-, Palate { 25 | 
Dec. MEER ida 24 
Dec. 59 |_- ; ’ 22 | 

ec, 9. ‘ ie | 36 
Dec. 10 g | 98 
Dee. 11  eedild 55 | 7 
Dec. 12 Rs eavdiand 16 17 
Dec. 13 { : 20 
Dec. 14 29 | 
Dec. 15 _| Fe | 24 
Dec, 16__| * 18 ! 
Dec, 17 7 24 | 
Dec. 18 ilvvcwoel 5 | 19 
Dec. 19 f = 24 
Dec. 20 . oe 31 
Dec. 21-_| 83 | 12 “ 26 
Dec. 22. _| E adeio’ 3 | 32 
Dec. 23 20 : 35 9 
Dec. 24 5} 12 Christmas Eve 
Dec. 25_-| Christmas Day | 
Dec. 26 adkea 42 19 <a a 
Dec. 27 OE hn scnshodl Betas’ s 
Dec, 28 3 16 | 11 
Dee. 29 3 | winding 20 | 8 | 
Dec. 30 } t 19 11 | 
Dec. 31 « 28 New Year’s Eve 


1955 


ne 


em orsrn th 





mt 
wat 





—oe 


t 
on 











Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


New Year’s Day 
83 BP Towed 35 19 | 
87 26 pete 33 19 | 
6 | 33 Be each 
85 46 , 33 22 
iow) ee 30} 12 saad 
&5 35 we le 3 


| 
| 
j 
| 


NOoronw- 


15 gangs idle due to cancellation of order. 
69091—55 7 
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Daily operational record, longshore ship gangs, Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor 
area, June 1, 1954, through Sept. 30, 1955—Continued 


Day gangs Night gangs Day gangs Night gangs 





Month || Month 


Work- short! Idle |{°r¥-/short| Idle 


Work- 
ing 


lwork- 


ing Short] Idle 


Short] Idle 


18 | June 2. - 74 
3 |} June 3_. 56 
|| June 4__ 55 ; f : 
9 |} June 5_- | 2 | 38 Oe Ve ae’ 
10 |} June 6- Stop-work meeting protesting Bridges’ 
11 | trial 
12 || June 7-_- 80 52 | | ’ 31 | 
17 || June8...| 79) 54]---...| 39] 47 | 
10 || June 9_- s4 ae ee” 
--- || June 10_- 81 52 |-- 40; 40 
8 || June 11_- 79 37 ; | 39; 46 
June 12__ 75 SR ncdtrcanl i | 
June 13_- 78 i cnas 42 35 |_- 
June 14__ 77 45 46 38 |_. 
June 15_. 76 te 45 11 | 
June 16_. 75 21 | | 42 11 | 
June 17.. 75 42 | 40 25 |_- 
June 18__ 75 a 44; 26}. 
June 19_- 74 32 | 2B 
June 20-_ 81 50 38 16 
June 21_. Dect Bs 
June 22__| 5 31 31 
June 23 -| ; 5 Saal 37 |_- 
June 24__} j 9: 41; 63) 
June 25. _| ( | 61 
June 26__| 5 5 68 
June 27-__| Te ate 78 
June 28_- f | 74] 
June 29_ 8 4... 80 
June 30__| j 9¢ : : 66 
July 1__- 9 | | 76} 
--- || July: 51 
37 s July : 23 
é aie 25 
38 ‘ - || July 
37 a July 
42 2: July 
42 36 , July 
OS Ticeanned July 9___- ‘ 
37 35 July 10__| 7 : 21 
39 4: July 11 
4] 2 July 12 
: July 13 
38 July 14 
‘ July 15 
July 16 
34 July 17 
32 July 18 
24 July 19 86 
40 July 20 84 
40 { July 21 78 
43 July 22__| RS 
4() July 2 82 
26 July ‘ 67 
38 July 2: 67 
30 |. July 26 70 
42 July ‘ 81 
42 July 28 74 
41 : July 59 
39 -- || July 58 
iw 2 ( 2 36 July ¢ | 77 
fav 2 39 d Aug. 1. 80 
iv é 39 2 Aug. 2- 80 
ay 25 i 41 Aug. ¢ 68 
av 2 35 3% Aug. 4. 78 
iv 27 7 3 37 2 Aug. 5. 78 
iv 28 36 d Aug. 6- 78 
Mav 29 29 37 : Aug. 7. 67 cnoe eee 
May 30 &3 12 39 ‘ Aug. 8. 81 8 
Mav 31 g0 6 Ses Aug. 9- 62 17 | 
! 


June 1... 78 4 39 








‘ 


a 2 
Bloody Thursday 
Pal aie | 49 | 5 

| 46 4 
4 50 | 


PID Or em Cob 


= 


Oo wae he 


tt et 


2 Ordered back from previous day but gang reported incomplete and was discharged. 
* Gangs reported incomplete. 

4 Gangs failed to report as directed (“Flop”). 

5 Gang reported incomplete. Discharged. 
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Daily operational record, longshore ship gangs, Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor 
area, June 1, 1954, through Sept. 30, 1955—Continued 


| 
| Day gangs 


Month | 


Work- 
ing 


lw ork-| 


Idle ing | 


Short 


Night gangs 


|Short} Idle 





Aug. 1 


Aug. 
Aug. 


1 


Aug. 1 
Aug. 15 


Aug. 


Aug. 17 
Aug. 1 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 2__. 
Sept. 3__- 
Sept. 4._- 


*G 
5G 


1 


20... 


9 


a} , 
23... 0 | 

24. : 
25. j Be 
26-.| 
27...) 
28. 
29__| 
30_ 
31. 
Bone 


| 


3 


12. 


m4 
4_. 


16_- 


7__| 
8. 
9_.| 


21. 


29 
26 
23 
26 
28 
Ss 
14 |. 

| 


“42 
SS Beds 


19 | 


| 

, 33 | 
y 7% 42 |. 

rc) 


0 


50 | 


10 | ie 


46 | 


3233.4 ROM. - 


Aug. 10. ae ( 4 = ~~ 


$5 |.- 


71 |-- 


| Regular EY ork 


1eeting 

4 
i .i.. 
2 


} 


} 


| 


Month 


1955 


Sept. 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 
Sept. 8. 


|| Sept. ¢ 
| Sept. 


| 
cy 


Sept. 


| Sept. 
| Sept. 


Sept. 


| Sept. 

| Sept. 

| Sept. 

| Sept. 

| Sept. 
|| Sept. : 

| Sept. 
|| Sept. 2% 

| Sept. 2 

| Sept. 3 

| Sept. 


| 
| 


| Sept. : 5 


| Sept. 4 
Sept. 
Sept. 3 
Sept. < 





é 
é 


| Ni 


Day gangs ght gangs 


Work- 
ing 


Work- 
ing 


| 
Short} 


} 
| 
—|———— . 


Idle Short} Idle 


10 
ll 











ungs failed to report as directed after lunch period (‘‘Flop’’). 


ings reported incomplete. 


Discharged. 
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Exursit No. B-2 


Summary—Longshore operations in Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor area, 
1952-55 


| Manpower 


i y Tonnage 
Period | fe oer: 8 Gang Gang | Dockman Dockmen! handled 
tered shi ; on are days days | days days 

a 2 of worked | short | worked short 


307 21, 803 1, 695 501, 135 
339 22, 027 1, 647 522, 977 
715 24, 540 3, 806 588, 382 
260 21, 982 1, 485 512, 784 
34 21, 668 178 533, 341 
5 15, 118 11 344, 586 
125 16, 294 908 290, 470 
775 23, 815 4, 594 439, 424 
144 19, 713 1,110 381, 361 
465 20, 605 1, 876 397, 628 
309 20, 885 1, 516 454, 632 
278 21, 192 1, 589 367, 126 


August-_-.-.-... 
September 
October 
November 
December 


NYPYNEEPNeNN 
4 | SBSE9S2ZEE2E2 


Average 


9 


8 | 313.0 | 20,803.! 1,701.3 | 444, 487. 


1958 
January 


22, 329 3, 275 444, 728 
Febrvary 


90 
90 18, 417 426 329, 551 
90 23, 359 1, 328 382, 049 
91 24, 103 2, 616 442. 500 
91 27,775 5. 083 450.172 
90 165 : 26, 660 6, 735 475, 488 

J 105 i / ¢ 26, 505 5, 476 475, 855 

August _.- 105 

Sentem ber 104 

October _- 104 

November 102 

December 103 

‘ 


702 { 24, 215 834 446, 670 
632 7 22, 635 339 376, 902 
592 : : 24, 813 687 428, 855 
692 { 21, 109 863 451, 989 
653 Q 22, 605 813 448, 946 


Average.......-. 


1954 
January 103 645 23, 085 482, 309 
February 104 604 21, 254 414, 621 

104 424 7, 092 ‘ 421, 330 
105 391 28, 715 7 441, 124 
105 78 27, 950 , 488, 633 
105 351 ; 5 27, 778 ¥ 389, 511 
104 451 3 411, 952 
104 | 833 : ; 349, 362 
104 745 ‘ 372, 335 
104 746 L 424, 371 
104 751 5 ; ‘ 367, 436 
104 | 568 . ; 326, 198 


Average 104.2 | 573.9 .2| : 1 | 407, 431. 


1956 | | 
January 104 | | 449, 745 
February 104 | t 3, 413, 369 
ER sihiicbiniescwaiemst 104 | 406, 650 
98 t 484, 636 
99 CO ’ 11,138 | 465, 243 
103 2,424 | 26,916 543 023 
107 f , 70 27, 365 477, 695 
107 a Pee 6 Me * lnweesbaane 
107 176 Dee tO waterecsce 


103.7 ; ; 843.2 26,040.0 4,987.4 ......-- 


tT; 466. : ‘ . ‘ 23,710.4 | 2,372.9 | 429, 472. 
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Exursit No. B-3 


Adequacy of the shoreside work force, January-June 1955 


Percent of total 





Area | 

Number of | Man-hours 
men | worked Ino ns handled 
a cncencncmbinesnanetetibtaaannd 33.5 35. 0 37.8 
ee i nae nes 29.8 32.7 24.1 
ras acieeeendpennnesnsnennns-cocnenneckqforecepedinasmecte 14.6 | 14.1 16.5 
En nn ctnnendeeounenieltenccshubbsinacwee 22.1 | 18.2 | 20.7 

as ee a cncrctacegcane cst cat ia Mees arad 100. 0 | 100. 0 
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Tons handled* and man-hours worked, Pacific coast ports, 1948-55 


{In millions] 


Northern California * Southern California 4 All ports 
Year 
Tons Man-hours Tons Man-hours Tons Man-hours 
handled worked | handled worked handled worked 
1948__..- ides siekdeestiak tik lckekats 6.0 7.5 3.3 4.0 14.6 16.9 
1949____- anit ascites ad 6.0 6.8 4.7 4.9 17.4 18.3 
1950... ' pipe aermenadee 7.3 | 8.1 4.8 6.0 19.8 23.0 
1951__- nibs aatiaatate aap icahe aa 9.0 | 10.3 6.0 6.7 24.7 27.3 
1952_.- = inital cite ede 9.6 10.5 | 5.3 6.3 24.8 25. 8 
Bed tars inieweenshiiibinc 9.5 10.6 5.2 6.9 23.3 8 
1954_..... o aint oa eilhtin — 8.1 9.0 4.9 6.9 20. 6 24.1 
1955 5____- policevenenndeskens 8.8 | 9.0 | 5.5 7.4 22. 7 24.2 





1}JAs¥reported for assessment purposes; i. e., weight tons of 2,000 pounds, measurement tons of 40 cubic 
feet, lumber at 1,000 board feet. 

2 Includes only cargo-handling personnel; i. e., longshoremen, walking bosses. Excludes clerking, time- 
keeping, watchmen, and miscellaneous workers. 

3 Includes Stockton; excludes Eureka. 

4 Includes Hueneme and San Diego. 

5)At annual rate, based on reports for first 6 months. 


Source: Tonnage, PMA assessment records; man-hours, PMA Accident Prevention Bureau. 
EXHIBIT NO, C— 


Summary—Comparative longshore productivity, Los Angeles versus 
San Francisco 


I. LOADING 


Tons per man-hour Percent Los Ange- 
ete les over San 
Francisco ! 

















Commodity San Francisco | Los Angeles 
i a ae | 
1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 1954 1955 
Flour, meals, and feeds in ainn bags- “il 0.86 | 1.07 0. 60 | 0. 52 —30 —65l 
Paper- bag goods. -_-- ES Mt Bed . 96 | 1. 26 . 54 | 53 | —44 | —58 
Case goods (fiber cartons) ate sien ni ‘ 81 . 84 . 55 | . 58 —32 | —3l 
Cotton in bales...-...-- c- bpoat 81 . 69 | . 60 | . 58 —26 | —16 
Petroleum products in SOEs. ce snes. 1,13 1.06 | 81 | 81 —2 —24 
| } 
II. DISCHARGING 
| ™: | * 
Meals, feeds, and seeds in burlap bags-.-.-. 0.74 | 0.89 | 0.83 0.81 | +12 | -9 
CP dain ktndntnet?beoctneathnensesee .97 97 | . 84 86 | —13 —11 
PORE MEE, cde eer ooo to ceca 5 easeoeks - 92 - 80 | . 98 1.00 | +7 +25 
a etn ahr dacnie hes cue ieee . 89 91 . 69 . 68 | —22 | —25 
ER See eee 1. 20 . 33 1.40 1. 40 | 4-17 | +5 
Bulk copra (maechine).............-...... A.2e 1, 27 85 86 —27 | —32 
| 





1 Minus (—) means percent lessJtons per man-hour in Los Angeles than in San Francisco. Plus (+) 
means percent greater tons per man-hour in Los Angeles than in San Francisco. 


Source: PMA research. 
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HARBOR CONDITIONS IN LOS ANGELES AND LONG BEACH 103 


Table of costs per ton at different rates of production per gang hour, 
San Francisco versus Los Angeles 


A. LOADING 











San Francisco Los Angeles San Francisco Los Angeles 

Tons |---|, | Tons — 
handled Q handled 
per gang- nae Overtime ee Overtime || per gang- a Overtime —_ Overtime 

hour cost per “~ Per | cost per =< per hour cost per - Per | cost per ~ per 

ton a ton mn ton a ton = 
a $63. 55 $87.07 74. 80 $102. 53 || 11_...--- $5. 78 $7. 92 $6. 80 $9. 32 
Oo amee 31.78 43. 54 37.40 Mie Be nese 5.20 7.26 6. 23 8. 54 
Ee 21.18 29. 02 24. 93 Sen 2... 4. 89 6.7 5.75 7.89 
oe 15. 89 21.7 18. 70 25.68 1) 14....... 4.54 6. 22 5.34 7.32 
ene se 12. 71 17.41 14. 96 ss Ui 26........ 4. 24 5. 80 4.99 6. 84 
es 10. 59 14. 51 12. 47 7:00 tM. ...--- 3.97 5.44 4. 68 6.41 
Fe oad 9.08 12. 44 10. 69 14.65 || 17_------ 3.7 5.12 4.40 6.03 
cated 7.94 10. 88 9.35 12.82 || 18.--._-- 3. 53 4.84 4.16 5.70 
0 sccaxs 7.06 9. 67 | 8.31 31:90: 1-10-55... 3.34 4.58 | 3. 94 5.40 
MM. «s-s 6.36 8.71 | 7.48 10. 25 | . ae 3.18 4.35 3.74 | 5.13 
B. DISCHARGING 
| | | | 

ae | $56.79 | $77.82| $68.04] $93.27 || 11.__-_-- | $5.16 $7.07| $6.19 $8. 48 
, RST |} 28.40} 38.91 34. 02 | 46.64 |} 12._-.-.- 4.73 | 6. 49 | 5. 67 | 7.77 
cer 18.93 | 25.94 22. 68 | 21.00 i) 34. ...2-. 4.37 5.99 | 5.23 | 7.17 
reaed 14. 20 19.46 | 17.01 | 23.82°|| 14. ....-- 4.06 | 5. 56 | 4.86 | 6. 66 
fore 11.36} 15.56 13. 61 | 18.65 || 15....-.- 3.79 5.19 | 4, 54 | 6. 22 
eae 9.47 | 12.97 11. 34 | 15.55 || 16......- 3.55 4. 86 4.25 | 5. 83 
Gossrsie 0.33} 11-181 9.72 | $6:00-11-47-<-=-=- 3. 34 | 4.58 | 4.00 | 5.49 
Sis 7.10 | 9.73 | 8.51 | 11.66 || 18..----- 3.16 | 4.32 3.78 5.18 
Scar 6.31 | 8.65 7. 56 | 10.36 |] 19.....--| 2.99 | 4.10 3.58 | 4.91 
i: --4.4 5. 68 | 7.78 6. 80 | Ae 2.5... | 2. 84 3. 89 | 3.40 | 4. 66 

nl 





Exuisit No. D-2 


Summary—Disposition of penalty demands outside of contract, Los Angeles- 
Long Beach Harbor area, June 1, 1953—June 30, 1955 




















June 1, 1953- Jan, 1- | , 
Dee. 31, 1954 | June 30,1955 | Total 
Disposition 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent Number Percent 
| 
Conditional penalty paid after PMA | 
meee, Rie <n oo oncgialsicainaaerre callings 361 75.7 162 61.8 523 70.7 
Penalty denied by WIA ac hoses 89 18.7 78 29.8 | 167 22. 2 
Penalty paid per contract _..............-- 17 3.6 13 5.0 30 4.1 
Penalty paid by company after PMA 
GUE calidad bicecdhececkbawcctines 1 2 7 2.6 8 1.1 
Greater penalty paid than PMA recom- 
ain adeeb ek ake oe haene dee cco ghed 1 SO Belen sid Baiecae ais inca Road 1 | 1 
Lesser penalty paid by PMA than union | 
ar thi in haber tne ee 2 Pi Lcadadinebatccnssaaae 2 
Penalty paid by company without PMA 
eee. 3 oe aceccecccasecoces 2 Whi aaa otto naleons sakes 2 | .3 
Penalty denied, cargo overcarried. ----..--- Pico donee th sone nken 1 4 1 1 
Penalty refusal upheld by arbitrator_---_- 3 pBripcawsccss: eeu 3 4 
Penalty refusal reversed by arbitrator-___- 1 2 | 1 4 2 3 
sal chsanicantahademetedinabies 477 100. 0 | 262 100.0 739 | 100.0 
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140 ARBOR: CONDITIONS IN LOS ANGELES AND. LONG BEACH 


ExuHIsBit No. D-3 


Summary—Penalty payment to shoreside workers, January—June 1955 


Percent 
penalties 


paid } rate per | of payroll 


Total payroll | penalties Total hours | penalty 
) hour 


| | 
Total Average | 
| i peecnremeae: ca 
San Francisco Bay $14, 080, 051. 73 | $77, 449. $0. 162 | 5. 50 
Southern California aaa 13, 452, 161. 25 | 2 94, 260. | ’ 552, 12 . 207 | 7.01 
Columbia River area-.-- 5, 625, 928. 83 | 3 28, 936. | , 916, 4: 5.00 | . 150 | 5.14 
Washington... 7, 356,001.04 | 29,230.22 | 2,475, 202. 45 118 | 3.97 





40, 514, 142. 85 | 229, 875. 3, 717, 407. 12 | - 168 | 5. 67 


' 


Premiums paid over regular hourly rate for handling certain cargoes. 
2 Period from Mar. 22 to Apr. 3 estimated. 
Month of January estimated. 


Exuisit No. E-1 


Hours and earnings of shoreside workers, Pacific coast ports, 1955 


Longshoremen only All shoreside workers 


j j | | | 
Average | Average | Average Average Average Average 
hourly hours weekly | hourly hours | weekly 
earnings | per week | earnings | earnings | per week | earnings 

| 


| 
San Francisco | 
2d quarter, 1955_. cS ; 53. 32.7 $98. 25 | 
July—- 2. 31.9 101. 96 
August ; ; 3.07 | 33. 5 | 102. 87 | 
Southern California: | 
2d quarter, 1955.........- ‘ 3. 35. £ 106. 62 | 
July -- ; he , : 3. 34. 105. 69 
August. ene J 3. 32. 7 100. 79 
Columbia River area: } } | 
2d quarter, 1955- ws ee . 94 | 31.5 | 93. 68 
July. Gr avuinis 2.98 | K | 92. 35 
ee aac 3. 02 | 32. £ 98. 22 | 
Washington: | 
2d quarter, 1955_-_-_- ; aaa 2. 9: 28. 82. 29 
July. , 3. 0 28. : 87. 28 


August_-. ‘ Sinan . OE 28. 84.2 
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142 HARBOR CONDITIONS IN LOS ANGELES AND LONG BEACH 


Comparative hours and earnings, Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor workers’ 
versus Los Angeles industrial workers, August 1955 


Average | Average Average 
Industry hourly | hours weekly 
earnings per week | earnings 





| 
Primary metal industries | 
Iron and steel foundries 
Nonferrous foundries 
Fabricated metal products._-__- 
Heating apparatus._ 
Machinery 
Construction and mining mac hinery and equipment. : 
Electrical machinery 
Communication equipment 
Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and equipment 
Aircraft and parts > 
Ship and boat building - 
Instruments and related produc ts. 


Mineral extraetion, crude: Petroleum and natural gas produc- | 
tion _ . e 


Contraet construction - 
Service: 
Hotels __ 
Laundering 
Motion picture 
Trade: 
Wholesale 
Retail 
Los Angeles- Long Beach Harbor workers: 
Longshoremen. . g 
Shoreside workers ? 


$90. 
84. 
78. 
87. 
84. ; 
92. 
92. 
82. 2! 
82. 
90. 
84. 8 
91. 
100. 
89. 


WNW NH NHNHNHNNHNNHKNN 
00 CRD WWW MODAWINAO 


101. 
108. 


rr 


46. 68 
51. 38 
127. 08 


5: 


SS | 
o~ moo ann 


85. 65 
62. 33 


mh Nee 
oS 
nw 





w 
to 


100. 79 
107. 34 








! Includes Hueneme and San Diego. ; 
? Includes walking bosses, clerks, and all miscellaneous dockworkers. 


Source: Industry data, California Labor Statistics Bulletin, August 1955; maritime data, PMA Research 
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144 HARBOR CONDITIONS IN LOS ANGELES AND LONG BEACH 


SumMMary I.—Pacific coast longshore work stoppages due to labor disputes, 
January—August 1955 




















Stoppages | Men involved Man-day losses 
Area oe 

Number | Percent Number | Percent | Number | Percent 

I scat enanestoeneningitil | 83 | 100.0 | 2, 750 | 100.0 | 1,730.9 | 100.0 

Gun Henieeee -.cec 6 | 7.2 222 | 8.1 105. 5 | 6.1 
Southern California...................-- 37 | 44.7 1,058 | 38.5 382. 5 22.1 
ORRIN PE ince reecavecwecionwan 31 | 37.3 946 | 34.4 358. 2 20.7 
Washington ; 9} 10.8 524] 19.0 51.1 

1 


Ty 










Summary II.—Number of men involved in Pacific coast longshore work stoppages 
due to labor disputes, January—August 1955 








San Southern 


Washing- 
Francisco | California 


ton 


Stoppage issue ! Total Oregon 

















Total.......- os npawnnaetninen tain | 1,058 














Mo mnetary - - 


Misceaneoous..... dda ~----ckenscen aise 


pijthweennecwousesetdamueaainl 39 | 268 otéenouemen 

Safety. .....becee sieges capac ee eee 237 te 
Jurisdiction: tele vnnikan ne euain eeealneeee 576 187 | 347 Sen iscacsinteascceead 

Gang complement.-__-_---.- eee ee a 1. ao 5O 27 24 

Refused to work as directed___.........-.-- Lae l-.s--- 156 71 279 












1 Stoppage issues: Monetary—wages, hours, penalties. Safety—equipment, working conditions. Juris- 
dictional—interunion. Gang complement—gangs not filled out. Refused to work as directed—shifting 
gangs, methods of cargo handling, starting time of shifts. Miscellaneous. 











SumMarRyY III.—Distribution of issues involved in Pacific coast longshore work 
stoppages due to labor disputes, January—August 1955 









j } 
} Q 
Stoppage issue ! | Total | Sen Southern 


} 


Washing- 
Francisco | California 


ton 






Oregon 














ah... ; ‘ z : oe ‘ = Po eae ee 












Jurisdiction dl | Ul ll BL ND hicwctwee es 
Gang complement <aaibae's «sana © 1 oes 4 | 2 2 
Refused to work as directed_._._....-..-- Se lal nonce | 9 21 4 
Miscellaneous. -.- “a ——— Pe ssa ol ans outuh dmaemecebencmene 3 








1 Stoppage issues: Monetary—wages, hours, penalties. Safety—equipment, working conditions. Juris- 
dictional—interunion. Gang complement—gangs not filled out. Refused to work as directed—shifting 
cargo, methods of cargo handling, starting time of shifts. Miscellaneous. 





SumMMARY IV.—Pacific coast longshoreman-day losses due to labor disputes, 
classified by issues involved, January—August 1955 

















2 sieastcbiicaidiea San Southern | Washing- 

Penppnigs maxis * | ‘Total Francisco | California | Oregon ton 

| 

REA ee ee | 1, 730. 9 | 105. 5 382. 5 358. 2 | 884.7 
Monetary... sa le 81.3 | 32. 4 | 20.4 | aaa 
Safety- : ; iieiahh iced SN Units driisinsatteces | 69. 4 SD Avnccnecousse 
Jurisdictional____ Been ene ae aera ae 326.9 | 73.1 222.3 We M toctu cece 
ee ED Eoicmm abate costed 15.7 13. 5 | 15.4 
Refused to work as directed __......._.--- _ | ) =e 54.7 226. 1 292. 2 
I tii tin ears Saieeanmatieeinioa A Reagticccis cate hcehantote ees timbenteed 577.1 











| Stoppage issues: Monetary—wages, hours, penalties. Safety—equipment, working conditions. Juris- 
dictional—interunion. Gang complement—gangs not filled out. Refused to work as directed—shifting 
cargo, methods of cargo handling, starting time of shifts. Miscellaneous. 
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144 HARBOR CONDITIONS IN LOS ANGELES AND LONG BEACH 


SuMMarRY I.—Pacific coast longshore work stoppages due to labor disputes, 
January—August 1955 





Stoppages Men involved Man-day losses 


| Number Percent Number Percent Number | Percent 
ma = 
| 





Total =) é; s 3} 100 | 100.0 | 1,730.9 | 


San Francisco 7.2 | 222 | 3 105. 


Southern California._____- cool d 44.7 | 58 38. ! 382. 
Oregon nienainete wooed ‘ < 37. < 946 34. 358. 
Washington ; cssienes ite 10.8 524 | , 884. 


| 





SumMaArRY II.—Number of men involved in Pacific coast longshore work stoppages 
due to labor disputes, January—August 1955 








S : . an S ar ’ashing- 
Stoppage issue ! Total | a ——— Oregon Washing 


es . ncsarn. pnohpiieiecns 50 | 1, 058 946 | 





Monetary | 35 268 
Safety- “ a a | 237 
Jurisdictional ate 

Gang complement_-___-.-- 

Refused to work as directed 

Miscellaneous... 





| Stoppage issues: Monetary—wages, hours, penalties. Safety—equipment, working conditions. Juris- 
dictional—interunion. Gang complement—gangs not filled out. Refused to work as directed—shifting 
gangs, methods of cargo handling, starting time of shifts. Miscellaneous. 


SuMMARY III.—Distribution of issues involved in Pacific coast longshore work 
stoppages due to labor disputes, January—August 1955 


: 
os . . m | : se 
Stoppage issue | Total | , San Southern 


Washing- 
Francisco | California | 


Oregon ton 


‘Totel co... : | | ) 37 | 3 





Monetary 

Safety 

Jurisdictional 

Gang complement 

Refused to work as directed 
Miscellaneous. _. 


! Stoppage issues: Monetary—wages, hours, penalties. Safety—equipment, working conditions. Juris- 
dictional—interunion. Gang complement—gangs not filled out. Refused to work as directed—shifting 
cargo, methods of cargo handling, starting time of shifts. Miscellaneous. 


SuMMARY IV.—Pacific coast longshoreman-day losses due to labor disputes, 
classified by issues involved, January—August 1955 





Washing- 
ton 


3 % | San Southern 
Stoppage Issue ! Total | Francisco California | Oregon 


Sintininini “ -|- wi 
tiniest ‘ 30. 5.£ 5 | 358. 2 





Monetary --. ee 4 32. 4 | .4 | 28. 
Safety- Ls celia ae 5 58. 6 
Jurisdictional___- re eee 326. § : 222. : 31.4 
Gang complement ; ae 6 ae 5. 13. ! 
Refused to work as directed 


Miscellaneous. -- 





| Stoppage issues: Monetary—wages, hours, penalties. Safety—equipment, working conditions. Juris- 
dictional—interunion. Gang complement—gangs not filled out. Refused to work as directed—shifting 
cargo, methods of cargo handling, starting time of shifts. Miscellaneous. 
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The CHatrrMan. Well, the next witness will be Mr. Lee Paul. 


STATEMENT OF LEE G. PAUL, COUNSEL FOR THE SOUTHERN DIVI- 
SION OF THE PACIFIC MARITIME ASSOCIATION AND THE MASTER 
CONTRACTING STEVEDORES ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA, ACCOMPANIED BY T. W. BUCHHOLZ, GENERAL MAN- 
AGER, METROPOLITAN STEVEDORE CO., WILMINGTON, CALIF.; 
AND CHAS. H. BAYLY, PRESIDENT, CRESCENT WHARF AND 
WAREHOUSE, TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIF. 


The CuarrMan. Mr. Paul, will you give your full name, your back- 
ground, and so forth, so that we will know you better ? 

Mr. Pau. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Lee G. Paul. I am a lawyer and a member of the 
law firm of Paul, Hastings & Janofsky, 510 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. 

I am, and have been for almost 10 years, counsel for the southern 
division of the Pacific Maritime Association. I am also counsel for 
the Master Contracting Stevedores Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

I have been more or less intimately associated with the shoreside 
labor problems of the members of the Pacific Maritime Association 
and its predecessor, Waterfront Employers Association of California, 
since December of 1944, when I sat for a period of several months as 
the industry member of a tripartite panel of the National War Labor 
Board which was appointed to hear, consider, and attempt to solve 
certain of the collective-bargaining problems which confronted the 
employers and the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union in their negotiations during 1944. 

As counsel for the direct employers of longshoremen in the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach Harbor area (hereinafter referred to as “this 
harbor area”), I have been requested to make this statement to your 
committee on behalf of all of the stevedoring companies engaged in 
the loading and discharging of cargo from oceangoing ships, and other 
related work, in this harbor area. 

In view of the considerable number of direct employers of long- 
shoremen in this harbor area and the time limitations which the sub- 
committee is obliged to impose upon these hearings, it was believed 
that the information desired by this subcommittee from the employers 
in this harbor area could be supplied most effectively and most expe- 
ditiously through such a statement. 

At the outset, I have been requested to express to the members of 
this subcommittee on behalf of all of the employers of shoreside labor 
in this harbor area their appreciation for the efforts of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries to help us solve some of the labor- 
management problems of the American merchant marine which are 
of real concern both to management and the unions on the west coast. 
Those of us connected with the waterfront in this harbor area have 
followed the hearings before your committee in Washington always 
with interest and sometimes with sympathy both for the members of 
the committee and for the various distinguished witnesses who at- 
tempted to acquaint you with certain of our problems. I have been 
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requested to state further that the stevedoring companies which have 

subscribed to this statement and constitute all of the stevedori ing com- 
panies presently engaged in business in this harbor area, endorse the 
views expressed by Mr. Paul St. Sure, president of the association, 
in his testimony before your committee. Mr. St. Sure stated, as did 
other witnesses, that help is welcome which will enable this industry 
to solve certain of the labor-management problems which continue 
to arise on the west coast, and not infr equently in this harbor area. 

There are now and have been for a considerable length of time nine 
stevedoring companies engaged in the loading and “discharging of 
cargo and other related work in this harbor area. These companies 
are as follows 

Acastihind Banning Co. 

Crescent Wharf & Warehouse Co. 

Jones Stevedoring Co. 

Marine Terminals Corp. (of Los Angeles). 
Matson Terminals, Inc. 

Metropolitan Stevedore Co. 

Outer Harbor Dock & Wharf Co. 
Seaboard Stevedoring Corp. 

West Coast Terminals, Inc. 

Each of the above-named companies, except Jones Stevedoring Co., 
is a member of the Master Contracting Stevedores Association of 
Southern California, an unincorporated association organized in 1945. 
The membership of ‘this association consists exclusively of stevedor- 
ing and some terminal companies in southern California. Terminal 
companies perform clerical and related work in connection with the 
receiving and delivery of cargo to and from oceangoing ships. Steve- 
doring companies, as previously noted, have the responsibility through 
their employees of actually loading "and discharging cargo to and 
from such ships. The stevedoring companies employ longshor emen ; 
the terminal companies employ marine clerks. All of the registered 
longshoremen working in this harbor area, other than visiting long- 
shoremen from other ports, are members of local 13 of the ILWU. 
The marine clerks are members of local 63 which is also a local of the 
ILWU. 

As this subcommittee is aware, coastwide collective bargaining 
agreements both with the longshoremen and with the marine clerks are 
negotiated by the Pacific Maritime Association. As members of that 
association, all of the stevedoring companies in this harbor area are 
bound by those agreements which are administered locally by the 
staff of the Pacific Maritime Association. Such administration in- 
cludes handling of grievances, registration of additional longshore- 
men and gangs, dispatching pr ‘ocedur es, etc. 

We understand that both your subcommittee and the Merchant 
Marine Committee of which it is a part are particularly interested in 
gang shortages, longshore productivity, and cargo handling costs in 
this harbor area. We understand further that there has been testi- 
mony before your committee to the effect that “Los Angeles is the worst 
port in the United States.” The direct employers of shoreside labor 
in this harbor area (hereinafter referred to as “the stevedores”), have 
also seen the interim report of the mayor’s harbor study committee 
dated October 3, 1955, in which a similar charge i ismade. The steve- 
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dores are not themselves sufficiently familiar either with the productiv- 
ity of longshoremen in other ports on the west coast and the United 
States or with the working conditions in those ports to determine 
whether this charge is true. It is recognized, however, by the steve- 
dores in this harbor area that conditions exist which, if corrected, 
would improve the gang shortage situation, increase productivity, re- 
duce costs, and add to the popularity and prestige of this harbor area 

The stevedores do not intend to use the hearings before this sub- 
committee as a vehicle to attack the unions. Neither do they believe 
that slanted or improperly weighted figures and statistics should be 
supplied which will necessarily lead to a particular conclusion. The 
good should be presented with the bad and this subcommittee may 
then draw its own conclusions based upon unvarnished facts. This 
is the sole objective of the stevedores in presenting a statement to this 
subcommittee. The facts are as follows: 


GANG SHORTAGES 


The general procedure for ordering out gangs or men in this harbor 
— is as follows: 

The work requirements on each vessel scheduled to arrive in this 
har eae area are discussed between the terminal or steamship operator 
and the stevedore in advance of the ship’s arrival. The stevedore is 
instructed by the terminal operator or the ship’s agent to place an 
order for a specified number of gangs and men to cover the require- 
ments of the vessel in question. The stevedore must deliver his requi- 
sition to the secretary for the allocations committee of the Pacific Mari- 
time Association. All orders are then checked against available man- 
power and the individual stevedore is told the number of gangs to be 
allocated to his ship or ships and the sequence of the placement of 
orders in the dispatch hall. 

The allocations committee formulates the rules and regulations that 
govern the allocation of longshoremen in times of manpower shortage. 
‘This committee is composed of three steamship representatives and 
one stevedore. The stevedore acts in an advisory capacity only, with 
no voting power. 

The allocation and dispatching rules in this harbor area require 
the following procedure: 

(a) Vessel operators must give their stevedore’s dispatcher orders 
for day shift gangs not later “than 22 hours before starting time of 
work on their ships. Cancellations at the dispatch hall for such days 
may be made no later than 1514 hours prior to the starting time of 
the gangs. Late cancellations involve the stevedore in financial lia- 

bility of 4 hours reporting pay for all gangs and men originally 
ordered. 

(6) Orders for night gangs must be placed with the stevedore’s 
dispatcher 9 hours before starting time, and must be canceled not less 
than 5 hours before starting time. 

(c) Orders for Sundays and holiday nights must be placed with 
the stevedore’s dispatcher 33 hours ahead of starting time and can- 
cellations must be made no later than 14 hours ahead of starting time. 

(7d) On comebacks, that is, men or gangs ordered to return to work 
after their initial starts, day gangs must be notified by 4:15 p. m., or 
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a full shift and 2 hours before they are required to return for work, 
and on the night shift 14 hours advance notice must be given. 

The dispatching rules require that all day gang orders for 8 a. m. 
or later starts must be placed at the dispatch hall by 4:30 p. m. on 
the preceding day, although it is the practice wherever possible to 
place all orders much earlier. Night gang orders for 7 p. m. or later 
starts on weekdays must be placed at the dispatch hall by 12 noon 
the same day. 

3. It is true that some of the above procedures and the practices 
which have grown up with them result in not fully utilizing the avail- 

able manpower in this harbor area. On occasion situations develop, 
usually as a matter of hindsight, where it would appear that the 
stevedores are guilty of wasting manpower. The stevedores and their 
principals, however, are penalized under such circumstances by having 
to pay gangs and men who are not fully utilized and this c ‘lear ly acts 
as a deterrent to overordering or to slipshod ordering. 

In addition and due to the uncertainties of steamship operations, 
the stevedores and their principals must gage their manpower commit- 
ments long in advance. Upon the arrival of a ship, cargo. may be 
stowed in such a manner that it will not work at a normal rate, as 
anticipated, but will involve many difficulties necessitating delays in 
the use of available manpower. Optional cargo for discharge may be 
found not confirmed on the stevedore’s papers. There may be break- 
downs of gear which also will require men standing idle. There is 
also a situation not uncommon where, for example, by working 2 
gangs 4 hours rather than 1 gang 8 hours, a ship may be finished and 
ready for sailing in half the time that would be 1 equired if only half 
the number of men were ordered in the first instance. From the stand- 
point of the shipowner this practice represents an economy. This is 
true although there may be waste of manpower on the balance of the 
day due to the practice in this harbor area of gang units refusing 
reassignment in any day where they have weeleed 4 or more hours. 

The stevedore and his principal are also ne ays confronted by the 
risk, if gangs and men are underordered, or having the work run 
over the estimated time, in which case, ton comebacks have been 
— by at least 4:15 p. m., the previous day, work on the ship may 
be delayed a full shift. It should be noted that in a few circumstances 
—- y gangs have been furnished under such circumstances 

The stevedores believe that the following union pre actices are 
saiasies and contribute to the manpower shortages in this harbor 
area 

(a) The necessity in some operations of ordering excessive numbers 
of men when handling bulk cargoes although such cargoes are handled 
by mechanized equipment such as magnets, buckets, and so forth. 

(6) The refusal of longshoremen in some instances to work during 
meal hours or on penalty overtime to finish a job, thereby necessitating 
the ordering out of other gangs and men who are immediately entitled 
toa 4-hour minimum. 

(c) The prohibition against transferring longshoremen from one 
ship where work has run out to another ship where work is available, 
even though the ships are both owned by the same company and 
worked by the same stevedore. 
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(d) Dispatching of gangs from the hiring hall when it has been 
reported to a stevedore by dispatch hall personnel that no gangs are 
available. This results in gangs showing up for work but with no 
supervision or marine clerks present. An equally serious situation 
exists from time to time when gangs are promised, the ship is ready 
for work, and no gangs report for work. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND CARGO HANDLING COSTS 


As appears from exhibits E-1 and E-2 previously filed with this 
subcommittee by the Pacific Maritime Association, the average 
weekly earnings of all longshoremen both registered and casual in 
this harbor area for a typical period amounts to $107. It should be 
noted that this average reflects earnings of men who, by virtue of 
affluence, old age, a disposition to work only certain jobs or other 
considerations, do not make themselves available for work except 
upon a limited basis. As a result, we believe it fair to state that the 
average earnings of the registered longshoremen in this harbor area 
who wish to work full time are considerably higher than the average 
reported. It is also interesting and significant to compare the earn- 
ings of longshoremen in this harbor area with the earnings of em- 
ployees in other recognized industries. As will appear from the 
Pacific Maritime Association exhibit E-2, the Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research of the State of California in its Labor Sta- 
tistics Bulletin makes it clear that the longshoremen in this harbor 
area are among the highest paid workers in southern California. It 
should be noted also that the reported earnings of the longshoremen 
do not reflect or include the fringe benefit contributions made by the 
employers which total 41 cents per hour for each man-hour worked. 

There is no desire upon the part of the stevedores or their princi- 
pals to reduce longshore earnings. All that is desired is a fair day’s 
work in return for substantial wages. The responsible leadership of 
the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union has 
indicated knowledge of certain of the conditions and practices exist- 
ing in this harbor area which are responsible for imposing limita- 
tions upon the productivity of longshoremen and has pledged this 
committee to see that these conditions and practices are corrected. 
The stevedores do not believe that any useful purpose will be served 
by attempting to conceal from this committee or the public the im- 
proper practices which obtain in this harbor area. Neither do they 
believe that the blame is entirely one-sided, nor that labor practices 
in the other ports both on this coast and on the gulf and east coasts 
are such that the Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor area alone should 
be the sole source of concern to your committee. Be this as it may, 
the stevedores of this harbor area wish and intend that you shall 
have such factual information as they can supply. 

With respect to longshore productivity and cargo handling costs 
in this harbor area, inquiries made by your principal committee of 
the witnesses who testified in Washington and questions asked of us 
by counsel for your subcommittee in advance of your subcommittee’s 
arrival in Los Angeles, have made rather clear certain of the subjects 
on which you expect to hear from the stevedores. These subjects and 
the stevedore’s factual comments thereon are as follows: 
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PALLETIZING 


In connection with the make-work practices which have been fol- 
lowed by the union in this harbor area with respect to handling pal- 
letized cargo, Mr. Bridges testified before your committee in Wash- 
ington on the subject of the local requirement for removing prepal- 
letized cargo to the skin of the dock and then replacing the same 
cargo on the pallet boards as follows: 

Mr. Bripees. That is one of the practices we have to get rid of. That is one 
of the practices that is prevalent in San Pedro that we have to get rid of because 
that . a waste of energy and hard work. It does not make the mechanization 

y OW, 
me Casey. In other words, it is a complete dissipation of the advantage of 
mechanization if you are going to require it to be placed on the “skin of the 
dock” and put back on again? 

Mr. Brivces. Not a complete dissipation, but at least partial. It is an un- 
necessary operation that should be done away with. It is required in our con- 
tract to do away with it, or, if it is not in the contract, at least we have 
guaranteed in agreements, verbal or otherwise—and they are all the same as 
far as we are concerned—that it has to be done away with. 

As this subcommittee is aware, the present practice in this harbor 
area is to require that any outbound cargo prepalletized before arrival 
at the dock by persons other than longshoremen must be removed from 
the pallet boards by teamsters, placed on the dock and then reloaded 
on stevedore pallet boards by longshoremen. The same situation ob- 
tains in reverse on the discharge of palletized cargo from the ship. 
Such featherbedding practices are clearly indefensible and increase 
the cargo handling costs in this harbor area by a very substantial 
amount. On the basis of Mr. Bridges’ assurances to your principal 
committee and the absence of any justification for the removal of 
prepalletized loads, the stevedores in this harbor area are again pre- 
pared to handle prepalletized loads in this harbor area as they are 
handled elsewhere. 

In addition to the controversy over depalletizing, the employers 
have objected to the following practices encouraged by the union in 
connection with the handling of palletized cargo: 

(a) Palletizers insisting on working at a predetermined rate, such 
= 2 cars of borax, 3 cars of cottonseed meal or 3 cars of cotton per 
day. 

(6) Refusal to start loading cargo onto stevedore pallet boards in 

situations where such cargo is brought to the dock by truck until all 
the truck’s cargo has been placed upon the skin of the dock. 
_ (¢) Resistance on the part of the union to the release of depalletiz- 
ing gangs prior to the end of a shift when there is no more work for 
such gangs to perform, if such gangs are given comebacks for the 
following day. This is true even though the gangs have worked a 
full 6-hour day. 

(d) Lift drivers holding boards on lift truck forks while boards are 
being depalletized. 


LOAD LIMITS AND PORT WORKING RULES 


_Each major port on this coast has its own negotiated working and 
dispatching rules. Negotiation of these rules is called for under the 
coast longshore agreement. Although the stevedores and their prin- 
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cipals have many times asserted that certain of the load limits im- 
posed under the port working rules and under the coast Jongshore 
agreement cannot be justified on any proper basis, the fact is that the 
employers themselves agreed to these load limits and are abiding by 
them. While the load limits set forth in the coast longshore agree- 
ment are uniformly interpreted and applied up and down the coast, 
the employers and the union in this harbor area are constantly at 
loggerheads over the interpretation of certain of the local working 
rules which were negotiated in 1949 and cover load limits as well as 
other matters. Repeated efforts have been made to resolve the disputes 
over interpretation of these local working rules, but thus far with no 
success, and the practice in this harbor area is now, and has been for a 
considerable period of time, for the employers to go along with the 
union’s interpretation under protest. The setvelahind believe that 
many of the so-called “beefs” on the job are caused by not having a 
code or working rules in this harbor area which is observed and re- 
spected by the unions as well as by the employers 

As a result of the inability of the stevedores and the union in this 
harbor area to resolve their differences on the interpretation of the 
working rules for these ports, despite numerous meetings over a 
period of more than 5 years, the Pacific Maritime Association pre- 
sented to the union in August of this year a list of certain practices of 
the longshoremen in this harbor area which the industry believed were 
clearly improper and beyond either the contract or the port working 
rules. Nineteen items were contained in the list which the Pacific 
Maritime Association presented to the union. To date the parties 
have reached agreement on only 6 of these items, and the remaining 
13 are still in dispute. Complaints by the stevedores over certain of 
the union’s practices in connection with palletizing or the movement 
of palletized cargo are contained in the 19 points and have been previ- 
ously referred to in the portion of our statement which is devoted to 
the subject of palletizing. 


WORKING HOURS, OVERTIME, 4 ON AND 4 OFF, ETC. 


As this subcommittee is aware, all longshore work under the coast 
longshore agreement in excess of 6 hours a day and all work before 
8 a.m. and after 5 p. m. is at time-and-one-half. The 8-hour straight- 
time day and the 40-hour straight-time week have not existed on the 
west coast waterfront since 1934. 

Except for a 4-hour reporting pay provision, the coast longshore 
agreement guarantees longshoremen no minimum amount of work 
when called out. The union in this harbor area, nevertheless, has 
sought to secure 9 hours of work for all gangs and men who report 
at the start of a regular shift. This 9-hour day consisting of 6 hours 
at. straight time and 3 hours at overtime has become the prevailing 
eo e in this harbor area. One of the means frequently employed 
yy the unions to impose the 9-hour day upon the industry in this 


harbor area is the practice of ship gangs and dockmen refusing to 
take a comeback for work on the following day, whenever they have 
been released from a job after 3 p.m. and before 6 p. m. 

We have been informed that there is a particular interest in hearing 
from the stevedores on the subjects of “four on and four off,” late 
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starts and early quits, and so-called “shirt time.” The stevedores are 
pleased to report that the local union has apparently joined with the 
international in seeking to eliminate “four on and four off” or the 
practice of half a gang remaining idle while the other half work. The 
problem of men remaining idle while work is available on their jobs, 
Lond ever, still exists in this harbor area. 

With respect to late starts and the early quits or “shirt time,” the 
situation unfortunately requires much improvement. In 1954, the 
industry inaugurated a program of ae men who arrive late 
for work and quit early. The union vigorously opposed such docking 
and took the position under the contract that such docking could not 
be legally justified. Under these circumstances the only remaining 
means of policing or penalizing longshoremen for these abuses is to 
discharge the men involved. Such discharges require immediate 
replacements which are frequently not available and in most cases 
involve serious and expensive delays. The basic issue is, therefore, 
still in dispute. 


PREMIUM WORK AND PENALTY TIME 


The coast longshore agreement provides, as this committee has been 
advised, penalty rates for working certain types of general and pen- 
alty cargoes. In addition to the contract penalties, it is and has been 
the practice in this harbor area for the union to demand penalties 
outside the contract. The Pacific Maritime Association has furnished 
this committee with a schedule (D-4) showing how the total penalty 


premiums paid in this harbor area compare with those paid in the 
other harbor areas on the west coast. It is true, as has been charged, 
that foremen, dockmen, and checkers received the same penalty rates 
as those paid the longshoremen, even though these classes of em- 
ployees are not exposed to the noxious or dirty cargo which requires 
the rate. It should be pointed out, however, that the obligations to 
pay these employees such penalty rates is covered specific ally by con- 
tract. 

In connection with overtime work, it should be noted that this 
harbor area has always been considered an overtime port. Much of 
this overtime is worked at night. Study of tonnage figures discloses 
that longshore productivity at night is from 10 percent to 40 percent 
less than during the day and while we agree with Mr. Bridges’ state- 
ment before your committee that this is not necessarily proof of : 
concerted slowdown at night and that other factors contribute to the 
lower nighttime production, nevertheless we do not believe that the 
diserepaney between the productivity of longshoremen at night and 
in the daytime can be explained solely by darkness. 


CARGO HANDLING 


It has been charged by shippers and ship operators that the costs 
of cargo handling in this harbor area are excessive. The Pacific Mari- 
time Association's exhibits D- 1, D-2, D-3, and D-4 which have been 
filed with this subcommittee all relate to the costs of cargo handling 
onthe west coast, with certain comparisons as between the various 
west coast harbors, as well as some comparisons in the handling of 
various commodities as between the east, the west, and the culf 
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coasts and the Hawaiian Islands. An examination of exhibit D-1 dis- 
closes that the full long-gang complement in Los Angeles exceeds 
that in San Francisco by 8% 9 longshoremen. In addition, the hatch 
boss in this harbor area is a foreman and receives $2 .72 per hour 
straight time, whereas the gang boss in San Francisco is a longshore- 
man who receives a premium of only 15 cents per hour over the base 
longshore rate, or $2.42 per hour. In San Francisco if additional men 
are “needed, they may be ordered out and are not a part of the ang 
structure but may be used throughout the dock or ship with great flexi- 
bility. This is not true in this harbor area where extra men ordered 
demand they be assigned to particular jobs and limit themselves to 
such assignments until released. In addition it should be noted that 
in this harbor area we do not have the so-called regular gangs com- 
posed of the same longshoremen. The regular standard gang in this 
harbor area consists of a hatch tender, a winch driver, two front men 
on the dock and possibly two regular men in the hold. The balance 
of the 4 men in the hold on discharge or 6 men on loadouts are 
dispatched to the gang from the list of extra men in the hiring hall. 
We believe that if the gangs were filled up as a unit, it would result 
in better work habits and would also cut down substantially on some 
of the delays in dispatching and reporting for work. 

One other comment should be made in a comparison of gang costs 
in San Francisco and this harbor area. The 4 dockmen in San Fran- 
cisco, as against the 6 in Los Angeles, may be split or assigned in 
any combination, whereas in Los Angeles dockmen must always work 
in pairs. 

On the basis of the above comparisons as reflected in the Pacific 
Maritime Association charts, straight time gang hour cost in this 
harbor area is $10.25 above San Francisco on discharge operations, and 
$11.25 on load-outs. 


JITNEY DRIVERS 


While neither the coast longshore agreement nor the port working 
rules contain any contractual commitments on the part of the steve- 
dores to employ jitney drivers as members of a regular ship gang, 
nevertheless the practice has grown up in this harbor area of requiring 
that a jitney or forklift driver be dispatched with each gang even 
where, on occasion, there is no operational necessity for such a man. 


SUPERVISION 


Ordinarily supervision of stevedoring operations in this harbor area 
is conducted as follows: 

Each stevedoring company has one or more superintendents with 
overall responsibility for the operations of one or more vessels. Under 
the superintendents are the foremen. Customarily, each vessel load- 
ing or discharging cargo has a ship foreman and a dock foreman as 
well. In addition to these foremen, and depending upon the number 
of hatches working on a vessel, additional foremen are employed in 
the individual hatches working and on the docks. All foremen in 
this harbor area are members of foremen’s union, local 94. At the 
present time there are 300 registered foremen in local 94. Two hun- 
dred and twenty of these foremen are regularly employed by the 
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various stevedoring companies, while the remainder, with a few excep- 
tions, work out of the hiring hall as extra or casual foremen. 

Regularly employed foremen may, if they so desire, take outside 
foreman jobs in rotation through the hall when there is no work for 
them with their regular employers. 

The stevedores guarantee a monthly wage of $400 to their regularly 
employed foremen and also see to it that work among such foremen 
is divided up so that their monthly earnings are approximately equal. 
Hours worked by foremen outside their regular and steady employ- 
ment do not count against the $400 guaranty, although hours worked 
for their regular employers are credited against the ; guaranty. ‘The 
foremen, like the longshoremen, receive overtime at time-and-one- 
half their regular rates of pay. 

For over a year there has been a serious shortage of foremen and 
it has been only recently that additional men have been registered. 
All applicants for membership in the foremen’s local must come from 
local 13 of the ILWU. 

The stevedores are still handicapped in this harbor area in getting 
enough qualified foremen in times of peak work. The stevedores be- 
lieve that their foremen are competent to handle their jobs, but the 
restrictions and handicaps placed upon them under our present system 
of operation make it difficult for any foreman to be a part of manage- 
ment. It is this group which provides the direct supervision over the 
longshoremen. 


WORK STOPPAGES AND CONTRACT ENFORCEMENT 


Historically, the union has used job action to enforce its demands 
in this harbor area. Such job action not infrequently results in work 
stoppages. In these situations the Pacific Maritime Association is 
immediately called in and the grievance procedure of the coast long- 
shore agreement functions as follows 


SETTLEMENT OF GRIEVANCES 


The stevedores believe that one of the causes for high cargo handling 
costs in this harbor area is the halting operation of the cumbersome 
grievance procedure which regulates ‘the settlement of disputes be- 
tween the stevedores and the longshoremen. Section 16 of the coast 
longshore agreement contains the grievance machinery for the settle- 
men of such disputes and provides in substance as follows: 

(a) In the inception of a dispute the gang steward is supposed to 
contact the stevedore foreman in charge, and vice versa. 

(b) If the grievance is not settled in step (1) above it is referred 
for determination “to an official designated by the union and to a 
representative designated by the employer.” This is step (2). 

(c) If the dispute i is not thereby resolved, the terminal representa- 
tive or the steamship re resentative is called in. Should a threat be 
made by the union to take job action unless the dispute is settled im- 
mediately on the basis demanded by the union, then the steamship 
representative must decide whether he will insist upon following the 
grievance machinery of the contracts or concede to the demands of the 
union. His decision governs the action of his stevedore. 

69091—55——11 
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(d) If there is not threat of job action by the union, and such 
threats are not always made, step (3) of the contract requires that the 
grievance be referred to the port labor relations committee. ‘The con- 
tract requires that during step (3)—and the same is true of course 

arenthetically of the previous steps—work shall continue as directed 
oy the employer except where a bona fide question of safety is in- 
volved under section 10 (c) of the contract. 

(e) In the event the employers and the union members of the port 
labor relations committee are unable to settle the grievance, it must 
be immediately referred at the request of either party to the area 
labor relations committee for decision. 

(f) If the employer and the union members of the area labor rela- 
tions committee fail to agree on the grievance referred to that com- 
mittee, such question may be immediately referred at the request of 
either party to the area arbitrator for hearing and decision. 

It should be said that the parties not infrequently agree at the 
conclusion of step (3) to bypass the area committee and proceed i im- 
mediately to the area arbitrator. 

It is also possible for the parties to agree to bypass area labor rela- 
tions and to go directly to the coast labor relations committee for 
decision. 

By reason of your committee’s interest in legislation to establish a 
special board to handle maritime labor disputes, we believe the above 
information on the grievance machinery covering shoreside opera- 
tions on the west coast will evoke enough interest: to justify a few 
additional comments from the stevedores. 

Commencing in approximately 1949, the parties frequently fol- 
lowed the practice of immediately summoning the area arbitrator 
to the ship or dock where the grievance occurred for an interim 
ruling which was calculated in instances where work stoppages had 
occurred to have work resumed pending formal arbitration. In 1951, 
the coast longshore agreement was amended in section 10 (a) to in- 
clude language which has been construed by the union here to preclude 
the use of the area arbitrator for interim rulings at the situs of the 
grievance except where the area arbitrator may be called in by mutual 
consent. Mutual agreement to call in the area arbitrator for interim 
rulings may be secured at the present time in their harbor area only 
in situations where the dispute involves conditional penalties. 

From the above grievance procedure and the practices which have 
grown up under that procedure in this harbor area, it is clear that 
prompt settlement of grievances may be delayed by either party. 
Formal arbitrations have largely been eliminated due both to the 
delays involved and the expense. As a result a large number of in- 
terim rulings have been issued by mutual consent over the past. several 
years which in each case are supposedly without precedent and may 
be taken to for mal arbitration by either party. 

While the grievance machinery of the coast longshore agreement is 
cumbersome, complicated and generally time consuming, the steve- 
dores believe that if the contract procedure was faithfully observed 


it would serve to satisfactorily dispose of most of the disputes between 
the parties. 
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PILFERAGE 


The steamship companies pay the claims for pilferage and policing 
pilferage is the responsibility of the terminal operator. The steve- 
dores are not aware of actual pilferage dollar figures but do know that 
pilferage is a serious problem in this harbor area as it is, we assume, 1n 
yorts throughout the world. The Los Angeles Steamship Association 
hae developed a program in this harbor area to reduce pilferage. The 
stevedores are cooperating fully with the association in an attempt to 
minimize the pilferage problem here. It should be said that the union 
cooperates with the employers in disciplining longshoremen who are 
convicted of pilferage. It may be added also that the police of the 
local area =r the harbor departments as well have always shown full 
cooperation with this problem. 


PROVISIONING 


We understand that complaints have been and will be registered 
before this subcommittee regarding the plight of the ships’ handlers 
in this harbor area who assert they are no longer able to secure sub- 
stantial contracts as they did in the past for provisioning ships’ stores. 
This aspect of a ship’s operations upon arrival in port involves the 
ship’s agent in each port who customarily contracts for ships’ stores. 


CONCLUSION 


The stevedores have attempted to cover in this statement all of the 
questions which they anticipate may be of interest to this subcommittee 
and to make the presentation in a fair and factual manner. As pre- 
viously stated, there is no desire to single out either the longshoremen 
or their union as being solely responsible for the conditions which have 
been criticized. We are obliged to work and live together and no 
useful purpose will be served by a vindictive approach to the problems 
which beset this industry and this harbor area. 

The International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union is a 
militant union which, so far as we have been able to observe, is free 
from the graft and corruption that has plagued waterfronts on other 
coasts of this country. The unity and solidarity of the ILWU com- 
mands respect and, on occasion, envy from the employers. We be- 
lieve, however, that the union’s leadership, at least in this harbor area, 
should be aware of its responsibility not only to the union member- 
ship but to the employers and the community as well. 

Failure to provide adequate manpower to handle available cargoes, 
and a continuance of certain featherbedding and make-work prac- 
tices which improperly increase cargo-handling costs in this harbor 
area are bound to adversely affect the earnings of the longshoremen 
and the economy of our waterfront. The stevedores are prepared to 
do their part in attempting to correct the conditions which may handi- 
cap this harbor area and are hopeful that our unions will do the same. 

I have been requested to close this statement by expressing the 
thanks of all the stevedores in this harbor area to the members of your 
subcommittee for your interest in our problems. 

I will be happy to try and answer any questions that you may care 
toask me. If there are questions that I cannot answer as a lawyer, 
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because, unfortunately, at least at this time I am not a stevedore— 
although I am frank to admit I am happy most of the time that I am 
not a stevedore—I will get you the answer to any questions that I am 
unable to answer. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. And I want you to know 
that the committee joins with you and has endeavored in every place 
and at every time and occasion it could to use your identical language 
on page 10. There is no desire on the part of this committee—I am 
putting “the committee” in place of “stevedores”—or any member of 
this committee to reduce longshoremen’s earnings. All that is desired 
is a fair day’s work in return for substantial wages. 

Now, that is the position of this committee which you have included 
in your statement. And, if possible, which I have said before, be a 
means of giving more employment to more American citizens by 
having more American-flag ships on the high seas, the stevedores, the 
sailors, the management working together. I just know we have got 
the initiative and the ability to do it. It is not pleasing to see the 
increase of foreign-flag ships in our ports. We feel that we are en- 
titled, as the 1936 act provided, to carry the major part of our own 
cargo. 

Now, the hour is getting late. All of you gentlemen are tired. So, 
instead of proceeding with questions by the committee at this point, 
we will recess now and meet promptly at 10 o’clock in the morning 
and continue the opportunity for members of the committee and the 
staff to ask you such questions as they may desire. 

Mr. Pau. Very well. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Thursday, October 20, 1955.) 
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Untrep States Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE LONGSHORE SITUATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Mercuant MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 229, 
United States Post Office and Courthouse Building, Hon. Herbert C. 
Bonner, chairman, presiding. 

Committee members present : Representatives Thomas Ludlow Ash- 
ley, John H. Ray, Elford A. Cederberg, John J. Allen, Jr., William 
S. Mailliard. 

Staff members present: Ralph Casey, chief counsel, and John M. 
Drewry, counsel. 

The Cuatrrman. The committee will come to order. 

The committee will continue this morning the hearings and the 
witness will be Mr. Paul, the attorney for the stevedores. 


STATEMENT OF LEE G. PAUL, ACCOMPANIED BY T. W. BUCHHOLZ, 
AND CHARLES H. BAYLY—Resumed 


The ee AN. You finished your prime statement yesterday ? 

Mr. Pau. Yes; I did, Mr. Bonner. 

The Cuamrman. Now you are ready for questioning ? 

Mr. Pauu. Yes; I am. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Paul, during the course of your statement you de- 
scribed the allocation and dispatching rules in this harbor area with 
respect to longshoremen, and you more or less concluded that the above 
procedures and practices result in not fully utilizing the available 
manpower. I wonder if you could clarify that a little bit am point 
out in what respect and where the cumbersome procedures are that 
result in that situation ? 

Mr. Pau. Well, I didn’t think that we had concluded that it was 
necessarily cumbersome. The fact is, as we pointed out in our state- 
ment, that by reason of the nature of this industry and the fact that 
ships don’t travel on timetables as trains do, it is necessary for the 
stevedores and their principals oftentimes to have to anticipate condi- 
tions, and they may or may not be correct in their anticipation; so 
they either overorder or underorder, as the case may be. 

Mr. Casey. Isn’t that true in every port? 

Mr. Pact. I suppose it is. 
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Mr. Casey. In other words, is there anything about the procedures 
that you have described that are peculiar to Los Angeles and which 
may account in some way for the shortage of gangs in Los Angeles as 
distinguished from other ports of the U nited States? 

Mr. Paun. Well, commencing at page 8 of our statement, we set 
forth the various practices on the union side which we felt contributed 
to the manpower shortages in this port. They did not have particu- 
lar reference to the allocation rules, however. 

Mr. Casey. I appreciate that. In other words, there are other rea- 
sons why there is a waste of manpower. But is there anything in the 
dispatching rules themselves which are true here that are not true 
in other ports of the United States that consideration could be given to 
in order to correct these deficiencies ? 

Mr. Pavcu. I am not familiar with the practices of other ports of 
the United States, nor am I familiar with the practices with respect 
to the allocation of men in any ports other than Los Angeles. In this 
port I believe the stevedores feel that the requirements timewise which 
are imposed upon them in terms of hours of advance notice to the 
dispatch hall—for example, the number of men that they may re- 
quire—does involve uncertainties that would not obtain if they were 
able to place their orders within shorter spaces of time. 

Mr. Cassy. In other words, that is one area in which some consid- 
eration could be given to shortening the period of time when the dis- 
patch hall had to be notified about ordering gangs and canceling 
gangs? 

Mr. Pavt. I would think so. 

Mr. Casey. Another aspect of the assignment of gangs apparently 
is this refusal on the part of the gangs to work on other ships if they 
have finished the work on one ship and their prescribed workday is 
not completed. That is touched on in the middle of page 8, and I 
think touched on later on in a statement where you point out that 
even if there are two ships belonging to the same company tied up 
side by side at the pier that the gangs will not accept reassignment 
to the second ship when the first ship i is completed. 

Mr. Pav. That is the practice in this port, and, as I understand 
it, it does not obtain in the other ports on this coast. 

Mr. Cassy. Do you know whether that is a part of the contract or 
not? 

Mr. Pavt. It is not covered in the contract, and there is no prohibi- 
tion, as I understand it, in the contract against the men accepting 
transfers. 

Mr. Casry. I wonder, in addition to this contract, which is the 
Pacific coast longshore agreement, if there is something else that covers 
the port of Los “Angeles by way of a side agreement or compact or 
working rule that is binding on both parties. 

Mr. Pau. We have, as I believe our statement points out, in this 
port, as they do in the other ports on this coast, port working and 
dispatching rules which are agreed to by both sides and negotiated 
on very much the same basis as any other contract between the employ- 
ers and the unions. 

Mr. Casey. So that actually there can be modifications and restric- 
tions and limitations placed on the provisions in this contract by reason 
of some additional compact between the stevedores and the longshore 
union down here in Los Angeles? 
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Mr. Pauw. I don’t believe that it has ever been contemplated that 
the coast agreement, which is the bible for this industry, may be modi- 
fied legally through the port working and dispatching rules. They 
are supposed to be supplementary, as I understand it, and are not 
supposed to vary or change the terms of the coast agreement. 

Mr. Casey. But if there is nothing in this agreement that prohibits 
the assignment of a gang to another ship once they have finished the 
first ship, and then down here in Los Angeles there is a side agreement 
worked out whereby that is prohibited, then to some extent, at least, 
it does modify the basic bible, as you call it, for the whole Pacific 
coast. 

Mr. Pav. Well, apparently I have not made myself clear in con- 
nection with this complaint. There is no agreement between the 
employers and the employees, the employers and the union, covering 
the item under which—or the practice under which the longshoremen 
refuse to be transferred from one ship to another ship. That is a 
unilateral practice, as I understand it, inaugurated by the union and 
tolerated by the employers. But there is no agreement covering that 
practice. 

Mr. Casey. Well, in any event, apparently the longshoremen are 
entitled to a minimum pay for the day without accepting any assign- 
ment for work on another ship; are they not? 

Mr. Pauw. That is correct. They have a 4-hour guaranty when 
they report for work. 

Mr. Casey. So that if within those first 4 hours they finish the work 
on the first ship and they are entitled to 4 hours’ pay, apparently that 
is the basis for refusing to go to work on another ship when they can 
get paid without working ? 

Mr. Paut. I don’t believe that that is actually the way it works. 
The instances, if I understand the situation correctly, where the men 
refuse transfers simply because they will earn their 4-hour guaranty 
without working aie rather few and far between. It is a situation 
where the practice has grown up, to make work, or I suppose that is 
what it would be termed. If the gangs and men working on a ship 
that is finished will not accept a transfer if the employer or the steve- 
dore wishes to work another ship, he has to order out additional men 
and gangs. So that it spreads the work, too; I suppose you can say 
that. 

Mr. Cassy. Now, at the bottom of page 8 you refer to certain prac- 
tices that contribute to the manpower shortage in this harbor. And 
(a) refers to excessive numbers of men when handling bulk cargoes, 
although such cargoes are handled by mechanized equipment, and so 
forth. Basically that means that there are too m: ny men in a gang 
for this kind of an operation ? 

Mr. Pav. Basically it means that there are men who are unem- 
ployed while these operations are going on, by reason of the require- 
ment of order ing out a full gang. 

Mr. Casey. I wonder if you “could specify one operation. Are you 
suflic ently familiar with the operation to specify an operation and 
describe it and describe the number of men in a gang and describe 
what they would be doing during an operation ? 

Mr. Pact. There is one situation of which I was told recently 
which involves—and this is hearsay—the loading of sc rap in Long 
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Beach, where the containers which carry the scrap first are loaded 
on dollies, are raised by the ship’s tackle to the hold in which it is to 
be stored, and then dumped into a chute. It is my understanding 
that in that kind of an operation only two men are required on the 
ship in connection with the hatch where the scrap is being dumped. 
Those two men are employed, if I understand the operation correctly, 
in guiding the container carrying the scrap to the chute. Neverthe- 
less, the employers are obliged in that operation to employ 4 addi- 
tional ecient and I think on occasion 6, who literally have 
nothing to do but stand by while the operation is going on. There is 
at one point in the operation use for additional men, however, and 
that is when the chute is moved. But I understand there are opera- 
tions, many operations, where the chute will remain in its original 
position throughout the day, and, nevertheless, there will be from 
4 to 6 men standing by doing nothing. 

Mr. Asuiey. How could you load scrap evenly without moving the 
chute ? 

Mr. Pauw. I can’t tell you, Congressman. I understand that if the 
scrap is going into the lower hold it isn’t necessary to move the chute. 

Mr. Casey. In any event, this is one thing to which the employers 
have agreed and specified the number of men that they will agree that 
can be used on this kind of an operation ? 

Mr. Pau. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. So, to some extent, if there are too many men there is 

weakness by the employers to agree to that kind of a situation. 

Mr. Paut. I would say so. 

Mr. Casey. I suppose it is not something recent? I suppose it goes 
back some years; does it not? 

Mr. Pau. Most of these practices go back many years. 

Mr. Casry. Now, (0) if the refusal 

The Cuatrman. Just a minute. That scrap has got to be spread 
someway, you know. in the lower hold of that ship; doesn’t it? 

Mr. Paut. I do not know, Mr. Bonner; I am not a stevedore, but I 
am told that there is a stage of the operation where the scrap in effect 
spreads itself. Now, how that is done I can’t tell you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Casey and I were down. We saw them loading 
scrap down here someplace. And you have got to spread wheat when 
you put in a ship by chutes and pipes. There have to be some men 
down there to spread it. I want to be fair in these hearings to all sides. 
I don’t want to leave anything that the readers of the hearings might 
think we passed over. 

Mr. Pau. Suppose I secure the answer to your inquiry ? 

The CHarrMaAn. You see, here we are discussing 6 men loading 
scrap, and the impression is that only 2 might be necessary except 
when you move the chute. But I am inclined to think that that scrap 
would not spread itself down there. So I just want that pointed out 
in the record here. 

Mr. Casry. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the representative of the 
union, who will probably be the next witness, will be able to explain 
to us more about that. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. I want to be particular about everything that 
goes into this record to see that justice and fairness is accorded to all 
sides here. 


All right. 
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Mr. Casey. (6), on page 9, refers to the refusal of longshoremen in 
some instances to work during meal hours or on penalty overtime to 
finish a job. They are required under the contract, aren’t they, to work 
during mealtime or on penalty overtime to finish a job? 

Mr. Pavt. No; there is no such contractual requirement. 

Mr. Casey. Just from memory I thought there was something in 
here about what happens when they are asked to work during meal- 
time. 

Mr. Pau. Well, they get additional compensation, as I recall. 

Mr. Casey. But you construe the agreement as not requiring them 
to work? 

Mr. Pauw. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Casry. I see. And (c) we have mentioned, about the trans- 
ferring of longshoremen from one ship to another. 

In (d) apparently it is a situation where there is misinformation 
given to a stevedore about the availability of gangs, and then when 
gangs show up there is no adequate supervision. It has been br ought 
to my attention that your statement says there is no supervision or 
marine clerks present, and I have been asked to clarify that, because I 
have been told that never since the marine clerks’ union has been 
operating in this port has it happened that there has been no marine 
clerks present. 

Mr. Pau. Well, I think the marine clerks misinterpret what we 
have said, or perhaps I did not say it very well. But what paragraph 
(d) covers or is intended to cover is the situation where the employer, 
by reason of notice from the hall that men will not be available, has 
not himself secured marine clerks. So that this portion of the state- 
ment is no reflection on the marine clerks’ union. It is simply that 
the employer had been told that men would not be available and he did 
not order any marine clerks, and the longshoremen ion turned up and 
there was no supervision available and no marine clerks available. 

Mr. Casey. I see. But there has never been a situation where the 
marine clerks have been called upon to have a marine clerk present 
where they were unable to furnish one? 

Mr. Pav. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Casey. But at least that is not the implication of this state- 
ment? 

Mr. Pauw. That is not the implication of the statement. 

Mr. Casey. At the bottom of page 9 in talking about the earnings 
of the longshoremen, you statc that this average reflects the earnings 
of men who by virtue of affluence, old age or disposition to work only 
certain jobs or other considerations, do not make themselves available 
for work except upon a limited basis. Now, are you familiar with 
the operation of the local here as to when a man is available for work 
and when he is not? 

Mr. Pav. Well, I am familiar with it, I think, to the extent that 
I know the practice. 

Mr. Casey. Well, isn’t it a fact that unless a man indictes to the 
contrary he is considered as available for work ? 

Mr. Pav. That is not my understanding. My understanding is 
that no man is available for work until he notifies the dispatch hall 
of that fact. 

Mr. Casry. Each morning? 

Mr. Pau. Each day. 
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Mr. Casey. I think perhaps we will ask the union about that prac- 
tice. 

At the bottom of page 10 you say that the stevedores do not believe 
that the blame is entirely one-sided. Now, the blame I assume is 
the blame for these practices that have been referred to as wasting 
manpower and increasing the cost of operations here. Am I correct 
also in interpreting the statement as indicating that the stevedores and 
management have part of the blame for this situation ? 

Mr. Pavut. I do not think that the employers claim to be blameless. 
The reasons for some of the failures on our side in connection with 
gang shortages have been pointed out in the statement. The reason, 
or some of the reasons, why in certain situations there would appear 
to be a waste of manpower have been pointed out. There is also, as 
the report indicates, a problem involving supervision at the foreman 
level, and there 

Mr. Casry. Do you believe that the foremen share the blame for 
some of these things? 

Mr. Pau. Well, I don’t know that I should put it “share the blame.” 
My point is that some of our problems in this port arise out of the 
fact that the management team on occasion is not as strong as it is 
in other industries. I think it can be said in most other industries 
of which I have knowledge the foremen are generally a part of man- 
agement to the extent that usually, although not always, the foremen 
are not organized. That, of course, is not true here. And while 
everything that I hear from the direct employers in connection with 
the work of the regular foremen, the men who are regularly and 
steadily employed by them, is complimentary to the extent that the 
employers feel that the foremen can do a good job, and usually do do 
a good job, we have the situation where these men, because they are 
all former members of local 13, many of them must anticipate that 
in times of work shortages they may have to go back to the longshore 
ranks and don’t provide the degree of allegiance, I suppose you might 
say in a loose way, that other industries enjoy. 

Mr. Casey. Can’t we agree, however, that a foreman can only be as 
strong and as effective as the strength of the employers behind him? 

Mr. Pau. Well, I think there are probably situations where the 
employees may be stronger than the employer behind them. 

Mr. Casey. That is not the way I put it, though. 

Mr. Pauw. I know it isn’t. Ithink that is probably a fair generali- 
zation. 

Mr. Casey. Hasn’t it been a fact that in the past when there has 
been a rebirth of spirit among the employers and the foremen have 
tried to exercise closer supervision that before the program hardly 
got underway they would find that they were not receiving the support 
they are entitled to from the employers? 

Mr. Pau. I can stay that to my own knowledge, limited as it is— 
and you all understand the limitations upon my knowledge—I have 
never known that situation to exist. I have heard the complaint to 
which you refer. 

Mr. Cepersere. May I interject something here? 

Mr. Casry. Yes. 

Mr. Crperserc. If the employer is not strong and does not stand 
up for his position in some of these matters, how can you expect the 
foreman to? 
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Mr. Paut. I don’t think you can. 

Mr. Casey. Well, is that the situation here where the employers 
have continually agreed to some of these practices that you are now 
complaining about? As has been stated, it has been built up over 
the years, and then we have a situation where a foreman is placed 
on a particular job. Doesn’t it put him in a rather difficult position ? 

Mr. Paut. Well, you have now opened Pandora’s box, so to speak. 

Mr. Ceperzera. That is what we came for. 

Mr. Paut. I don’t think it is fair to characterize the position of the 
employers as a weak position, if I understand your statement to re- 
flect upon the desire of the employers to see that their operations are 
conducted efficiently and with a full utilization of the manpower 
available. This industry, as your committee well knows, is confronted 
by a situation, a kind of an operation that just does not exist to my 
knowledge, and I have more or less specialized in labor-relations 
work for some time, in any other industries with which I have had 
anything to do. 

There are very few industries, if any, where the union, if it chooses 
to exercise it, has the power that this union enjoys. And, of course, 
as you all know, that power can be exercised and has been exercised 
to force demands upon certain of the employers over a long period 
of time through job action. Now, I suppose it is proper to say that 
there are ways of resisting that; but down here at least we have not 


been successful in resisting it. 

Mr. Casey. Of course, the point we are trying to develop is the 
reason you have not been able to resist it is because of the weakness 
on the part of the employers down here. 


Mr. Pauu. Well, as a southern Californian and as counsel for the 
southern California group, I don’t believe that you can say the weak- 
ness of the employers down here. I think you would have to say the 
weakness of the employers, period. 

Mr. Casey. Well, Mr. St. Sees testified in Washington, and I think 
it is fair to say that he pointed out the deficiencies and the weaknesses 
of the employ ers, period, on the west coast; but we are now talking 
about a situation down here which seems to have exceeded the situa- 
tion on the other west-coast ports. And I think it is probably fair 
to say that the further the union gets is only an indication of how 
much weaker the employers are in a particular port. 

Mr. Paut. I can see how through processes of deductive reasoning 
you would arrive at that conclusion. My only point is that—speaking 
at least for the stevedores—they are agents, not principals; and as 
agents they are obliged to follow the instructions of their principals. 

You may recall at one portion in our statement we refer you to our 
grievance machinery here. One of the recognized steps in our griev - 
ance machinery in southern California is the step at which the ship’s 
agent is called in and he has to make the decisions as to whether in a 
particular situation he will process the particular grievance through 
the grievance machinery of the contract or yield. Now, if the ship’s 
agent—and his position I think is understandable—decides that on a 

$50 beef he is not going to spend $2,000 by having this ship tied up 
and instructs his stevedore to meet the demand, I don’t know that you 
can say that the stevedore is weak. 

Mr. Casey. Well, when I referred to employers, I think we can 
agree that it finally goes back to the people who own the ship or who 
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are operating the ship, and we touched on this before; but isn’t it 
common practice for the ship’s agent to call San Francisco or New 
York and tell them what the situation is and get instructions right 
from the home office in these cases? 

Mr. Pauw. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Are the stevedores completely independent in their own 
businesses or are they subsidiaries in some instances of the operators? 

Mr. Pav. I can’t answer that question categorically with respect to 
each of the stevedoring companies, but I am quite sure that almost 
without exception they are independent of the steamship companies. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. Casry. You mentioned one of the make-work practices, the 
handling of palletized cargo. I wonder if you could explain to the 
committee exactly what this operation entails, either from the stand- 
point of loading or discharging? 

Mr. Pavt. I will do the best I can. 

Mr. Casey. First, What is a pallet? 

Mr. Pavut. A pallet is a board which is of uniform size up and down 
the west coast, as I understand it. The dimensions of the board are 
4 feet by 6 feet. The practice, as you probably have observed it in 
your visits to the port, is to load cargo which lends itself to that kind 
of loading on these pallet boards and then for the boards to be placed 
alongside the hook or underneath the hook alongside the ship, and 
that board or load of car go is lifted into the ship’s hold while resting 
on the board itself. 

In this harbor area the longshoremen have taken the position that 
in a typical situation where cargo arrives at the dock on trucks, having 
been prepalletized uptown, that their work requires that the cargo on 
the pallet board which is on the truck be removed to the skin of the 
dock, the dock surface 

Mr. Casry. Now, wait a minute. Let’s get the truck. The truck 
comes into the shed with this cargo on top of it on these pallet boards. 
Now, who takes it off the truck? 

Mr. Pauu. The teamster or the swamper with him. 

Mr. Casry. In other words, an employee of the trucking company? 

Mr. Pau. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. How does he get it off? Does he use a fork-lift truck? 

Mr. Pauw. As I understand it, he either brings his own forklift with 
him or he rents a forklift from the stevedore. 

Mr. Casey. So that they take this forklift truck and they push the 
two arms in under the pallet and lift it down and put it right on the 
floor of the shed ? 

Mr. Paut. Right. 

Mr. Casry. Now, when they have got that all unloaded from the 
truck, then what happens? 

Mr. Pauw. Well, there is a dispute there, as I recall. The long- 
shoremen in this harbor area frequently insist—I don’t know that it is 
always true—but frequently insist that the entire palletized cargo 
be removed from the truck before they will handle any portion of it. 
So that if you have a truck loaded with a number of pallets of pre- 
palletized cargo, then the longshoremen stand by until all of those 
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pallets have been removed by the teamsters, placed on the floor of the 
dock, the cargo on the pallet boards removed from the teamsters 
boards 

Mr. Asutey. By teamsters? 

Mr. Pavt. By teamsters. And at that point ge longshoremen will 
reload the cargo on similar or comparable pallet boards of their own, 
of the stevedores, and from that point on handle the loads. 

Mr. Casry. So then they come in with a forklift truck and they 
take it out of the shed and they bring it out onto the apron. Where 
do they place it then, do you know ? 

Mr. Pau. Well, ultimately 

Mr. Casey. Placed at the side of the ship or placed at the point of 
rest again ? 

Mr. Pavi. Well, normally if the ship is there waiting to take the 
cargo, I assume it would move directly to shipside. But ; there is also 
the situation where the ship is not there and the cargo is stacked 
waiting the arrival of the ship. 

Mr. Casey. Going back to the trucking operation, someone in the 
teamsters’ union takes the cargo off the pallet board of the teamsters, 
the trucking company, and places it on the floor of the dock, and then 
the longshoremen come along and put another pallet board of similar— 
almost ‘identical, I suppose—down and then place the cargo back on 
their pallet board, and that is when it is taken out to the ship ? 

Mr. Paut. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. Now, describe the steps in that operation that the 
employers would like to see eliminated. 

Mr. Paun. Well, the employers feel that there is no justification 
for removing the cargo from the teamsters’ boards by the teamsters, 
but that the ideal arrangement, I suppose, would be one where the 
longshoremen went directly to the truck and removed the boards from 
the truck and handled it from then on in the most expeditious fashion 
possible to avoid the completely unnecessary steps of having the 
teamsters put the cargo on the dock and then remove the cargo “from 
the pallet board and then have the cargo repalletized and moved by 
the longshoremen. 

Mr. Casey. I suppose that would create a jurisdictional dispute 
between the teamsters and the longshoremen ? 

Mr. Pauw. I think there is perhaps some reason to anticipate such a 
dispute. 

Mr. Casry. How about the proposition of taking the cargo off the 
teamsters’ pallet boards and placing it on the skin of the dock? Do 
the teamsters insist that they do that, or do they have any position 
with respect to that? In other words, Are they responsible for the 
duplicate operation there? 

Mr. Pau. I cannot answer that question. I think the only people 
who can answer it are the teamsters and the ILWU. 

Mr. Caszy. How would they get these pallet boards back and forth ? 
I mean under the modification ‘of the operation proposed by the em- 
ployers, the trucking companies’ pallet boards would move right on 
to the ship, wouldn’t they ¢ 

Mr. Pauw. That would be one means of handling it. The other 
means would be for the stevedores to send their own pallet boards 
uptown to be loaded. 
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Mr. Casey. You do not anticipate any difficulty at least insofar as 
the pallet boards themselves are concerned ? 

Mr. Pavux. No. Iam told this: That the shippers’ pallet boards, in 
other words, the boards that the teamsters themselves bring down to 
the dock, are, I think, 5 by 4 instead of the 6 by 4’s. And I am also 
told that those boards as presently designed might—or do—consti- 
tute a problem from the standpoint of use of ship’s gear or stevedore’s 
tackle that is presently available, but that it would be a very simple 
matter to do what has been done in San Francisco and handle the 
shipper’s boards. 

Mr. Casry. Now, am I correct in saying that the employers feel 
this palletizing operation is completely unjustified from the economic 
or any other standpoint ? 

Mr. Pav. That is their feeling. 

Mr. Casry. They have agreed to this as a matter of a working rule 
for the port of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Pavt. No. There is nothing in our contract or in our port- 
working rules which give the longshoremen the right, as I understand 
the working rules, to refuse to do what they are refusing to do. 

Mr. Casey. Are the working rules in writing? Can you see them? 

Mr. Pavt. Yes. I think if you will look at page 66 of your 1948-51 
agreement, you will see them set forth there. 

Mr. Casey. I see. So that we are careful at this point. I have 
been led to believe that there has been an actual agreement with respect 
to this operation? I just wanted to caution you as the witness, that 
I have been told by the union that the employers have agreed to that. 

Mr. Paut. I will be glad to verify my understanding that there is 
no contractual commitment on the part of the employers which pre- 
cludes their getting what they are requesting the longshoremen to 
supply in the way of handling palletized cargo. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarmman. Yes, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Who makes the decision to pay for the work? The 
ship’s agent or the stevedore? 

Mr. Pavt. You mean 

Mr. Auten. Any work that is done that should not be done from 
their viewpoint but which is agreed to. 

Mr. Pauw. Our prepared statement in the grievance procedure sec- 
tion gives you the steps of the grievance procedure. The payment in 
that situation is always made by the ship. 

Mr. Auten. I take it the custom of the port has eliminated any ex- 
pression of grievance on each occasion that the cargo is put on the skin 
of the dock ? 

Mr. Pavt. You are now referring only to this palletizing problem! 

Mr. Auien. Yes; this palletizing and repalletizing operation. 

Mr. Casry. There has been on the basis of the union’s pointblank 
refusal to do what the employers have asked be done in connection with 
the handling of palletized cargo recognition by the employers that they 
cannot get it done. 

Mr. Aten. Well, in the sense there is an implied contract coming 
out of the usage, then, that the work will be done in the way it is 
done? 

Mr. Pauw. Well, of course, that is always a danger in this situation, 
although I believe both parties recognize that the whole issue on 
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palletizing has not been one where either side could ides. claim 
estoppel or custom to justify the practice, because the employers have 
always objected and protested this practice on the part of our union 
here. 

Mr. Auten. Do you know what it costs to take an average load off a 
pallet and put it on another pallet? 

Mr. Paut. I don’t, sir. 

Mr. Auten. It would be about what? A ton and a half move on 
each pallet ? 

Mr. Pav. It would not be fair for me to even speculate. I will get 
you that figure if we can supply it. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

(See p. 178 for further figures.) 

The Cucaseieaw. Just a minute. You described the difference in 
pallets here in Los Angeles and in this area, and then you referred to 
the San Francisco area. Now, for the record will you describe the 
ynallet movement in San Francisco? It is a uniform pallet, is it? 
Here they have two different dimension pallets. But in San Francisco 
is it a uniform pallet ? 

Mr. Pau. No. As I understand it, they have the same pallets in 
San Francisco that we have here. Both the shippers’ pallets and our 
pallets here are of the same size. The shipper’s pallet is approxi- 
mately 5 feet by 4 feet. The stevedore’s pallet is approximately 6 
feet by 4 feet. So I believe I am correct when I say that the size of the 
pallets in the two ports is identical. And I believe I am correct in 
stating that the same is true in all of the major ports on the west coast. 
In San Francisco the longshoremen handle the prepalletized cargo. 


The ee thing that we want done here is done in San Francisco. 


The CHarrman. Would it be better for the industry if the pallets 
were uniform ? 

Mr. Pavut. You mean the shipper’s pallet and the stevedore’s pallet ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Pavt. I think a practical stevedore should answer that ques- 
tion and we will have it answered. I don’t believe that that makes 
too much difference. 

The Cuatrman. In other industries there is an interchange of 
pallets and they are all uniform / 

Mr. Paut. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. We have been discussing the loading operation. I 
want to refer for a minute to the discharging operation, which I 
assume is the'same thing in reverse: The longshoremen, when they get 
it inside the shed, remove the cargo to the skin of the dock and then 
it is placed on truckers’ pallets by teamsters or warehousemen and 
placed aboard the truck ? 

Mr. Pauw. That is correct. 

Mr. Casry. Now, the reason I refer to the discharging operation is 
because the only time that it could work efficiently would be where 
the cargo that is placed aboard a particular pallet is all designed the 
same eventual destination. In other words, there would be no sorting 
required on the dock. In other words, if you bring a pallet load out 
of the ship and half of the pallet load is going in one place and half 
of it is going in another, you have got to take it off the pallet, part 
of it off the pallet, anyway. 
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Mr. Pauu. Yes; I would think that would be true. 

Mr. Casey. Well, it has been indicated that in the past there has been 
some disposition to bring cargo out of the hold of a ship that is not 
all destined for the same destination so that it will be sure to be taken 
off the pallet. Are you familiar with that situation at all ? 

Mr. Paut. I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Casey. What is encompassed 

The Cuatrman. I wonder if it would be better for you to call some 
of your associates up here so that when these questions arise with which 
you are not familiar they might be collaborated on between you and 
the people you represent so we could get these answers here. I do not 
want to prolong this thing and go over and over it, and there are no 
secrets about this business, I assume. If you had 2 or 3 of your 
stevedore associates sitting around you when these questions come 
up, between you you could find out just what is what about this, what 
the answer is. 

Mr. Paun. Mr. McEvoy is a member of the PMA staff here in south- 
ern California and is personally familiar with the situation on the 
docks. 

The Cuarrman. Is he a stevedore? 

Mr. Pau. He is not a stevedore. 

The Cuairman. Why don’t you get 1 or 2 of the stevedores around 
you here? 

Mr. Pauw. Well, I can do that; or I think it would be equally expe- 
ditious in any case where I cannot answer 

The Cuairman. You know what I am trying to avoid? 

Mr. Pauu. Oh, of course I do. 

The Cuairman. If we do not get the information we want here from 
either side, it is going to make it a little more uncomfortable for some 
folks. 

Mr. Pavuu. Well, Mr. Bonner, I assure you that you are going to 
get all the information that you want. 

The Cuarmman. Well, I don’t like this business of dragging out this 
testimony and a man saying he cannot give a firm answer. 

Well, go ahead. 

Mr. Casey. I think most of these questions are questions merely of 
describing operations that would be familiar to an operating steve- 
dore, and I see Mr. Buchholz over there. I was wondering if he would 
not just sit here and help you by way of elaborating on some of these 
things. 

Mr. Paut. I am sure he will be glad to do that. 

The Cuamrman. Get a couple of them. Isn’t there another one of 
them ? 

Mr. Bucwuorz. Misery loves company. 

The CHarrman. Isn’t there another stevedore operator? Can’t we 
get another man in this man’s category ? 

Mr. Casry. He is the only one I recognize. 

The Cuammax. Is there another one out there, Mr. Buchholz? 

Mr. Bucnnorz. Do I have another one out there? 

The Carman. Yes. 

Mr. Bucuno.z. Sure. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Buchholz, your company is known as what? 

Mr. Bucunorz. Metropolitan Stevedore Co. 
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Mr. Caspy. You are president? 

Mr. Bucuuorz. No, sir; | am manager. 

Mr. Casey. And Mr. Bayly ? 

Mr. Bayny. Crescent Wharf & Warehouse Co., president. 

Mr. Casey. I wonder first if you will help us on this matter I have 
just touched on, that is, where the cargo that is coming out of the hold 
is palletized but can only be efficiently handled without depalletizing 
it where it is destined for the same place ? 

Mr. Bucuuotz. Do you want me to answer that? 

Mr. Casry. Yes. 

Mr. Bucunotz. There are many cargoes that could be taken out of 
the hold in straight lots that could be brought to the dock and stacked 
up for ultimate delivery to the trucks from the pallet boards. 

The Cuairman. Talk a little louder, Mr. Buchholz. 

Mr. BucunHotz. With the pallet boards. There are many cargoes, 
however, that do not lend themselves to that movement for the simple 
reason that the nature of the cargo would not permit one load to be 
stacked on top of another. The nature of the cargo would be that they 
would have to be sorted by numbers or checked by numbers. ‘There 


might be more than one consignee on one board. There are many 


reasons why it would not be beneficial to make delivery of the whole 
load to the truck company. There are cargoes that can be done that 
way. 

Mr. Casey. But it would help? 

Mr. Bucuuo.z. Oh, it would help; yes. 

Mr. Casry. How far back do you go in meeting up with this situa- 
tion here in Los Angeles where it is required to be depalletized ? 


1 mean is this something of recent innovation or does it go back some 
years ¢ 

Mr. Bucuuorz. Oh, it goes back some years. 

Mr. Casry. Since World War II? 

Mr. Bucuno.z. Oh, no. 
here prior to World War LI. 

Mr. Casey. Attempted what? 

Mr. Bucunorz. To handle the prepalletized load. 

Mr. Casny. They did not succeed ? 

Mr. Bucuuo.z. They did not succeed. 

Mr. Creperserc. How does your company receive its financial returns 
from the shipping company; for man-hours worked or a certain 
amount for a given job? 

Mr. Bucnnoiz. No. We are asked to quote rates for various com- 
modities. The intercoastal is an example where we are asked to quote 
rates on pipe, steel, bundles of sheet steel, canned goods, bagged goods, 
various commodities, using the commodities that might move in large 
lots, and those commodities that are not moving in large lots come 
under a category that we call general merchandise not otherwise speci- 
fied. 

Mr. CreperserG. The reason I asked the question is if you quote on 
the unloading of a certain type of cargo from a given ship, the longer 
it takes to unload that ship the more work is required, the higher a 
bid you have to put in; is that correct ? 

Mr. Bucnunoxz. That is correct. 


I think it was attempted by one company 


69091—55——_12 
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Mr. Creperserc. So in reality it does not make much difference to 
you whether they depalletize or not as far as the stevedore is con- 
cerned? Whatever the practice is, you get paid for it anyway, and 
probably the higher the bid the more money you make; is that right? 

Mr. Bucunotrz. Well, it is natural that we are interested in keeping 
the cost of cargo handling down. If we did not take an interest in what 
it cost us to load or to handle cargo, we wouldn’t be there very long. 

Mr. Ceperserc. But if it is a general practice throughout the port 
among all stevedores, the same practice is prevalent among all steve- 
dores, then one cannot bring down the cost and make it more compe- 
titive with the other. 

Mr. Bucnnorz. That’s right. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bucnno.z. In other words, we are all in the same boat in that 
respect. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Isn’t it true, however, that you have the competition of 
other ports if your costs are not on the basis of, we will say, San Diego 
or Stockton or San Francisco? 

Mr. Bucuuotz. That is correct, particularly in some cargoes. As 
a matter of fact, right now in some cargoes we are higher than Stock- 
ton, and, consequently, Stockton is enjoying the business. It is nat- 
ural to assume that Stockton is going to receive cargoes that emanate 
right in the area of Stockton. They wouldn’t be hauling it down to 
San Francisco or San Diego or Los Angeles. 

Mr. Aten. Thank you. 

Mr. Casry. We have heard it said, Mr. Buchholz, that the port of 
Los Angeles loses cargo even to New Orleans, down the gulf, in con- 
nection with movements to the Far East. 

Mr. Bucnnotz. Well, not cargo, I don’t believe, that emanates right 
here in the Los Angeles Harbor area; but it is probably referring to 
cargoes that probably originate in Arizona somewhere. It might be 
cheaper to take it to the gulf and load it in ships than it would be to 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Casey. Well, I think the actual situation was that the Army 
felt that it was cheaper to ship supplies to Korea from New Orleans 
than it was from Los Angeles. 

Mr. Bucnno.z. Well, I don’t know how they figure, but it is quite 
possible. Now, I don’t believe that the Army would haul cargo from 
Tos Angeles to New Orleans merely to ship it to Korea. It is like going 
around your elbow for your thumb. 

The CHatrMan. Let me ask this gentleman over here now. 

Mr. Barty. Bayly is my name. 

The Cuatrrman. Why is it that they have this depalletizing system 
in San Francisco and don’t have it here ? 

Mr. Bayry. Well, I think it is a practice that has grown up here, 
like many of the others, that has not been forced on the other ports to 
the same extent. The same is true in your New York ports or your 
east coast ports and your gulf ports. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think you are more efficient here in han- 
dling cargo than they are in San Francisco under these two different 
systems? 
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Mr. Bayty. No, sir; we are less efficient. 

The CuHarrman. You are less efficient here ? 

Mr. Barty. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They are more efficient in San Francisco in han- 
dling the cargo from a stevedoring standpoint than they are here in 
Los Angeles? 

Mr. Barty. Yes. On boards you are talking about particularly ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Bayty. Yes, sir. 

The CHarman. So that is interesting to the shipper, isn’t it? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. That is detrimental to your port? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casey. You two gentlemen heard Mr. Paul when he described 
the kind of a palletizing operation that is desired by the employers 
as contrasted to the one that is presently in effect, mainly through 
the assistance of the unions. Do you wish to add to or detract from or 
clarify in any way the operation as described by Mr. Paul? 

Mr. BucuuHotz. Well, if I elaborated at all, it would be merely for 
the benefit of yourself and your committee. And I think the best 
way to do that would probably be by means of an illustration, and 
I will give an illustration both in loading and discharging. 

I have in mind the Hunt’s Food, to take one company that has 
shipped many thousands of cases of canned goods. Their trucks 
bring the canned goods to the terminals on their lift boards and their 
teamsters unload those lift boards with their own lift trucks or our 
lift trucks onto the floor of the shed, and then their teamsters unload 
it on the “skin” of the dock, as we call it. From that point on, the 
longshoremen take over. 

On discharging, as I said, there are some commodities—not all of 
them—that would lend themselves to the same movement in reverse. 
Now, I have in mind in one of our lines we have a great many thousand 
cases of Hershey’s chocolates that could very well come out on our 
boards and be delivered on our boards to the truck companies, and 
the truck company would return the boards. Now, that is the practice 
in San Francisco, and that is the practice we would like to have here. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Buchholz, can you load a pallet for trucking pur- 
poses and also for movement by ship’s tackle to the same load limit 
safely ? 

Mr. Bucunotz. I don’t know if I follow your question correctly, 
Mr. Allen. Are you asking if we could handle the shipper’s pallet 
load delivered to us at the dock for ultimate delivery to the ship? 

Mr. Auten. Yes. Or, put it another way: Can a truck carry a more 
heavily loaded pallet than a ship’s tackle can safely handle ¢ 

Mr. Bucnuoxz. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Auten. Well, isn’t that part of the reason that they have a 
different palletizing system ? 

Mr. BucunHoiz. No. They have the problem in San Francisco, and 
I think they get around that nicely. The truck company is to keep 
the loads—or the ship companies keep the load within the load limits 
as prescribed in our contract. 
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The Carrman. Are you finished, Mr. Allen ¢ 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

The CuHairman. Let me ask you one thing: Are the pallets loaded 
any heavier when they go to the truck than ‘they are when they come 
out of the ship ? 

Mr. Bucnuorz. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman. I don’t believe that 
we would be permitted to list a load in excess of what is in our con- 
tracts. We would no doubt request that the loads be built not to 
exceed those weights that are in our contract with the longshoremen. 

Mr. Bayty. You are speaking of present operations. 

The CnatrmMan. For instance, if a pallet comes from a ship, there 
is so much weight on it. Now, is that identical weight loaded from 
the skin of the dock into the truck? Or do they put more weight 
on that pallet? 

Mr. Bayxy. They usually put more weight on it. 

The Cuamman. That is what I thought. I saw some of the pallets 
coming out of the ships. I went down the day before we made the 
sightseeing trips and walked through the docks myself, and I was 
wonder ing about that. 

All right, sir. 

Mr. Casey. On page 13 there is item (d) where Mr. Paul says, “Lift 
drivers holding boards on lift truck forks while boards are being 
depalletized.” 

What exactly does that mean ? 

Mr. Pauw. That is the situation where instead of the lift driver 
depositing his board on the skin of the dock and going on to do other 
jobs, to bring back additional boards, the lift truck remains standing 
while the longshoremen remove the cargo from the board itself. T 
understand that in some cases it is a little more convenient for the 
men because they don’t have to stoop. 

Mr. Casey. He holds the thing up for them ? 

Mr. Pauw. He holds the board in the air so that it is easier for the 
longshoremen to remove the load from the boards. 

Mr. Asuury. Is this a prevalent practice? 

Mr. Pauw. It is sufficiently prevalent so that it constitutes one of 
the 19 points that the employers have asked be corrected by the union. 

Mr. Asuiry. It is 1 of the 13 still to be negotiated ? 

Mr. Pavut. Unresolved. 

Mr. Casey. Is it all tied up with the depalletizing, however? I 
mean if the depalletizing block was removed, it would be no longer 
necessary for them to remove it from the pallet board ? 

Mr. Pau. That would be true in those cases where the cargo on the 
particular board would be moved right out on the truck. 

Mr. Casry. But it would still remain with respect to any cargo that 
had to be sorted or any cargo that could not be piled 4 

Mr. Pauw. Correct. 

Mr. Casey. Do you happen to know, Mr. Bayly, whether or not 
this is part of an agreement, this depalletizing operation, between 
the stevedores or the employers and the unions? 

Mr. Bayry. Yes, we have an agreement with them on certain oper- 
ation of palletizing. I do not have it here, but I believe it is avail- 
able if you would care to have me read it. 

Mr. Casey. It is not a part of the working rules in the printed 

igreement here ? 
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Mr. Bayty. No, sir. 

Mr. Casey. But it is some written agreement between the employers 
and the union? 

Mr. Bayty. It takes in part of the palletizing operation, yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. So somewhere along the line you have agreed to this, 
someone has agreed to it? 

Mr. Bayty. That’s correct. I do not believe, though, that it pro- 
hibits or makes necessary the unloading of the board. I think it is a 
procedure that we have agreed to on how it will be handled. 

Mr. Casey. Do either of you gentlemen have any idea, in response 
to Mr. Allen’s question, as to the added cost that is involved? I know 
it is difficult to estimate. But if this depalletizing operation were 
changed, and along the lines indicated by you people, do you know 
how much of a saving that would mean ? 

Mr. Bucunorz. Well, there would be a saving in two ways, Mr. 
Casey. ao would be a saving to the shipping industry, and it 
would be a saving to the trucking industry, put it that way, which 
ultim: ihn reaches back to the shipper. 

Mr. Casry. Would the intercoastal and coastal trades stand to 
benefit more by the elimination of this depalletizing operation than 
the offshore trades? 

Mr. Barty. They would stand to benefit a great deal, but there are 
cargoes, as Mr. Buchholz has said, in the offshore trades that would 
also benefit. Not all, but a great many of them. 

Mr. Casey. I just wondered if there were not more cargoes on the 
coastal and intercoastal trades that lend themselves to palletizing 
operation than there are on the offshore trade. 

Mr. Bayty. No, I wouldn’t say that. I would say that it depended 
on the cargo. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have some figures you were going to pre- 
sent for the record ? 

Mr. Bayty. Well, I have some figures here showing the cost of a 
palletizing gang. 

The Cuatrman. Of a what? 

Mr. Bayty. Of a palletizing or depalletizing gang. It consists of 
4 men, which amounts to $9.08 an hour, 1 lift driver at $2.37, and 
may have a foreman at $1.36, or a total of $12.81. 

Now, to get at the cost per ton, you have to know the type of cargo 
you are handling and the rapidity with which it will be handled. 
For instance, if you only handled 9 tons, the cost of depalletizing 
would be $2.12; and in this instance I am talking of labor costs only. 

The CHatrman. When you depalletize and palletize, then your 
figures are double? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes, sir. Well, the truck companies. 

The Cuarrman. Well, it is all the same thing. 

Mr. Barty. Yes. 

The CHatrman. It is all the same thing. So ultimately per ton 

amounts to what ¢ 

Mr. Barty. Well, as I say, it all depends on the type of cargo. 

The Cuatrman. Well, the cargo you have got an example of here. 

Mr. Bayty. Well, if we do 10 tons an hour on the depalletizing 
operation, it would cost $1.91 a ton. If we do 20 tons an hour, if the 
cargo is of that nature, it only costs 95 cents a ton. 
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The CHarmman. And it is twice that figure ? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes, sir. 

(Further information is an excerpt of letter to John M. Drewry, 
December 6, 1955, from Lee G. Paul.) 


It would appear to us that Mr. Bayly’s testimony supplies certain of the infor- 
mation that the committee wished to secure in connection with the unnecessary 
expense involved in requiring that palletized cargo be removed from teamster 
pallet boards and replaced on longshore pallet boards. One point, however, is 
not covered in Mr. Bayly’s testimony, namely, that the cost-per-ton figures sup- 
plied by Mr. Bayly reflect only direct labor costs and do not include the additional 
expense items of longshore fringe wage benefits, overhead, and profit. Mr. 
Bayly’s figures also have no application, of course, to trucking company costs. 
I am informed that during World War II the Maritime Commission laid down and 
approved a formula for determining proper chargeable stevedoring costs for 
handling cargo. This formula, our clients believe, may be applied to determine 
with reasonable accuracy the overall cost of removing prepalletized cargo from 
one pallet board and placing it on another. The Maritime Commission formula 
takes direct labor costs and adds 3114 percent thereto. The resulting figure 
then reflects direct labor, fringe wage benefits paid longshoremen, overhead, and 
profit at 5 percent. 

The Cuarmman. That is all. 

Mr. Casey. The next portion of your statement, Mr. Paul, refers 
to load limits and — -working rules. The load limit here that I 
have heard most reference to is 2,100 pounds. Is that applicable to 
all cargo? 

Mr. Pauw. It is my understanding that that is an overall limita- 
tion that is now imposed on all types of cargo but heavy lifts. 

Mr. Bucuuowz. Well, it applies to those commodities as shown in 
the contract, and of course the rule has been—well, the rule has been 
2,100 pounds; however, with exceptions. Pipe, steel, and stuff like 
that, why the load exceeds 2,100 pounds. 

Mr. Casry. So the general standard is 21? 

‘Mr. Bucuuoiz. Package cargo is around 2,100 pounds. 

Mr. Casey. Now, would it increase the efficiency of the operation 
to increase the load limit? 

Mr. Bucunoiz. On some commodities it would; yes. 

Mr. Casey. Have you ever asked the unions to increase the load 
limit on those ¢ cargoes ? 

Mr. Bucunorz. I couldn’t state whether they have been asked or 
not. I didn’t ask them. 

Mr. Casey. Who would be the proper people to ask them? PMA? 

Mr. Bucuuotz. PMA, I would think. 

Mr. Pavt. I think that is true. We have had to my knowledge 
disputes on lifts, particularly involving pipe, where, as I recall, the 
union has insisted on the application of the 2,100- pound load limit, 
and we have felt that we were in a position to demonstrate that loads 
in excess of that could be safely handled. 

Mr. Casry. Well, was that brought up at a time of contract nego- 
tiation or during the term of a contract where you had already 
agreed to it ? 

Mr. Pavr. It was brought up in a situation where neither the load 
limits imposed in the port-working rules nor in the master contract 
men specific application to this particular load; and the union, as T 

ecall, insisted that the 2,100-pound load limit applied, and we said 
it did not, and we were prepared to demonstrate, or thought we 
could, that a heavier lift was perfectly safe. It was not covered spe- 
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cifically. There have been, and there are, situations where cargo is 
not specifically covered as to load limit in the agreement, and in those 
situations we have had disputes. 

Mr. Casey. Well, I am still getting at the point that you say that 
there are some cargoes that, can I say, safely could be lifted at a 
higher limit than 2,100 pounds. 

Mr. Bucuuoiz. Oh, my heavens; yes. There are some cargoes 
that exceed 2,100 pounds by 4 or 5 times. However, not to exceed the 
limits of the ship’s gear. 

Mr. Casry. Well, when I say “safely” I mean from the standpoint 
of a longshoreman as well as a ship’s gear. 

Mr. Bucunotz. That’s correct. 

Mr. Casey. And I haven’t yet got a clear idea as to whether there 
has been a proposal by the employe ers, PMA, to the unions to increase 
the load limit at the time of contract negotiation with respect to those 
cargoes. 

Mr. Pauu. I am sure there has. Mr. St. Sure, I am confident, can 
give you the story on that. 

Mr. Casey. Would it increase the safety of the operation from the 
standpoint of the longshoremen if their board that comes out of the 
ship’s hold had sides on it? 

Mr. Barty. No; I don’t believe so, the way the loads are built. We 
have very little difficulty with that, in using our standard boards that 
we are required to do here. We have more or less a special board that 
we have to use in this port as against some of the other ports. 

Mr. Casry. Well, it is a flat board, though ? 

Mr. Barty. Well, it is a 6 by 4 board with double surfacing of 
2-inch lumber bolted to 4 by 4’s, and it is a much more costly board 
than is ordinarily used in other ports, and we are required to use that 
board here. 

For instance, in your eastern gulf coast ports I think you can obtain 
boards that are satisfactory toa longshor eman that will only cost, say, 
$5 to $7 a board, whereas our board | here, being required to be heavier 
for safety purposes, costs in the neighborhood of $15 a board. 

Mr. Cassy. And safety is so that the board itself will not break. 
But are there any accidents caused by cargo slipping off the sides of 
that board ? 

Mr. Bayty. Oh, there have been, yes. 

Mr. Casey. Well, that was the purport of my question. For exam- 
ple, we saw them discharging strands of wire, and there could not 
have been more than 10 or 12 or 15 at the most on this flat board. But 
I can see where if they put another layer there might be a danger of 
some of them falling off. If there were sides on it, I thought it would 
eliminate at least that possibility of accident. 

Mr. Bayty. In that case, I think probably it would. 

Mr. Casey. But there is not enough of those cases to warrant 

Mr. Bayty. We don’t believe so; no, sir. 

Mr. Casey. On page 15, in connection with working hours, overtime, 
you referred to one of the means fr equently employ ed by the union 
to impose the 9-hour day is the practice of ship’s gangs and dockmen 
refusing to take a comeback for work on the following day whenever 
they have been released from a job after 3 o’clock or before 6; is 
there anything in the contract covering this? 

Mr. Pau. There is nothing. 
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Mr. Caswy. And what does that result in? Does it mean you can- 
not get a gang for the next day? 

Mr. Paut. That is what it means. 

Mr. Casry. Well, that particular gang refuses to come back; but 
-an’t you order a new gang? Or is it too late by that time? 

Mr. Pavu. Well, it is apt to be too late. 

Mr. Bayty. Yes. 

Mr. Pauw. And the gang that has been working on that particular 
gear has priority to it, and no other gang can properly work it. 

Mr. Casey. So, in other words, this is a means by which they are 
sure that their day’s pay includes 3 hours of overtime between 3 and 6? 

Mr. Paux. That is the purpose of this practice. 

Mr. Cassy. So, in other words, it is really recognized here that that 
is not actually overtime, but is part of the regular working day paid 
for at overtime rate ? 

Mr. Pauw. I would not say it is recognized here. This is another 
practice to which the employers have submitted on occasion under 
protest. 

Mr. Casey. On all occasions, haven’t they ? 

Mr. Pavut. No; I don’t think on all occasions; but it is becoming 
prevalent. 

Mr. Casey. Well, in other words, when do you ever work men the 
straight 6 hours and then send them home? The purport of this state- 
ment is that you can’t do that. 

Mr. Bayty. Well, you never do if there if any other— if there is 
continued work in that hatch, you can’t do that. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, you have got to work them the regular 
9 hours? 

Mr. Bayuy. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. Is there any pressure exerted to require you to hire a 
night gang after that? 

Mr. Bayry. Oh, no. No; you can select your night gangs. That is 
up to you. If your amount of cargo is small and you want to get the 
ship out, why, you order a night gang. 

Mr. Casey. But you don’t have to hire a night gang? You can wait 
until next day and hire a day gang? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. At the bottom of page 15 you state: 

The stevedores are pleased to report that the local union has apparently 
joined with the international in seeking to eliminate "4 on and 4 off” practice. 

Could you indicate to me when that program of eliminating that 
4 on and 4 off started ? 

Mr. Pauw. It started the latter part of July of this year. 

Mr. Casey. That was subsequent to Mr. Bridges’ testimony before 
our committee in Washington, in which he indicated that he saw no 
justification for that practice down here and that steps would be taken 
to eliminate it? 

Mr. Paut. I would have to verify the dates, but it is my recollection 
that it is. ' ' 

Mr. Casrey. And successful progress has been made since July in 
eliminating the practice down here; has it? 

Mr. Bayty. The men are available now; yes. 
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Mr. Casry. You referred to the cooperation between thé union and 
the international. The thought occurs to me that the employers also 
have a part to play in eliminating this practice in this port. 

Mr. Bayty. Very definitely. 

Mr. Casry. And that unless they undertake to send men back or 
Jay them off to violate the rule that they all work, then the union is 
put in a rather hopeless position. 

Mr. Bayty. That is correct. 

Mr. Casey. And so we can assume that, not only there has been co- 
operation between the local union and the international, but that the 
employers now are actually cooperating, too. 

Mr. Bayty. They should. 

Mr. Casry. And with the cooperation of the employers the fore- 
men are in a position to take a strong position on this sort of thing. 

Mr. Bayty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey. And without the cooperation of the employers the fore- 
men are in no position to take a strong stand on it. 

Mr. Bayty. Correct. 

Mr. Casey. So that we can assume now that everyone is taking a 
firm stand in eliminating this four-on-and-four-off practice ? 

Mr. Bayty. I believe so. I can’t 

The CuarrmMan. Well, a nod doesn’t go in the record. 

Mr. Bayty. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Casry. A nod doesn’t go in the record. 

Mr. Bayty. Oh. As I say, I can’t say so for all of the stevedores, 
but I am sure that they are all making the effort. 

Mr. Casey. What is meant by “shirt time” ? 

Mr. Pau. Well, shirt time is the practice of knocking off early, 
close to the end of a shift or close to the lunch period, supposedly in 
order to change the shirt or in order that the longshoremen will pre- 
sumably be more presentable. I think it is a term that is supposed 
to be actually descriptive of the practice of early quit. I doubt if a 
majority of the longshoremen actually change their shirts. 

Mr. Casey. I think perhaps either Mr. Buchholz or Mr. Bayly 
would be in a better position to say. Do they actually change their 
shirts? And does it obtain only toward the end of the morning shifts 
and toward the end of the afternoon shift ? 

Mr. Barry. Yes; toward the end of the shift, of either shift. 

Mr. Casey. Then it has no application to reporting late for work 
in the morning ? 

Mr. Bayty. No, sir. 

Mr. Cassy. And has it been construed literally as affording the 
men an opportunity to wash up rather than just change their shirts? 

Mr. Bayty. Well, the facilities for washing up are rather limited 
aboard ship. So I don’t think the washup deal is in that. 

Mr. Casey. Is that in accordance with your understanding, Mr. 
Buchholz? 

Mr. Bucuuorz. I never heard of shirt time until about a year ago. 

Mr. Asuiey. What did they call it before then ? 

Mr. Bucuuouz. They didn’t call it anything. We didn’t have it. 
We had the early quit up in the last few years, but I can recall back 
the years that we never quit until the foreman blew his whistle, then 
they quit. 

Mr. Casey. How long since that has been in effect ? 
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Mr. Bucunoiz. Oh, that has been a long while, 15 years. 

Mr. Asnuzy. This practice is not unique to the longshoremen indus- 
try, though, is it? 

Mr. Pavut. Well, it is my understanding, if I am to answer that. 
At least, I cannot think of any other industry. 

Mr. Asuiey. How about the steel industry ? 

Mr. Pavuu. Well, I have had nothing to do with the steel industry, 
but in the industries with which I have had something to do, includ- 
ing shipyard work, I don’t recall the men knocking off before the 
whiatie blew, 

Mr. Asuuey. The reason that I asked is because the PMA statistics 
that were brought out yesterday made use of comparable practices in 
other industries, and I think that from my own experience this is a 
practice that does exist in other industries in many cases by contract. 

Mr. Pau. Where the men knock off early ? 

Mr. Asuiey. Definitely. 

Mr. Pauw. For cleanup purposes? 

Mr. Asutey. Right. 

Mr. Pav. I don’t personally know of any in this area. 

Mr. Creperserc. In most other industries they punch a clock, don’t 
they, when they finish? 

Mr. Pau. Right. 

Mr. Creperserc. Is that true in your industry / 

Mr. Pauw. No. 

Mr. Creperserc. When this practice grew up, the only person that 
you had that you could rely on was your foreman; isn’t that correct / 

Mr. Pauw. Well, the timekeeper and the foreman. 

Mr. Crperserc. Wouldn’t the foreman say, “Now, gentlemen, you 
are quitting early, and * Well, he might not say “gentlemen,” 
but this is it. I mean, what do you have a foreman for? 

Mr. Pau. Well, I think that is correct. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. Does it include a lack of control of the foremen by 
the employer ¢ 

Mr. Pauw. No; I think it indicates a lack of control by the foremen 
over the longshoremen. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I think that is unheard of. In other words, if you 
hire a man to work from 8 to 4, he works from 8 to 4; he doesn’t work 
from 8 to 3:45 unless there is something specific, as you have said, 
that there are some contracts in industry that do allow specific jobs 
to quit maybe 15 minutes early for a shower or something like that. 
But unless that is specifically in the contract, it seems to me that nei- 
ther the employer nor the union can justify it. 

Mr. Pauw. I agree with you completely. 

Mr. Creperserc. What has been the union position in this? 

Mr. Pau. Well, now, as far as the responsible leadership is con- 
cerned, I don’t know what their position is. I do know that there was 
a bulletin put out by the union itself under date of July 22, 1955, 
which reads, in part, as follows: 

Here is the program: Beginning Monday all men on the job will work when it 
is safe and practical to do so. All men will remain on the job. Bveryone will 
get their coffee time before and after lunch periods. The shirt-time practice will 
not be disturbed. We will not stand for any intimidation from foremen, super- 


intendents, etc. We will continue rigid enforcement of the contract, working 
rules, and safety code. There will be no rollback of conditions in any way. 
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The stewards will enforce this program. When all men are asked by super- 
vision to participate in an operation he will represent the entire gang if there 
is to be any question on that particular operation. 


Mr. CeperserG. Well, it is rather obvious from that that the union 
says it is O. K. 

Mr. AsHLey. Would you identify that further, please, sir? 

Mr. Pau. This is a special bulletin of ILWU, local No. 13, dated— 
there is no actual date on it, but at the top it is entitled Special Bul- 
letin. “Nominations are open for secretary-treasurer. Nomination 
dates—open, 7 a. m., Friday, July 22, 1955; closed, 4:45 p. m., Tues- 
day, July 26, 1955.” 

Mr. Cassy. I would like to have that included in the record, Mr. 
Chairman, 


The Carman, Yes; it will be included at this point in the record. 
(The bulletin referred to is as follows :) 


I. L. W. U. Loca No. 13 
Wilmington, Calif. 
SPECIAL BULLETIN 


Nominations are open for secretary-treasurer. 

Nomination dates: Open, 7 a. m., Friday, July 22, 1955; closed, 4:45 p. m., 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955. 

Election: Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, July 27, 28, and 29, 1955; 6 a. m. 
to Sp. m. 

Term of office to run until October 6, 1955. 

There shall be no runoff on this election. Man receiving highest vote shall 
be declared elected. 

PERFORMANCE 


At the regular meeting of the membership, Thursday, July 21, the members 
heard a complete analysis of the reasons behind the present attacks on this 
union and a broad explanation was given by the president, and CLRC member 
L. B. Thomas, of the plans that have been made by certain people to wreck this 
union. Following that, the employer’s notification of their policy regarding 
certain work policies was read and explained. After discussion it was decided 
by the meeting that beginning Monday, July 25, that the union would adopt this 
program as their own and take the responsibility of the program. 

Here is the program: Beginning Monday all men on the job will work when 
it is safe and practical to do so. All men wil] remain on the job. Everyone will 
get their coffee time before and after lunch periods. The shirt-time practice 
will not be disturbed. We will not stand for any intimidation from foremen, 
superintendents, etc. We will continue rigid enforcement of the contract, work- 
ing rules, and safety code. There will be no rollback of conditions in any way. 

The stewards will enforce this program. When all men are asked by super- 
vision to participate in an operation, he will represent the entire gang if there 
is to be any question on that particular operation. 

Commencing Monday, all stewards will check all books of men working in 
their gang before work starts. In makeup gangs, the first hold men dispatched 
will be the steward. If there are no regular men in the gang, the hatch tender 
will be the steward. In dock-makeup gangs, the gang leader will be the steward. 

All stewards are urged to attend the steward’s meeting, Monday, July 25 to 
discuss this program. 


Mr. Ceprerserc. Now, have you ever seen any bulletins from the 
union that said that as of such-and-such a date certain practices will 
stop ¢ 

Mr. Paut. I think in fairness to the union, I should read this por- 
tion of the bulletin which I did not read: 


At the regular meeting of the membership, Thursday, July 21, the members 
heard a complete analysis of the reasons behind the present attacks on this 
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union and a broad explanation was given by the president and CLRC member, 
L. B. Thomas, of the plans that have been made by certain people to wreck this 
union. Following that, the employer’s notification of their policy regarding 
certain work policies was read and explained. 

Now, that reference as I understand it is to the employers’ policy of 
eliminating 4 on and 4 off. 

Then the bulletin goes on: 


After discussion it was decided by the meeting that beginning Monday, July 
25, that the union would adopt this program as their own and take the respon- 
sibility of the program. 

And that, as I understand it, is an adoption by the union of the 
employer's policy to abolish 4 on and 4 off. 

Mr. Ceperserc. What is the date of that again ? 

Mr. Pau. Well, it does not actually bear a date, but it appears to 
have been issued sometime prior to July 22. 

Mr. Crprerserc. Is that prior to our hearings in Washington / 

Mr. Casey. No; it was after. 

Mr. Ceperserc. It was after our hearings in Washington when Mr. 
Bridges and the head of the union said that 4 on and 4 off was not 
a good practice and it should be eliminated ? 

Mr. Casey. That’s right. 

Mr. CreperBerc. W ell, in other words, the testimony that we have 
heard is that the union has agreed; that is, the heads of the union 
have agreed, that the practice should not be condoned ; the employers 
have said so; we are going to have a mutual working agreement be- 
tween the two to do what they can to eliminate it, and yet you have a 
bulletin here which says we are sorry, we are not going along with 
your progr 7 

Mr. Paux. No, I don’t think it says that. The portion of it that 
I read to you that I omitted in the first instance says that the union 
has adopted the program and will take the responsibility of the pro- 
gram, and that program to which they refer is the program to elimi- 

nate 4 on and 4 off. 

Mr. Crpersera. They are going to eliminate 4 on and 4 off? 

Mr. Pau. They are taking the responsibility of that program, the 
program to eliminate 4 on and 4 of. 

Mr. Creperserc. And yet it says further up in the bulletin, if I am 
correct, that they are not going to disturb any of the present practices. 

Mr. Pau. It says that a little later. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Or a little later. 

Mr. Paut. It says that shirt time will not be disturbed. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Let me see that. 

Mr. Asutrey. May I ask a question at this point? You are familiar 
with the basic experience in labor-management relations. Would it 
appear to you that what is said later with reference to the continuation 
of certain practices, militancy, and so forth, might be window dressing, 
in a sense, to dress up the fact that they actually are going to go on 
with management on the elimination of 4 on and 4 off? 

Mr. Pau. Well, I don’t see how the language that I read in that 
bulletin is going to dress up the determination. 

Mr. AsHtey. We will give this, but we will stand firm. 

Mr. Pav. Right. In other words, I would interpret that bulletin 
as a notification by the union that they are subscribing to this program, 
but at the same time they want their members to know that they 
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are not going to give anything away. And in that sense of window 
dressing it is a reassurance by the union leadership that the union 
is not going to lose its gains, and soon. Now, it is window dressing to 
that extent, I would say. 

Mr. Ceperperc. Well, the reason I interpreted it as meaning there 
would be no change on 4 on and 4 off is because in the last sentence of 
the second paragraph it says that there will be no rollback of condi- 
tions in any way. ‘That is what led me to believe that. I am glad to 
have that clarification. 

Mr. Pauw. Well, I am told that we have the assurances of the local 
union officials that 4 on and 4 off is to be abolished, and we believe 
that we are moving in that direction. 

Mr. Casey. At least, this bulletin is one pronounced evidence of 
some effort on the part of the union to abolish what they recognize to 
be an undesirable practice? 

Mr. Pauu. I am told that that is the purpose of that bulletin. 

Mr. Casey. In connection with the penalty work and penalty time, 
not only did PMA refer to it as demands for penalties outside the 
contract, but I noticed that your statement also refers to demand 
penalties outside the contract. In a sense that is a misnomer if, as I 
understand, the contract does provide for additional penalties on 
some work not covered by the contract. 

Mr. Pavt. I think that is true. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, it does not mean illegal demands; it 
means demands for penalties that are not specifically covered by the 
contract but are covered generally by the contract. 

Mr. Pau. That is correct. 

Mr. Cassy. The checkers receive this penalty pay. Are they cov- 
ered by the longshore contract ? 

Mr. Pau. No; they have their own contract. And I have been 
asked by the president of the marine clerks’ union to point out some- 
thing that I understand to be true. I don’t have a copy of that agree- 
ment with me, but they have their own penalty provisions, and Mr. 
Fiesel, the president of the union, tells me that they do not invariably 
under their contract receive the same penalties as the longshoremen. 
And I am prepared to accept his assurance of that. 

Mr. Casey. And on page 19, in connection with jitney drivers, it is 
the purport of that objection that you are required to have a jitney 


driver with each gang, even though the jitney driver on occasion is 
not needed ? 


Mr. Pau. That is correct. 

Mr. Casry. That is by union agreement ? 

Mr. Pav. Well, that is union policy, to frequently insist that a 
jitney or forklift driver accompany each dock gang. 

Mr. Casey. Not covered by the basic contract or any working rule 
or any local agreement or any compact, oral or written, that you have 
entered into with the union? 

Mr. Pau. None. 

Mr. Casry. Now, do I understand that there is a prohibition, either 


written or understood, against any one of the ship’s officers going into 
the hatch of a ship while longshoremen are working? 


Mr. Bucnuotz. No; I don’t think it is as drastic as you put it, Mr. 
Casey. Ship’s officer is permitted down the hatches at all times for 
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the safety of the ship and in the pursuance of his duties. There is 
prohibition on the ship’s officers—talking about the mates—going 
down and checking cargoes or seeing to it that cargoes are—the proper 
cargoes are discharged. There is prohibition on that, to some degree 
onthat. I think, however, the terminal officer had better qualify that. 

Mr. Casey. I was thinking in terms that they are not permitted to 
exercise any supervision over the longshoremen, at any rate; are they ? 

Mr. Bucuno.z. That is correct. No. 

Mr. Casey. And the only time they can go into the hatch of a ship 
is in connection with the operation of the ship itself, safety matters 
that you have indicated ? 

Mr. Bucnnoiz. That would be correct. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask this gentleman a question. 

Do I understand when the ship is being loaded that the master of 
the ship cannot go down in the hatch to see that the cargo is being 
properly loaded ? 

Mr. Bayuy. No, sir. I don’t believe that is the case. The master 
or the mates can go down. The situation—and, as a matter of fact, 
as stevedore I do not run into it—the terminal operator, I believe, 
has to put a clerk down in the hold with the mate if he is to do any 
work in connection with the cargo in the hold. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any case where an officer of a ship 
went down in the hold to see anything about the way the cargo was 
being handled and it caused disruption in the work ? 

Mr. Bayty. I don’t know, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know of any ? 

Mr. Bucuuorz. I know of one instance happening in the last 4 
or 5 months. As Mr. Bayly has described, it might have been the 


result of hot tempers on both parts, but the fact remains that the 
incident did occur. 


Mr. Cassy. Did work stop ? 

Mr. Bucuno.z. For about a half hour. 

Mr. Casey. Until he got out of there? 

Mr. BucunHorz. Well, the work stoppage happened after he got out 
of there. 

The Cuarrman. What caused it? 

Mr. Bucuuoxz. I don’t know. It was on one of our ships. Of 
course, I was up in the uptown office. 

The CuatrmMan. He was going down there 

Mr. Bucunoiz. He went down in the hold and had something to 
say about some of the cargo down there. And the way I understand 
the story is that when he came up some remark was made to him that 
was a derogatory remark. The result was that he and the hatch 
tender had a few words, and I think one swung on the other, and the 
result was that they didn’t want this man on the ship any longer. 
So the whole gang said, “Well, if he can’t work, I can’t work,” or 
words to that effect. And the result was that all gangs quit on the 
ships. I think there was five of them. However, after a half hour, 
why, the disagreement was settled between the union officers and the 
agents of the vessel, the other vessel, and work continued and was 
resumed, and the men involved remained on the job until the job was 
finished. 

The CuatrmMan. Everybody was peeved during that period of time? 

Mr. Bucuuoxz. Oh, yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman, All right. 

Mr. Casry. Isa jobaction a work stoppage / 

Mr. Paut. It may be. 

Mr. Casry. What else would it be besides a stopping of work ? 

Mr. Pau. Slowdown. 

Mr. Casey. And are all work stoppages illegal under the contract ? 

Mr. Pau. Except where safety is involved. 

Mr. Casey. A bona fide question of safety, is that the language of 
the contract ¢ 

Mr. Paut. Section 10-C of the coast agreement provides: 

Longshoremen shall not be required to work when in good faith they believe 
that to do so is to immediately endanger health and safety. 

(a) of the same section provides: 


There shall be no strike, lockout, or work stoppage for the life of the agree- 
ment. The union or the employer, as the case may be, shall be required to secure 
observance of the agreement. 

Mr. Casey. Has anyone ever brought legal action against the em- 
ployers for damages as a result of an illegal work stoppage? 

Mr. Paut. Against the employers? 

Mr. Casey. Against the union. 

Mr. Paut. I think—I can’t answer for the rest of the coast; Mr. St. 
Sure can answer for that—during the period that I have been down 
here, I think one suit was filed for an injunction back in 1947 or 1948 
where there were damages included, but I believe that is the only suit 
for damages that has been filed. 

Mr. Casey. The union is technically at least legally lable for 
breaches of the contract, I assume? 

Mr. Paut. I have always thought so. 

Mr. Casey. Any difficulty about collecting a judgment if you get 
a judgment against them? 

Mr. Pau. I would think there might be certain technical obstacles 
to collecting such a judgment. 

Mr. Casey. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Well, on the other hand, how is it in reverse? 

Mr. Pavut. I think we are liable or vulnerable in any case where we 
are guilty of a breach of contract. 

The Cuatrman. Well, are there any technical matters that come 
up, then? 

Mr. Pav, You mean on the employers’ side ? 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Pau. No; I think we would be responsible in damages for a 
breach of contract. 

The CuHarrmMan. You mean one side has to pay and the other side 
does not pay? 

Mr. Paun. Well, I wouldn’t say that; but the fact is we haven’t sued 
them or we have never tried to collect a judgment from them. 

The CuHarrman. I just want the record clear here, that’s all. 

Mr. Paut. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Mailliard, any questions? 

Mr. Maiiurarp. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Cederberg? 

Mr. Ceperserc. No. 
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The CHarrman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

There has been nothing said about this lack of high piling around 
the docks. I have noticed two things. One is the only place in the 
country where the piling of cargo in the sheds is as low as we have 
seen here. Is that tied up to the palletizing transaction, or what is 
the reason for no high piling? 

Mr. Paut. Well, my understanding of that, of the prohibition 
respecting high piling, is that the practice has grown up here since 
the war, and I believe there is something about it either in the agree- 
ment or in the port working rules which precludes the piling of cargo 
above shoulder high without the employment of additional men; and 
the employment of the additional men to high pile makes the operation 


sufficiently expensive so that for all practical purposes the shoulder 
high rule precludes high piling. 


Mr. Auten. Thank - you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. Yesterday in one of these statistical exhibits was the item 
of stevedores’ override, 30 percent on straight-time hours, 10 percent 
on overtime hours. Can you explain that to me, sir? 

Mr. Bayry. Well, the 30 percent is made up of the insurance costs, 
the PMA tax, plus a certain percentage for overhead, and 5 percent 
for profit. 

Mr. Ray. That is a matter of the contract between the steamship 
operator and the stevedores ? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. How were those contracts arrived at? By competitive 
bidding or by negotiation ¢ 

Mr. Bayty. Either way; mostly by competitive bidding, I would 
say, and the stevedore contracts vary a great deal in their makeup. 
That is more or less of a standard form that we use in arriving at a 
bid, but the requirements of the various steamship companies vary 
greatly. We handle 16 lines, and I would say that the stevedoring 
contract for all of those lines is different. 

Mr. Ray. You are an independent contractor so far as the legal 
status is concerned ? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. And is the terminal operator a contractor? Also an inde- 
pendent contractor ? 

Mr. Bayty. They may be, or the terminal work may be done by 
the agent or the steamship company. 

Mr. Ray. And that is primarily the checking 

Mr. Bayty. Yes, sir; receiving and delivery of cargo, making up 
the ship’s papers, : and things of that nature. 

Mr. Ray. Then you make a separate contract with the union for 
the performance of work and for the supplying of gangs, and so forth, 
under the conditions that have been stated ? 

Mr. Bayty. On the stevedoring work, sir? 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bayty. Yes; for stevedoring work. 

Mr. Ray. You make your own contract with the union ? 

Mr. Bayry. Oh, no. We make no contract with the union. We 
operate under the PMA program of obtaining labor. We make our 
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individual contracts for doing the work on a basis that is agreeable 
to the steamship company. 

Mr. Ray. Well, with whom do you contract? 

Mr. Bayty. With either the agent or the steamship company it- 
self, the principals of the steamship company. 

Mr. Ray. You have no contract with the union ? 

Mr. Pau. I think I might clarify that for you somewhat, Mr. Ray. 
This is a rather unique situation, too. At least, on this coast the 
stevedoring companies have no regular employees among the long- 
shoremen. Each time a gang or men are secured through the dis- 
patch hall, they are employees of the particular stevedore only for the 
yeriod they are employed on a particular ship, and then they go back 
into the hall. So that there is no relationship between the stevedores 
as employers and the members of the union as employees of regular 
employment. 

The stevedores, on the basis of the union’s efforts to decasualize 
longshore employment, get a constantly changing group of men. 

Mr. Ray. But for the particular job for which you put in your 
request for gangs, the men who work on that job are for that work 
employees of the stevedore? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pau. Yes. 

Mr. Ray. So that the stevedore is the agency which has the power 
under the law to direct what work shall be done and how it shall be 
done, subject to the conditions of the overriding agreement / 

Mr. Pauw. That is correct. 

Mr. Ray. And the foremen are appointed by the stevedoring com- 
panies? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. Going now to Mr. Paul’s statement, you two men from 
the industry are present. I just ask you, do you support his state- 
ments as to the difficulties in this port as they were made in his pre- 
pared statement? Do your two companies stand behind the state- 
ments that he has made? 

Mr. Bucunorz. That Mr. Paul has made? 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

Mr. Bucuuorz. Yes. 

Mr. Bayty. Yes,sir. I think that in Mr. Paul’s statement it refers 
to 9 stevedoring companies, and we happen to be 2 of them; and they 
all agree to it. 

Mr. Ray. Let the record get straight, because you are here on the 
stand. 

We had another report presented by the mayor, the report of the 
special harbor committee, which contained some condemnations of 
practices here and some reflections on the efficiency of the port opera- 
tions. I take it you both have examined that? 

Mr. Pavt. I don’t believe that the direct employers, sir, have exam- 
ined that report. I have examined it, and I think the direct employers 
are generally familiar with what it contains. But I believe I am the 
only one who has really examined that report with any care. 

Mr. Ray. And I ask Mr. Bayley and Mr. Buchholz whether you 
have examined that report. 


69091—55 13 
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Mr. Bucuuoxiz. No. I have read the report, but I did not analyze 
it or extend much care to it. 

Mr. Bayty. No, sir; only the articles I have read in the paper, 

Mr. Ray. Can you, as a matter of practical judgment, give any 
overall estimates of the dollar penalties which you think are incurred 
by the operators in this port by the port and the communities by 
reason of the conditions to which Mr. Paul has testified ¢ 

Mr. Bayty. Ican’tsir. Maybe I didn’t get the question. I thought 
you had reference to the costs here as compared to other ports. 

Mr. Ray. That is right. 

Mr. Bayuy. I cannot testify to that, sir. 

Mr. Ray. The extent of the burden. 

Mr. Bayuy. Because we only operate here. We do not operate in 
other ports. So I have no comparable figures on that. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Buchholz? 

Mr. Bucuuo.z. I would say the same, sir. 

Mr. Ray. I think that is all the questions I have, Mr. Bonner. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other stevedore people in the room? 
Stand up, if you will, those who are stevedores. 

I would like to have your name. 

Mr. Leacue. J. W. Leache. 

The Cuatrman. And you represent 

Mr. Leacue. Seaboard Stevedoring Corp. 

Mr. Jackson. My name is J. A. Jackson. I represent Matson 
Terminals. 

The Cuatrman. The next gentleman. 

Mr. Titer. C. L. Tilley, the Outer Harbor Dock & Wharf Co. 

Mr. Carrmitn. My name is C. W. Cartmill. I represent the Marine 
Terminals Corp. 

Mr. Martin. My name is Gerald V. Martin, operating manager for 
Jones Stevedoring Co. 

The CHarrMAn. Now, do you gentlemen concur with the testimony 
that has been given by Mr. Paul as your representative? All of you? 
| Yesses. ] 

Does anybody disagree with it among you? 

Do you concur with the statements or the information that has been 
given by these two gentlemen, Mr. Bayley and Mr. Buchholz? You 
concur with all that has been said here with respect to stevedoring 
in your profession ? 

Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Asntey. Mr. Paul, on page 16 you state that 19 items were 
contained in the list of working rules which the Pacific Maritime 
Association presented to the union. To date 6 of these items have 
been agreed upon by labor and management, leaving 13 still in abey- 
ance. I wonder if you would supply for the record the 6 points upon 
which agreement has been reached and the 13 working rules which are 
still in dispute at this time? 

Mr. Pavt. I will be glad to do that. 

(The information was later supplied as follows :) 


ITEMS OUTSIDE CONTRACT 


1. Refusal to turn to unless paid in lieu of covering up or insistence on cover- 
ing up where ships arrive with tween-deck hatches uncovered. 
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2. Refusal to turn to unless paid in lieu or insistence on unrigging and then 
rerigging when ships arrive with heavy lift gear rigged. 

3. Ship gangs’ or dockmen’s refusal to take a comeback when released after 
3 p. m. and before 6 p. m. 

4. Refusal to furnish extra men, such as lift drivers, hatch tenders, winch 
drivers, extra holdmen, carpenters, unless paid for a full shift. Insistence that 
these men, except carpenters, be assigned to a ship gang which precludes shift- 
ing extra men from hatch to hatch as required. 

5. When other port cargo is discharged to make hatch clearance, insistence 
on two extra men when cargo is to be loaded and insistence on payment for 
full shift. 

6. Insistence of employment of two carpenters when not required because of 
new-type ships and new-type packages, 

7. Demand for dehigh pilers on car work. 

8. Palletizers working at predetermined rate, such as 2 cars borax, 3 cars 
cottonseed meal or cotton, per day. 

9. Outside men working as. palletizers allowed take comeback, but outside 
lift drivers are not. This results in palletizers standing by awaiting lift opera- 
tors and at times also standby time on ship gangs. 

10. Palletizers will not start boarding up cargo until all cargo ex the truck 
is on skin of dock. 

11. On night operation insistence two swampers per area who assist front men. 
Work of other gangs to area stops while swampers assist front men. 

12. Demand for car-loading gang when citrus has to be reloaded to car for 
later loading to vessel. Insistence working only one end of car at a time if more 
than one port involved. 

13. Resistance to release of depalletizing gangs before end of job on finishing 
shift. 

14. Lift driver holding board on fork while being depalletized. 

15. Resistance to splitting of depalletizing gangs where necessary to block 
steel, pipe, load gondolas, etc. 

16. Demands for penalties on the slightest pretext. When penalty is denied 
gang either slows down or demands protective clothing which would not be re- 
quested had penalty been paid. 

17. Gangs refusing work past 0500 particularly on Sundays in order finish 
vessel. 

18. Require six holdmen per gang when working scrap by magnet. On 5-gear 
operation this results in at least 18 unnecessary holdmen. 

19. When hardwood lumber is discharged at a commercial dock, no dockmen 
are used and loads are taken from under hook by Ross Carrier. When same 
lumber is discharged at a general cargo berth 2 jits, 1 lift, and 2 to 4 dockmen 
are required. 


PACIFIC MARITIME ASSOCIATION, 
Wilmington, Calif., August 19, 1955. 
Mr. J. P. CrIsBsin, 
Pacific Maritime Association, 
16 California Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 


DEAR JIm: At the last meeting of the area executive committee, I reported 
on the conferences with the international at San Francisco, August 8 and 9. 
I informed the committee that no detailed discussions were held but we were 
hopeful that the meetings would result in a better understanding and attitude 
which would be up to the international to get down to the local level. The com- 
mittee instructed me to discuss the 19 items outside the contract, which we 
compiled on August 5,-with the union to ascertain their position on each. 

Yesterday, Bill and I met with Messrs. Love, Giblin, Kuvakas, and Kent. I 
pointed out that the December and June increases were granted contingent upon 
receiving a commitment from the coast negotiating committee to secure con- 
tract compliance by each local and cited Bridges’ letter of December 9. I then 
pointed out that meetings have been held at San Francisco last week at which a 
generally good attitude was shown by both sides and that the purpose of this 
meeting was to go over the Los Angeles Harbor area items and to get the union’s 
position on each one. 

Before going into the 19 items, I informed the union that we had recom- 
mended traveling Hueneme gangs provided that staff determined when there 
was an emergency and further provided that when traveled, the Hueneme gangs 
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would be the same consist as local gangs. I informed the union that this recom- 
mendation was before the San Francisco directors for their approval to retain 
the necessary funds and that we would inform the union if and when this 
approval was secured. 

With respect to the 19 items, the union’s position on each is as follows: 

1. At first the union indicated they would go along where the hatches were 
left uncovered by Pacific coast longshoremen. After considering it at some length, 
they finally determined to stay on their original position. 

2. The 1948 status quo company-by-company should prevail. 

3. The union has the shifting ship rule tied up in their thinking with item 
3. After considerable discussion, the union position is that if there is still as 
much time left to the end of the shift as is involved in shifting the vessel, they 
feel the gang should be taken along with the ship. If work is knocked off at the 
first berth, say at 4 or 4:30, they concurred that this is not necessary. 

4. The union position is that hatch tenders, winch drivers, and carpenters can 
be released from the job when they are through, but lift drivers and holdmen 
who are attached to a gang must be paid to the end of the shift and cannot be 
shifted from hatch to hatch. The union concurs that extra men can be ordered 
for 1 o’clock start if they are ordered within the regular dispatching period. 

5. The union agrees to take a reasonable approach to this and where there 
are only a few loads of overstow or when, say, rolls of paper are stowed in the 
square in small lots, they will not insist on the extra two men. 

6. If no carpenter work is involved, the union does not require the employ- 
ment of carpenters and has requested that we inform them on the next ship that 
arrives with no carpenter work involved. 

7. The union advises that this is no longer demanded since cotton cars have 
been arriving with the top bales stowed thwartships rather than fore and aft. 

8. Union position is that this is up to management and they do not concur 
in contracting. 

9. The union advises this is no longer at issue as outside men from sister locals 
driving lifts are now being given comebacks. 

10. The union’s position is the same. 

11. The union’s position is the same. 

12. First sentence, the union concurs that the palletizers will reload citrus to 
the car where same has to be held over for loading to the vessel at a later date. 
Second sentence, the union’s position is the same. 

13. The union concurs in the releasing of depalletizing gangs as their work 
is finished on the fina] shift and cite a recent LRC agreement with respect to 
one of the Luckenbach ships. 

14. The union does not concur in this except where there are small Iots of 
LCL on the board. 

15. The union concurs. 

16. Much discussion. As far as I can see no result and I would say the posi- 
tion of the union is the same. 

17. No change on Sundays and holidays in view of the 6 a. m. dispatch. 

18. The union position is that this is a matter for coastwise negotiation. 

19. No change in union’s position. 

The above is a fulfillment of our position in San Francisco that we would 
try to resolve local issues on the ground. Now that this has been done, is 
the next step to take up the unresolved items with the international and 
get to fulfill their commitment of December 9? 

Yours very truly, 
J.S. BLackett, Vice President. 


Mr. Asner. Just one final question, then, sir. On page 2 you 
state that you and those of you connected with the waterfront here 
feel sometimes a certain sympathy for members of this committee; 
and I just wonder under what circumstances we draw strongest upon 
your heartstrings. 

Mr. Pav. This is an illustration of what happens when a lawyer 
tries to get coy, and I think I was trying to be amusing. I certainly 
have the greatest respect for this committee, and, from what I have 
observed, no sympathy is required. 

The Cuairman. Are there any other questions of this witness? 
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Thank you very much, gentlemen. And the record will show that 
all stevedoring firms have agreed in the testimony that has been given 
by Mr. Paul and the two gentlemen who have volunteered. 

Now we have Mr. Crouthamel and Mr. Montague. 


STATEMENTS OF C. F. CROUTHAMEL, HARBOR SHIP SUPPLY CO., 
SAN PEDRO, CALIF.; AND DON E. MONTAGUE, PACIFIC MEATS CO., 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


Mr. CroutHamet. A brief outline of the gradual deterioration of 
the ship-supply industry which is vital to the successful operation 
of the American merchant marine. Suppliers are available 24 hours 
per day, 7 days per week, have a large financial investment, employ 
considerable personnel, carry a stock of merchandise that is not turned 
over as rapidly as in many businesses. This stock could only be 
carried by participating in a large volume of business from all nation- 
ality ships. 

Previously it was known the world over among marine personnel 
that, regardless of the ship requirement or time of arrival, that stores 
replacement parts, and so forth, was available at the port of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach. Today it is the opposite. I’d like to 
mention the facts leading up to the situation existing here today. 

The CuatrmMan. Let me interrupt here, sir. What is your back- 
ground and business 4 

Mr. Crourname.. We are ships’ suppliers. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been in business ? 

Mr. CrouTHAMEL. Since 1921, sir. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Montague, what is your background and 
business ¢ 

Mr. Monracve. Provisioning ships. 

The Cuatrman. How long have you been in business? 

Mr. Montacue. Since 1919. 

The Cuatrman. That has been your continual business? 

Mr. Montague. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And this is your mutual statement ? 

Mr. Montague. Yes, sir. I would say it is his statement which 
I will amplify. 

The Cuatrman. In which you concur? 

Mr. Montague. I have not heard it until just now. 

The CuatrMan. Better listen closely. 

Mr. CrourHame.. During the strike of 1948, there were American 
ships in port where the crew had left the ships and perishable stores 
had to be removed to prevent spoilage. Also foreign ships had to 
be provisioned. It was agreed by shipowners, operators, agents, and 
the ILWU that the longshoreman would do this work. It was a strike 
agreement only. This I am informed led up to the fact that ILWU 
decided in the latter part of 1950 that they had jurisdiction of placing 
all stores on all ships. 

Previously this work was done by the sailors or stewards depart- 
men at practically no additional cost to the shipowners or operators 
over the past 5 years and today in many cases. The charges by the 
ILWU for placing stores aboard ship plus the cost of the preparation 
for same, plus the loss of the hatch time, loading or discharging, in 
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many cases amount to the actual value of the stores or more. Also 
a discouraging factor in the placing of stores on dock to await load- 
ing, pilfering, deterioration of fresh stores has been observed. 

Shortage of longshoremen gangs, has resulted in ships personnel 
placing stores on board ship, the owners and operator having to pay 
the ILWU for work not done. 

Ships loading bulk cargo having to pay for additional gangs to put 
stores aboard, these many other expenses have resulted in instruc- 
tions that only daily and emergency stores be loaded here. 

In view of the declining volume purchased here the suppliers’ 
expenses have increased, we no longer can make regular delivery, we 
must deliver when convenient to ships loading, so as not to interrupt 
hatch work more than necessary. Only a daily order can be handled 
by ship personnel. Previously one delivery took care of the ships’ 
port requirement, whether it was 3 days or 6 days. Today it calls 
for delivery daily or pay the ILWU for putting stores aboard. 

The excessive cost of loading stores has made it necessary that all 
ships discontinue purchasing here. The suppliers, faced with less 
volume and additional expenses, have had to cut their inventories 
and seek other lines of business to carry them through. 

While we are supposed to be working under the same agreement 
existing at other Pacific coast ports, we are being greatly penalized 
and the northern ports enjoying what we should be receiving to keep 
our business in a healthy condition, and be able to stock and have 
available here merchandise for the ships of all nations. 

We have diligently appealed to the ILWU with absolutely no favor- 
able consideration, and we earnestly request that your committee | 
thoroughly investigate same. 

We suppliers will at any time gladly meet with all concerned to 
try to work out a more agreeable and less costly method of putting 
ships’ stores aboard all nationality ships, for the good of all marine 
industries. 

The CuHarrman. Now, do you have any specific time and date where 
you paid for services that were not rendered? 

Mr. CrourHaMEL. We don’t pay that. 

The Cuatrman. Who pays that? 

Mr. Crouruame.. The ship agent, owner, or operator. 

The CHamman. And due to that, they discontinued purchasing 
from you? 

Mr. Crovutuamen. That is correct. 

The CHatmman. Do you have any idea what your volume has 
dropped off? 

Mr. CroutHaMet. Yes, sir; better than $300,000 annually. 

The Cuarman. Do you mean there has been a loss to the economic 
condition of this community of $300,000? 

Mr. CrourHame.. Individually. I would say it runs well over a 
million dollars annually. 

The Cuarrman. How many suppliers are there in this port? 

Mr. CrourHAMEL. Approximately 14. 

The Cuarrman. Have they joined you in issuing this statement ? 

Mr. Crournamet. Not in this statement. They have joined me in 
the feelings about the ILWU. 

The Curatraan. Have they joined you in your representation down 
here before this committee? 
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Mr. Croutuame.. Yes; they have. 

The Cuatrman. All of them? 

Mr. CrourHAmen. Not all of them; no, sir. 

The CHairMan. Give the names to the record of who has joined you. 

Mr. Crouttiamet. Marine Marketing Co., Pacific Meats, and that 
is all. In other words, I have had their general overall authority to 
act with the national association through our Washington office, and 
this is a carry-on from this. 

The Cuarrman. Where are these ships now supplying? 

Mr. CrourHaMeL. Mostly in San Francisco or ports north. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. How long back does this date, sir? I think you gave—— 

Mr. CrouTHAMEL. “Since—practically started to enforce the ship 
loading in 1950, the latter part of 1950. 

Mr. Ray. And this figure you speak about is an annual figure ? 

Mr. CrouTHaMEL. Yes, sir. In view of the fact that we are supply- 
ing more ships, more deliveries, our volume has declined. 

Mr. Ray. And is your suggested remedy, if I understand you, a 
modification of agreements ? 

Mr. CrourHame.. That is right; to have the same conditions here 
that exist at all other Pacific coast ports. 

Mr. Ray. No further questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Ashley? 

Mr. Asner. Of course, that could work both ways, couldn’t it, sir? 
You could have the same conditions exist in the other Pacific ports that 
exist here ? 

Mr. CrourHaMEL. But they do not, sir. 

Mr. Asutry. No. But I take it that what you are suggesting is 
that the situation be remedied here—— 

Mr. CrourHAMEL. Rather have it improved here than try to enforce 
it at the other ports. It is very unfair. 

Mr. Asnutry. Now, let’s go into that just a little bit. Why is it so 
unfair ? 

Mr. CroutHame.. Well, I will put it this way: Would you like to 
pay $5 to have your groceries delivered—for $5 worth of groceries? 

Mr. Asutey. Well, what I am asking is more of a statement for the 
record, sir, as to the situation which prevailed costwise and efficiency- 
wise before 1950, if that is the date at which this change took place. 

Mr. Montacur. Maybe I can answer that question. 

Mr. Asuiey. I would be delighted. 

Mr. Monracve. Historically ship provisions have been placed 
aboard the ship by the members of the steward’s department or the 
sailors at little or no cost. Since 1950 the longshoremen decided that 
the placing of provisions aboard ships would henceforth be primarily 
a longshore operation. 

Now, unfortunately, the shipowners have a contract that allows both 
the sailors’ unions and the crew to put the ship stores aboard. They 
also have a contract to allow the longshoremen to put it aboard. In 
this particular port the longshoremen said this is our business, at a 
cost fantastic and out of all proportion to services rendered. In San 
Francisco the sailors still put the stores aboard; so, naturally, ship- 
owners coming into this water will buy little or nothing here because 
it may cost him—to get $3,000 worth of stores aboard—it may cost 
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him $400 or $500 to get those stores aboard. And yet he can go to San 
Francisco, Seattle, or Portland, and get them aboard for little or 
nothing. 

Mr. Asutry. Now, as I understand it, the nature of the dispute is 
a jurisdictional question ; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Monracur. The dispute is this: We ask for the same working 
conditions in this area that prevail in San Francisco and Seattle and 
Portland. Just like you had found 

Mr. Asuury. I don’t think you understood my question, sir. It was 
simply a question as to whether or not I understand rightly that this 
is simply a jurisdictional question as to who should handle the 
loading. 

Mr. Montacue. That’s right, in this area. 

Mr. Asuiry. Now, you say the cost is out of all proportion. We 
have on the one hand the prevailing rate being paid longshoremen as 
against the rate of your shipside employ ees; is that correct, sir? 

“Mr. Montacur. Well, I don’t quite get your question. 

Mr. Asuuey. I am trying to find out why it is that the costs are 
so different. 

Mr. Monvracuer. Well, maybe I can explain it this way: Supposing 
we go down to a ship with maybe 1,000 pounds of miscellaneous vege- 
tables; a ship just came in port, and there is milk and bread and 
potatoes, just a small truckload of necessary greenstuff. Historically 
that greenstuff, our truck would go to the gangway, we would call out 
to the stewar d, and the steward w vould send 2 or 3 men down and walk 
it aboard. Now the stores have to be unloaded by a hatch, and in due 
course the contracting stevedores load those stores by the stevedores. 
They stop work in their hatch, and the contracting stevedore turns 
around and charges the ship company 15 minutes or 20 minutes or 30 
minutes for the use of 14 men to put the stores aboard. Now, that 
charge before 1950 did not exist in this harbor. Do I make myself 
clear ¢ 

Mr. Asuuey. Quite. 

Mr. Casey. Sailors are paid overtime for doing it; aren’t they? 

Mr. Montague. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Casey. The sailors are required to do it as part of their regular 
work 4 

Mr. Monvtacusr. Well, in small orders it is usually the steward’s 
department. 

Mr. Casey. That is with supplies that are strictly steward supplies? 

Mr. Monracue. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. But not for any other supplies on the ship? 

Mr. Monvacue. I can’t answer. I am only in the provision business. 

Mr. Cassy. I see. Well, you are in the ship chandlering business; 
aren’t you ? 

Mr. CrourHamen. Well, so far as things going out of this port 
sold to foreign ships 

Mr. Casry. Where the overtime is not applicable ? 

Mr. CroutHaMeE.. That’s right. 

Mr. Montacur. The crews historically on foreign ships put their 
stores aboard and take care of them. And, as you notice, we are 
having a marked decline of American-flag shipping, and in place of 
that are the foreign-flag shipping. And since those are our only 
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customers left or it is so diminishing that they in turn will not buy 
stores here when they can put the stores aboard in San Francisco and 
Portland by their own men; why pay the money here? 

Mr. Casey. Of course, as Mr. Ashley pointed out, your real com- 
plaint is that you are in an unequal position / 

Mr. Montague. Definitely. 

Mr. Casey. Which could be equalized by enforcing the same con- 
ditions here in other ports or by eliminating the condition here? 

Mr. Montacue. That’s right. 

Mr. Casry. Either one of these would help you out ? 

Mr. Montacue. Definitely. 

Mr. CrourHAMEL. But at the same time, the same condition in 
San Francisco would gradually divert the business to Canada. Today 
a ship does not have to store at any individual port. With modern 
refrigeration facilities it can store for 3, 4,5, or 6 months. So it isn’t 
a question of having the same conditions exist along the coast; it is 
just receiving the same condition that they are enjoying. 

Mr. Mariuiarp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Cuartrman. Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Mamu1arp. It is my understanding that generally in San 
Francisco the same practices exist at least as far as American-flag ships 
are concerned. Now, are you then speaking really only of the foreign- 
flag ships? I mean, isn’t that a true statement, that ships’ stores for 
American-flag ships in the port of San Francisco are loaded by 
longshoremen ? 

Mr. CrourHamet. Only in case of a complete turnaround, where 
the volume was probably from six to twelve thousand dollars worth 
of stores; and that would be the practice here ordinarily. 

Mr. Mar1arp. So there is a difference as far as you know even 
on American-flag ships between the two ports ? 

Mr. CrourHAMEL. Very much so. We have several instances where 
we have received orders for three, four thousand dollars, and the ship 
being diverted to San Francisco, where we had these orders put off 
ready for delivery canceled because they could be put aboard up there 
less the longshoremen’s charge. _ 

Mr. Matriurarp. Is there on American-flag ships? 

Mr. CrournameL. On American-flag ships 

Mr. Montacve. I think I can answer your question this way. I can 
recite one particular customer who calls at this port and San Fran- 
cisco, and they have told me that we cannot purchase stores in your 
area because we must necessarily hire longshoremen. In San Fran- 
cisco we have a standby crew. This particular ship line, when it comes 
in for turnaround, they hire a jantiy crew and let their regular crew 
goashore. In San Francisco crews put the majority of stores aboard, 
not longshoremen, in the case of American President Line or Matson ; 
I can’t answer for big round-the-world ships. I would imagine long- 
shore gangs would probably do that due to the hatch work, and so 
forth. We hold no brief for large sea stocks being put aboard by 
gangs or longshoremen. We say that is proper. But what we say is 
that the foreign-flag ships who are not big buyers, in fact, most of these 
ships in the port of call, we say that those stores should be put aboard 
by ship’s personnel. 
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Mr. Maruuiarp. Well, now, is there a difference in the port rules that 
are in writing between the port of San Francisco and the port of Los 
Angeles, or is this just a practice which has become tolerated ? 

Mr. Monracue. This has been an arbitrary practice forced on this 
port by the longshoremen since 1950. Historically, before that crews 
put the stores aboard most ships. 

Mr. Mar1arp. The point I am interested in getting a direct answer 
on is: Is this a matter of contract or just a matter of practice? 

Mr. Montacur. Practice. We have no contracts either with the 
shipowners or 

Mr. Mariur1arp. Well, this would not be your contract? 

Mr. Montacue. No. 

Mr. Marui1arp. What I am asking is, Is there a difference in con- 
tract as between PMA and the longshoremen that covers the loading 
of ships’ stores between the two ports or is there not? 

Mr. Montacut. No. Unfortunately, the PMA hasa contract allow- 
ing either the sailors to put the stores aboard or the longshoremen to 
put them aboard. There is the loophole. 

Mr. Casey. Or both? 

Mr. Monracue. Both can put the stores aboard. And in this port 
they have decided to enforce the fact that only stores can be put aboard 
by longshoremen. 

Mr. Maru1arp. How do they enforce this? It is not in writing. 

Mr. Monracur. How does who enforce it? It is in writing, in the 
PMA contract. 

Mr. Maru1arp. Well, the PMA contract, if I understand it, just 
simply allows whatever the practice is to prevail in each port; isn’t 
that correct ? 

Mr. Montacue. Well, the PMA have that contract, and what hap- 
pens here is job action. They bring the stores down to the ship, 
and the boy points his finger, “Don’t touch those stores,” and the 
agent has been advised, “Don’t touch those stores.” The longshore- 
men put them aboard. That is the new system—period. And that is 
the way it happened. 

Mr. Mariiiarp. But there is nothing in the working rules of the 
port or anything that is in writing 

Mr. Montacue. No, sir. 

Mr. Mamu1arp. That specifies who would handle these stores? 

Mr. Monracue. Not at our level. 

Mr. Marii1arp. Of course, you are not a party to the contract. You 
have made such a point of the difference in practice, and I would have 
gotten the impression, if I had known a little bit about it, that in San 
Francisco all ships’ stores were loaded by ship’s personnel except per- 
haps of very large quantities. I think this is not the case. 

Mr. Montacvue. I cannot dispute it. I am simply told by cus- 
tomers of ours why they don’t buy from us here. Now, maybe it is 
an excuse; I can’t say. But they say our costs of getting stores aboard 
are nil in San Francisco. 

Mr. MariitArp. Of course, off the record, as a representative of San 
Francisco I think that is fine. 

Mr. CroutHame.. I can help clarify your situation. We had two 
truckloads of stores to test this out that we delivered in San Francisco 
backed up to the side of the ship, truck-level-loaded aboard; no long- 
shoremen interfered in any way. 
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The Carrman. We will have to recess at this point because the 
committee did accept an engagement here. I imagine there will be 
some questions if you gentlemen will be here at 2 o’clock. 

We will begin promptly at 2 o’clock, and if you gentlemen will be 
available then should any other members of the committee desire to 
ask you further questions about this subject. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 2 
p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHatrman. The committee will come to order. 

At this point I want to insert in the record letters received from 
business firms here in Los Angeles in which they set forth the detri- 
ment to their businesses brought about by conditions existing in this 
port. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 


BRUMLEY-DoONALDSON CO., 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 18, 1955. 
The BoNNER COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, 
United States Government, Los Angeles, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN : We are members of the Foreign Trade Association of Southern 
California and take an active part in the commercial importation of several 
products essential to the economy of the State of California, particularly Greater 
Los Angeles County. 

Leaders in the association have advised the membership of your efforts to 
clarify the situation at our harbor and we would like to go on record to the 
effect that any steps you can take to bring about more cooperation and under- 
standing will be of immeasurable help to the entire community. We would be 
happy to extend any possible assistance of which we may be capable, and wish 
you every success in your endeavors. 

Respectfully, 
E. H. Brumtey, Vice President. 


HoLLtywoop-MAXxWELL Co., 
Hollywood, Calif., October 18, 1955. 
BONNER COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: We wish to declare ourselves in support of a program designed 
to restore Los Angeles to its rightful position in the foreign trade of this country. 
We are in favor of the investigatory hearings being conducted by the Bonner 
committee in this matter. 

We hope that from these hearings will come some form of concrete action for 
correction of the labor conditions that are resulting in loss of foreign trade to the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor areas. 

We look forward to seeing some positive results from your investigations. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) MARGARET WRIGHT, 
Export Manager. 


OVERSEAS OPERATIONS L1p., 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 14, 1955. 
Hon. Norris Poutson, 
Mayor of the City of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Poutson: The writer serves as export manager for a number of Los 
Angeles manufacturers, who employ several thousand local residents in their 
factories. 

I should like to indicate my own concern at the really deplorable conditions 
in our local Los Angeles Harbor, and to affirm my concurrence with the resolu- 
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tion adopted by the board of directors of the Foreign Trade Association of 
Southern California, of which I am a member. 

The inefficient and excessively costly labor practices in the loading and un- 
loading of ships at Los Angeles Harbor has resulted in a steady worsening of 
the shipping service available from Los Angeles to other parts of the world. 
We are tremendously handicapped in the development of export markets for 
products manufactured in the Los Angeles area, and the situation has deteriorated 
at an ever faster pace during the past year, as more and more steamship com- 
panies have canceled their Los Angeles calls, due to excessive labor costs. 

Unless the present situation can be corrected, I think it can be taken for 
granted that, within a very few years, our port of Los Angeles will be a very 
minor port indeed—with a consequent loss to this area and to all those deriving 
benefits from international commerce. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert L. WALDECK, Manager. 


UTILITY APPLIANCE CoOrP., 
Beverly Hills, Calif., October 14, 1955. 
The BONNER COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


GENTLEMEN: Our firm is vitally interested in the matter of import-export 
through the Long Beach-Los Angeles Harbors, and with the conditions that 
exist today in the handling of such materials in which our company is interested, 
therefore, we sincerely request that you be guided by a resolution of the board 
of directors of the Foreign Trade Association of Southern California in its re- 
quest that your honorable committee investigate the conditions at our harbors. 

Concerns such as ours have a vital stake in the prosperity of our community 
and in the materials flowing through our harbors, insofar as the satisfaction of 
our customers overseas and ourselves are concerned in receiving in good condi- 
tion each and every item we buy and/or sell that moves through these harbors. 

Our company has had repeated cause for complaint, and we trust that this 
investigation will proceed and the necessary steps will be taken to clear up the 
conditions which now prevent many of the steamship companies from doing 
business in our area. 

At the present time, we are being penalized, because we find it is necessary 
to ship some of our equipment to San Francisco and eastern seaports, due to the 
inadequate service offered here, and we believe that when such matters are 
cleared, we can move all our merchandise through our local harbors once again. 

Yours very truly, 
BERNARD HArrIis, 
Vice President and Secretary. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH & CHEMICAL Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 15, 1955. 
BONNER COMMITTEE, 
Care of House of Representatives, 
Federal Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Srrs: We heartily support your action in conducting investigatory hear- 
ings about the situation at Los Angeles harbor for the purpose of restoring Los 
Angeles to its rightful position in attracting world trade to this area through the 
port of Los Angeles. 

Yours truly, 
R. Atwit., Export Manager. 


Turco Propucts, INC., 
Los Angeles, October 19, 1955. 
The BoNNER COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Federal Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
GENTLEMEN: We take this opportunity to ask that you support the resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the Foreign Trade Association of Southern 
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California dated October 11, 1955, which is in reference to the investigation you 
are to make concerning the Los Angeles Harbor labor situation. 
Very truly yours, 
C. E. Tronson, 
General Credit Manager. 


INTACO Corp., 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 6, 1955. 
Representative HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, 2. C. 

Sir: Our company has been substantially affected by the suspension of steam- 
boat service from Los Angeles, Calif., to Puerto Rico. 

The steamship companies that used to call at Los Angeles en route to Puerto 
Rico indicate that due to unwarranted difficulties at the Los Angeles Harbor, 
they have suspended this service. 

In order to ship to Puerto Rico now, we must’ send our merchandise by rail 
or truck to San Francisco, Alameda, or Stockton. 

To the Los Angeles Harbor, cost is $3.14 per ton. To the bay area ports, 
it is $0.555 per hundredweight plus 5 percent surcharge, which comes to be 
approximately $11.65 per ton. 

We are shippers of ceramic tile and other construction materials and we ship 
several hundred tons per year to Puerto Rico, therefore, the suspension of 
service from Los Angeles to Puerto Rico affects us deeply. 

We shall be glad to submit further information about this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANCISCO DUENAS, President. 


MAHOGANY IMPORTING Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 7, 1955. 


HovusE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES COMMITTEE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention Hon. H. C. Bonner, chairman. ) 


DEAR SiR: In connection with the investigation of the waterfront activities 
at Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbor by your committee, we would like to 
relate some of our experiences, for the record, in the hardwood lumber and 
lumber products importation from the Philippine Islands to Los Angeles Harbor 
during the past 9 months. 

Our company is an importer of Philippine lumber and lumber products, and 
have been engaged in this activity for the past 10 years. Along about the Ist 
of January, 1955, we experienced considerable difficulty in getting space for 
our lumber for Los Angeles discharge. On January 10, 1955, we received a 
cablegram from the Basilan Lumber Co., in Basilan City, Philippine Islands, 
advising that the Klaveness Steamship Co. motor vessel Sunnyville had refused 
to book space for this port. Later, after several exchanges of cables and 
letters, we received a letter from the Basilan Lumber Co., dated January 18, 
1955, with which they enclosed a copy of a letter (exhibit A) that they had 
received from Smith, Bell & Co., Ltd., general agents for the Klaveness Line, 
Pacific service, stating that they would not accept any more lumber to Los 
Angeles or San Francisco. They gave as their reason that their principals 
regret having to issue such instructions, but after paying the heavy stevedoring 
costs at present prevailing in Los Angeles and San Francisco, there is nothing 
but a loss in carrying this cargo, and that until the situation changes they 
could not accept further lumber for Los Angeles or San Francisco. 

In this letter they state that they would be happy to accept cargo for the 
Pacific Northwest, as before, where stevedoring rates are within reason. 

The attached are copies of cables and letters covering this situation. 

As a result of the refusal of the Klaveness Line and the inability of our con- 
nections in the Philippines to secure space from other steamship lines, we were 
seriously delayed in delivery of this lumber to one of the larger transcontinental 
railroads, and to several mining companies in the Western States. 

In July 1955, the Maersk Line motor vessel Jeppesen Maersk carrying cargo 
for us for discharge at Los Angeles, and in August 1956 the Maren Maersk, also 
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carrying cargo for us for Los Angeles discharge, elected to discharge this cargo 
at San Francisco and rail the merchandise to Los Angeles at their expense, 
because they stated there was serious delay suffered by their vessels at Los 
Angeles Harbor because of the failure of the longshoremen’s unions to provide 
sufficient longshoremen to discharge cargo at this harbor, and rather than suffer 
this delay, they were willing to absorb the rail freight to Los Angeles. This move 
not only cost unnecessary expense to the steamship line but delayed the receipt 
of the merchandise by us, and considerable loss in damage to the merchandise 
occasioned by the extra handling from ship to wharf, to rail car, to destination. 
As lumber is a perishable commodity and any unnecessary delay in transshipment 
will cause serious loss in damage, we hope that some solution will be found by 
your committee to correct the situation in this harbor, so that the carriers and 
the shippers alike may enjoy the service we once had many years ago. 
Very truly yours, 
J. W. McLeop, President. 


MANILA, January 5, 1955. 
Messrs. BasILAN LUMBER Co., 
Care of Messrs. Kuenzle & Streiff, 
347 T. Pinpin, Manila. 


LUMBER TO CALIFORNIA 


Dear Sirs: We have received instructions from Messrs. Overseas Shipping Co., 
general managers for the Klaveness Line Pacific service, that we are not to accept 
any more lumber to Los Angeles or San Francisco. 

Our principals regret having to issue such instructions to us, but after paying 
the heavy stevedoring costs at present prevailing in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, there is nothing but a loss in the carriage of this cargo. 

We very much regret the position and hope that in the not too distant future our 
principals may withdraw these instructions to us, but in the meantime we can 
only state that until the situation changes, we cannot accept further lumber for 
Los Angeles or San Francisco. 

We wish to make it quite clear, however, that we are happy to accept cargo for 
the Pacific Northwest as before, where stevedoring rates are within reason. 

Yours faithfully, 
SMITH, BELL & Co., L1p., 
By (lllegible), Manager, 
Shipping Department. 


BASILAN City Post, MANILA, January 18, 1955. 
Via RCA 18 2053. 


MICOMP, 
LOSA: 
Space unavailable move balance present decking order until February 7. Writ- 
ing fully today. 
BASLUM. 


JANUARY 11, 1955. 
LT MICOMP, 
LOSA: 
Experiencing freight refusals Long Beach decking. Please contact Klaveline 
headquarters for 25 mille Long Beach space Sunnyville refused here. 


BASLUM. 


BasILAN Ciry, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
January 18, 1955. 
MAHOGANY IMporRTING Co., 
621 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Dear Sirs: On January 10 we wired you as follows: “Experiencing freight 
refusals Long Beach decking. Please contact Klaveline headquarters for 25 
mille Long Beach space Sunnyville refused here,’ and on January 11 you an- 
swered: “Retel authorize change destination to Los Angeles which should over- 
come aby objection from Klaveness.” 
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We forwarded the contents of your wire to our Manila office for transmittal 
to Smith, Bell & Co., the Philippine agents for Klaveness Line. .On January 12, 
1955, our Manila office wired us as follows: “Micomp decking Los Angeles dis- 
charge unacceptable refer Smith Bells letter 5th.” 

Only yesterday we received a copy of Smith Bell’s letter of January 5 and 
enclose herewith a true copy of same for your information and, today, wired 
you as follows: “Space unavailable move balance present decking order until 
February 7. Writing fully today.” 

After 7 years of association with the Klaveness Line we were indeed disap- 
pointed to receive the information that they will henceforth not call at the 
ports of San Francisco and Los Angeles. As you know, the Klaveness Line has 
always been our primary source of space for the movement of the majority of 
your cargo from Port Holland to Long Beach. 

To make the situation a little more difficult we were last week advised that 
we would not have an American Mail Line vessel calling Long Beach until middle 
March. We book very heavily on American Mail Line vessels, both at Isabela 
and Port Holland, because their space availability is good, reducing stevedoring 
charges, and because they normally have vessels available to meet our booking 
dates. Unfortunately, however, many of the American Mail Line vessels calling 
3asilan call Pacific Northwest ports only and are therefore of no value in moving 
our Long Beach production. 

As an indication of our optimistic planning per our wire of December 28, we 
are enclosing herewith a letter which we wrote on January 3 but which we 
withheld mailing pending receipt of advice of Long Beach call. Since neither 
the Sunnyville nor Washington Mail (recently advised calling Northwest ports 
only) is calling California ports we tentatively booked the approximately 52-mile 
decking, presently outstanding, on a Hoegh-Java Pacific Line vessel booked for 
Isabela on February 7. This, of course, will necessitate the trucking of the 
25-mille decking, originally scheduled for the Sunnyville, overland from Port 
Holland for loading in Isabela. 

If we could be assured of a Hoegh-Java Pacific Line vessel calling Isabela 
every month we could be more optimistic about moving cargo to Long Beach 
but as we were advised last week, the Roosevelt Steamship Agency representing 
this steamship line in the Philippines, is closing its doors in March and can 
guarantee no future availability of Hoegh-Java Pacific Line vessels beyond that 
date. 

At this writing, we are canvassing the Manila steamship agencies for future 
Long Beach space and hope to have more encouraging information for you at 
a later date. Meanwhile, we feel that it will be best to hold your new decking 
and merchantable salvage orders pending until we can get something more firm 
to go on. 

Please rest assured that we will do all possible to solve this problem and will 
keep you fully advised of current developments. 

Very sincerely yours, 


3ASILAN LUMBER Co., 
N. E. WHIre. 


Youne’s MARKET Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 18, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Str: We are a wholesale liquor dealer, located at 1610 West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and we wish to show the committee the excess costs placed 
on the Bacardi and Boca Chica rum imported from Puerto Rico. The excess 
costs are in the form of additional inventory and freight costs as shown by the 
attached statement, which is the result of no regular steamship service from 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, to Los Angeles harbor. 

The following companies are distributors of Puerto Rican rum and their expe- 
rience is the same as ours: 


Company Name of rum 
Parrott & Co Don Q. 
McKesson-Robbins, Inc 


_. Ronrico. 
W. A. Taylor & Co 


side 132s ae 
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With the population growth in California, particularly the southern California 
market, regular and dependable transportation service, at reasonable freight 
costs, is very important. This is true so that the merchants can properly plan 
for servicing the expanding southern California market. 

Yours very truly, 


E. J. Scuiz, Traffic Manager. 


Barcardi rum from San Juan, Puerto Rico to Los Angeles Harbor 





Total cases | Total weight Total cases | Total weight 








, 865 114, 600 | 791, 120 
, 840 158, 600 25, 878 1, 035, 120 
1 i 000 | 








| Weight per Weight per | Weight per | Weight per 
\shipment 1954) shipment 1955 shipment 1954 shipment 1955 


22, 100 | 53,925 || August_........._.__- 79, 113 112, 956 
124, 488 | 145, 430 || September 80,975 150, 875 
126, 100 72, 365 | 120, 700 2 150, 875 
55, 300 86,725 || Nov 88, 815 

37, 425 237, 075 57, 275 | 

122, 238 1 87, 800 | —_—_———_—_| 

17,7 100, 775 | 932, 279 

! 








! Last shipment on regular service. 
2 Based on number of cases on order for arrival in November 1955. 


Freight costs via Mobile 





Wharfage at San Juan__---- | $0.01 per cubic foot__- 
Ocean freight to Mobile. --.-........--...--.---.-.---..-------]| $0.49 per cubic foot 


Wharfage at Mobile ’ : $0.014 per hundredweight - --_---- 
Transfer charge at Mobile. $1.50 per ton 


Ocean freight to Los Angeles Harbor See $1.80 per hundredweight aes 
Total 





Freight costs direct to 
Los Angeles 


Wharfage at San Juan_ paebicobae Sa tadi-ga te srerinastnte eae ieoesens $0.01 per cubic foot--_- 
Ocean freight to Los Angeles Harbor--- “oye $0.89 per cubic foot 





Average number of cases per shipment prior to end of regular service: 2,500 
cases, 90,000 pounds. 


Average number of cases per shipment after end of regular service : 3,600 cases, 
129,600 pounds. 


Increase in inventory costs: 1,100 cases at $35 per case, $38,500 per shipment. 

Increased costs in freight charges: 1,100 cases at $0.256 per case, $281.60 per 
shipment. 

The Cuarrman. I also wish at this point to call attention to the 
fact that associated with Mr. Paul in his statement were the Asso- 
ciated Banning Co. and the West Coast Terminals, who did not 
stand up at the invitation of the Chair to endorse the statement and 
to assure the committee that they were agreeable and joined themselves 
in the statements made in Mr. Paul’s report. I understand the rep- 
resentative from the Banning Co. is here. 
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Mr. Brne. I left the room just about 5 minutes before that endorse- 
ment was brought up. I would like the Associated Banning Co. to be 
included on that endorsement. 

The CHarrman. What is your name? 

Mr. Brine. A. C. Bing, vice president of Associated Banning Co. 

The CuHatrman. Now, is West Coast Terminal represented here? 

Mr. Pauu. Mr. Chairman, in connection with West Coast, I was 
informed this morning that they would be unable to have a representa- 
tive here but that they did endorse the statement and they did wish 
to be included as a signatory thereto. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Now we will proceed with questions of the witnesses who were testi- 
fying just prior to the recess. 


STATEMENT OF C. F. CROUTHAMEL, HARBOR SHIP SUPPLY CO., 
SAN PEDRO, CALIF.; AND DON. E. MONTAGUE, PACIFIC MEATS, 
INC., LONG BEACH, CALIF.—Resumed 


The CHarrman. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cmarrman. Mr. Ashley? 

Mr. AsHuey. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Sir, prior to the recess you stated in the course of your testimony 
that the loading of the stores by the longshoremen came about as 
the result of arbitrary action on the part of the longshoremen. Just 
for the record, it is a fact, is it not, that the loading of stores by long- 
shoremen is a matter of contract and that contractual obligations exist 
between the longshoremen and the PMA with respect to the loading 
of stores ? 

Mr. CroutHaAMe.. I believe the same agreement exists between the 
longshoremen and the sailors. But the longshoremen have taken 
the attitude that it includes them only. 

Mr. Asuury. The point that I think is perhaps worthy of being 
made is the fact that the arbitrary action, if such exists, came about 
as the result of collective bargaining between two parties. 

Mr. CrourHaMEL. That is correct. 

Mr. Asutey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Cederberg? 

Mr. Cepersere. Sir, I believe you stated that your reduction in 
volume of business amounts to about $300,000 a year ? 

Mr. CrourHaME.. At least that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Is that for your company alone? 

Mr. CrourHAaMEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CreperserG. What is the total volume of business your company 
does per year ? 

Mr. CrourHaMeL. Approximately $11, million. 

Mr. Creperserc. $114 million? 

Mr. CrouTHAMEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. I just wanted to get that in the record for com- 
parison purposes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mailliard ? 

69091—55——14 
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Mr. Maruuiarp. No questions. 

The CHarrman. There are no further questions by the members of 
the committee or staff. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for contributing to the record. 

Now, I want to insert in the record at this point a statement from the 
California Fish Canners Association, Inc., dated October 21, 1955, 
at Los Angeles. 

(Document referred to as follows :) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY HERBERT C. DAviIs ON BEHALF OF THE CALIFORNIA FISH 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 21, 1955, ar Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


The port of Los Angeles is the largest fishing port in the world, and there are 
located at this port most of the principal fish canneries of the State of California. 
The canned goods produced by these canneries moves into domestic and foreign 
commerce by both rail and water. Intercoastal shipments between the port of 
Los Angeles and the eastern seaboard and gulf ports constitute a substantial 
portion of this movement. 

The fish canning industry has, up until recently, found ample service and space 
available to care for its needs in this intercoastal movement. Recently, however, 
there has been a decline in the number of steamship lines serving this trade, and 
the remaining lines, chiefly the Luckenbach Steamship Co., have advised us that 
they have withdrawn 50 percent of their service and space by providing fort- 
nightly sailings instead of weekly sailings. They further advise that this reduc- 
tion in service is occasioned by their inability to get proper handling of west- 
bound cargo in the port of Los Angeles with the resulting loss of many days on 
their calls. 

This reduction in service is causing our industry financial loss and inconven- 
ience. The financial loss is occasioned by the necessity of shipping by rail and 
absorbing the difference in cost in order that the buyer may receive merchandise 
at a delivered cost, making him competitive. Further financial loss is occasioned 
by virtue of the fact that the infrequency of the service means a delay of from 2 to 
6 weeks causing loss of business to competitors from other cities, States, and 
countries, and to the added expense of holding merchandise that should be flowing 
to market. 

We are further injured by the cessation of service to Puerto Rico for the same 
reasons given for reduction in intercoastal service. 

The fish canning industry is a major contributor to the economy of the State of 
California and the United States, and we urge this committee to carefully inquire 
into the reasons for the inability of the steamship lines to adequately serve ports 
of the size and importance of the combined ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach. 


The CHarmman. The next witness before the committee is Mr. 
George Love. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE LOVE, PRESIDENT, ILWU LOCAL 13 


The Cuamman. Mr. Love, we are glad to have you before the com- 
mittee. Make yourself comfortable and tell us all about it. 

Mr. Love. Well, thank you a lot, Congressman Bonner and members 
of the committee. 

The Cuarman. Give your background, Mr. Love, who you are and 
what your business has been in the past 8 or 10 years. 

Mr. Love. All right. My name is George Love and I am the presi- 
dent of ILWU Local 13. This union is composed of the longshoremen 
who work in the Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor. 

For the information of the committee members 

The CHatrrmMan. Excuse me just a minute. First I want to know 
something about you. 

Mr. Love. About me? 
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The CHarrman. So that those who read the record will know who 
youare. Isitin your statement ? 

Mr. Love. Only that part that I am reading now. 

The CxHarrman. Well, you tell me something about yourself, the 
committee. 

Mr. Love. Well, I would like to finish that one paragraph. 

The CHarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Love. And see what you have in mind. 

The CHairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Love. For the information of the committee members, I have 
worked as a longshoreman in this port since 1937. I have served on 
various union bodies and have been a member of the labor relations 
committee, which is the joint employer-union committee for resolving 
local problems. 

belies continuing with the written statement, I don’t know exactly 
what you want me to say about myself. 

The Cuarrman. You have been in the maritime field all your life? 

Mr. Love. With the exception of a time when I was in the United 
States Navy. I sailed the ships before being a longshoreman. All that 
I have ever done for a living was either connected with service or 
on the waterfront, either the “sailing of ships or working as a long- 
shoreman. 

The Cuamman. That’s good. 

Mr. Love. My entire life. I would also like to comment before 
going on with the written statement that in the course of building our 
union we have had a fighting all-out union at all times, and it has 
been necessary for us to use all of the tactics that could be employed 
by any militant trade union. We have had long strikes that we prose- 
cuted as vigorously as we possibly could, as anyone else could. We 
have had lockouts to go through, and we have employed, up until 1948, 
all methods of job actions, slowdowns of short duration, and all of 
those things which were good economic weapons that we had to em- 
ploy as good trade unionists. We did these things in order to bring 
to ourselves and the members of our union the very best of things 
that we could in the line of working conditions, good wages, and all 
the types of security that can be had, the gaining of welfare programs, 
pensions, and so on. 

I might point out to the committee also that at the time this union 
went through with their biggest struggles to gain these things that 
many of the rules that are now confronting both the employers and 
the union and everyone who is connected w ith the industry, those rules 
were built up and employed as the resistance to unreasonable speed- 
ups in the old days before the union was powerful and before there 
was a union; and that also during this same struggle in building this 
union up, that it was a matter of public policy endorsed and backed 
by the Congress of the United States and by the then President of 
this country ; that w orking people should organize, band together, and 
help bring a good standard of living to all of the American people, 
good wages, and so on. We feel that through our organization we 
have brought these things to our members. 

So, I would like now to—I know there is going to be a lot of ques- 
tions when I finish my written statement. I “also know that my writ- 
ten statement does not touch on a lot of things on which I am going to 
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be questioned. However, I would like to read it for the record, and 
then we will answer the questions. 

This is my second term in office; I was president of local 13 in 
1951-52. And I was elected to this office to protect and advance the 
welfare of a group of outspoken and independent men who work hard 
for a living, know their rights under the collective-bargaining agree- 
ment, and see to it that their rights are observed. 

I hope that my testimony here today will help answer some of the 
questions about the operation of this port which the committee mem- 
bers have in mind. For this reason I have confined my statement 
largely to the policies and practices of the local union in matters of 
manpower. I would like to add further that I am thoroughly familiar 
with the working rules: and. working practices in the port, and I am 
ready to answer any questions which any member might have. 

ILWU President Bridges, who will testify later in these hearings, 
will discuss some of the more general aspects of the matters which I 
am here to present. 


GROWTH OF LABOR FORCE 


The committee will better understand the nature of the problems 
we face in meeting the peaks of manpower demand if they see it in 
reference to the permanent registered labor force in the port. 

The port of Los Angeles, like all other ports under the jurisdiction 
of the ILWJU, is a decasualized port. 

Maritime is a casual industry. A ship operator needs longsshore- 
men only when he has a ship in port and there is cargo to be moved. 
His demand for men varies from day to day and from ship to ship. 
And his primary concern is to have men available when he needs 
them. 

The decasualization process involves a system under which a per- 
manent pool of skilled and efficient longshoremen is maintained to 
meet the normal needs of the port. Obviously if the peaks of one 
operator roughly coincide with the valleys of another, and if the men 
are rotated from job to job a minimum work force can meet the 
port’s needs. And such a force will be, of course, much smaller than 
what would be required if you totaled each shipowner’s peak demands 
and maintained a force large enough to meet this. 

Although the ship operators are concerned only with the men when 
they’re employed our concern is with their idleness as well as their 
employment. We aim, through rotary dispatching and the equaliza- 
tion of earnings and of job opportunities to rid the port, as much as 
possible, of the evils of its casual operation. 

Of course we cannot do this completely. Ships don’t operate like 
factories. But we try to do our best in working out the flow of the 
men to the jobs and to equalize their earnings and provide a decent 
living for the longshoremen and a skilled, efficient labor force for the 
industry. 

The permanent or hard core of men is made up of the registered list. 
These are the men who have an equal claim on all of the available 
work in the port. This number has grown since the end of World 


War II to meet the growth in tonnage and ships flowing through the 
port of Los Angeles, 
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After the end of World War II the permanent registration list— 
which then included both longshoremen and walking bosses—was 
stabilized at 2,765 men. These men were, when the occasion de- 
manded, supplemented by a pool of casual workers who filled in on 
the peak periods. The casuals, of course, continued through the en- 
suing years. 

In 1949 the 190 walking bosses or foremen, who were included in 
the total labor force count, forrhed themselves into a separate union— 
ILWU Local 94—and as a result the registration list was reduced to 
2,575 men which was, in fact, the actual number of working longshore- 
men at this time. 

In 1950 an additional 190 longshoremen were added, bringing the 
total registration list of longshoremen up to 2,765 men. 

The following year, 1951, an additional 235 men were added, 
making a total of 3,000 men. 

At the present time the process of expanding the registration list 
another 250 is being completed. Thus the permanent force will num- 
ber 3,250 supplemented by about 230 class B men. The latter are men 
who are more closely attached to the industry than the casuals without 
the guaranties and security provided by permanent registration. 

It is clear that since the end of Ww ‘orld War II the permanent labor 
force in the port has increased over 25 percent. 

It should be added that addition to the registration list come 
about only after mutual agreement by both the employers and the 
union on each man proposed. Since the men come out of the extra 
list their abilities and performance on the job are known to the 


employers and the union before they come up for registration. 


PEAK NEEDS 


There are periods when the demand for longshoremen exceeds the 
number available on both the A and B lists. The union, in cooperation 
with the employers, then proceeds to dig up extra men to meet this 
temporary need. 

Among the sources of men employed in such circumstances are 
sister ILMU local unions, other trade unions in the area, and the 
California State Employment Service. 

In the recent period of shortage in the port—May, June, July, 1955— 
the union, in agreement with the employers, started receiving appli- 

cations for B listing on June 20. Ina short time we had acc umulated 
approximately 4,000 names. 

There is no question that men are anxious to get on the permanent 
registration list. The question is how many men the port can give a 
living to in good times and bad, in peaks and in valleys. That’s the 
question the union must face up to. Not unexpectedly ‘the men on the 
registered list—with memories of days of idleness behind them and 
expectations of new days of idleness ahead—are slow to agree to 
adding more men with whom they must share all future employment. 
This feeling is one which the committee can well understand, I’m 
sure. 

In 1953, during an earlier period of peak demand and gang short- 
ages, a joint effort was made by the ILWU and the PMA to get the 

California State Employment Service to supply unemployed men in 
all periods of gang shortages. We even developed a system of sending 
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a dispatcher down to the CSES to assist in dispatching the men to 
the available jobs. 

The main obstacle to the employment of outside men is the avail- 
ability of skilled men with whom they can work in a gang. On this 
count the union has urged upon the employers the launching of a 
training program for winch drivers, the key skilled men in a gang. 

The record of the union’s efforts to help meet manpower shortages 
is spread in the minutes of the labor relations committee. I am not 

suggesting that the record shows that we agreed with every employer 
proposal or that the employers were completely satisfied with every 
compromise worked out. That isn’t so. 

But on the other hand the record shows the union to have been 
cooperative and concerned. We derive no benefits from ship delays 
or gang shortages. We are not happy to see them and we are ready 
to cooperate in ‘ending them. 

However, as I have said before, once the shortage is over the em- 
ployers are no longer concerned, while we have to live with the prob- 
lem of sharing the idleness instead of sharing the jobs. 


TAFT-HARTLEY 


From my experience the main deterrent to maintaining a flexible 
and available force of extra men, beyond the registered list, is the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

I am not a lawyer, nor am I an expert in the law. But I can tell 
you that I’ve spent more time in conferences on this matter than on 
anything else every time we talk about increasing the registered list 


or expanding the casual force. 

President Bridges will detail for you the experiences of ILWU 
Local 63 in this respect. This local of marine clerks in this port found 
themselves saddled with NLRB investigations as the result of the 
alleged employment rights of a group of casuals hired through the 
CSES. They were under the gun for months and still are. For al- 
though the NLRB regional director finally decided not to issue a 
complaint we have just been informed that the General Counsel of 
the Board is reviewing this action. Involved here are suits for back 
pay and damages for denial of work registration and pension and 
welfare benefits. 

The committee must bear in mind that at the very time we were 
being pressured to expand the labor force we, and other locals in 
the ILWU up and down the coast, were being advised by our own 
lawyers and the lawyers of the PMA to proceed cautiously for fear of 
walking into trouble with the NLRB. 

Just on the matter of deciding upon a form to be used by men ap- 
plying for class B registration we spent endless hours evolving a four- 
page, “closely printed questionnaire. This finally satisfied the PMA 
and ILWU attorneys. It’s an amazing document to ask a man to fill 
out who wants longshore work. It resembles a passport application 
or an application for a Government civil-service position more than 
it does an application for waterfront work. 

The fact is that the Taft-Hartley law has slowed up our efforts to 
move about during periods of manpower shortage. At this very 
moment no one knows for sure what liabilities local 13 incurred and 
what investigations the NLRB is now carrying on as a result of our 
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most recent additions to the registration list, nor how many unfair 
labor practices will be filed nor how much it will cost the local in time 
and fees to defend itself. 


UNION’S BENEFIT 


I have already said that there is no benefit to the union in gang 
shortages or in the employment of extra men. We charge them no 
fees for beeing dispatched! nor do we charge them a prorate cost of 
all the other services for which the members pay in their dues. 

Certainly we have no objection to taking new members or adding 
men to the registration list. Every union wants to grow. But we 
would be remiss in our responsibility to the present members if we 
loaded up this port with men who between them all starved on the 
available work. We simply have to move slowly and cautiously. 
And no matter how heavy the dem: it was 
last May-June-July—we remembered then ‘the idleness of last March 
and April. And we anticipated the idlness of August and Septem- 
ber which inevitably came about. 

On the other hand, we have agreed to the demands of the employers 
to relax certain port working rules during the shortage period. For 
example, at the demand of the employers we did away with the 1-day 
rule for casuals. Under this rule casuals could not be called back 
to a job but had to be replaced each day. It was a procedure aimed 
at breaking up their continuity of employment and their accumulation 
of claims or rights against the industry. We dropped this rule, re- 
luctantly I admit, at the employers’ request. 

The men themselves cooperated fully with the employers in the 
period of shortage. Although the men, by contract right, can make 
themselves unavailable for work after 6 days of work or availability, 
during the shortage period many gangs worked for as many as 30 to 35 
days without a day off. 

We mention all this to make clear to the committee that we have 
been aware of these problems and that we have worked to solve them. 
Some may complain that we haven’t done enough but no one can 
honestly claim that we've been laying down on our responsibilities. 


FACILITIES 


I have mentioned the general nature of our efforts to help meet the 
gang-shortage problem. President Bridges will present a more de- 
tailed picture of the development of the short: age, and its duration and 

contrast it with the period of idleness which surrounded it. 

Meanwhile I’d like to make a few comments on the facilities of the 
port which you may have observed in your recent trip around the 
harbor. 

With the exception of the Matson Terminal, there isn’t a modern, 
up-to-date, efficient dockside installation in the entire port of Los 
Angeles. 

Ww hen the committee addresses itself to how well manpower is 
used in this port, they should bear in mind that narrow, congested 
piers have as much to do in determining the rate at which cargo flows 
out of a ship as the work of the men. 

For example, all of the scrap iron ships are moving away from 
Los Angeles to Long Beach, to a modern, efficient installation. As a 
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result, the loading of a ship which took 17 days and nights in Los 
Angeles will be completed by 3 gangs working 5 days and 5 nights in 
Long Beach. 

No doubt in your tour of the port yesterday you saw the gantry 
cranes being removed from a Los Angeles docking area. This area 
was capi able of being easily converted into a modern up-to-date scrap 
iron and other bulk e: irgo facility where these cranes could have been 
used effectively. Now they will be in Long Beach where they will be 
put to work. I venture to guess the cost of moving the cranes would 
have been sufficient to modernize the Los Angeles dock where the 
cranes have been sitting idle since the end of World War IT. 

Another example of improved production accompanying improved 
facilities can be found in the speed of turnaround of the C almar ships 
since they moved to Long Beach from Los Angeles. 

I can’t help commenting that we think the Long Beach Harbor is 
aggressive, forward looking, and imaginative. And the steady shift 
of tonn: ige to that port is proof that more and more steamship oper- 
ators also : agree with our opinion. 


OTHER CRITICISMS 


The committee has heard criticisms of work practices and proce- 
dures in this port and I want to say a few words about them before 
concluding. 

First the so-called featherbedding has been exaggerated out of all 
proportion. 

You have heard tell of coffee time and “shirt time.” Both are nor- 
mal practices in American industry and not unique here in this port. 
Men do knock off for a cup of coffee and you can expect that they 
will continue to do so, as they do in factories and mills and even in the 
Government service. But, the production doesn’t stop as a result, and 
the time consumed in getting a cup of coffee is usually but a few 
minutes. 

Similarly “shirt time” is for the purpose of cleaning up before 
lunch or the end of the shift. The longshore work is usually dirty 
and unpleasant and the men spend a few minutes cleaning up before 
leaving the ship or dock. 

We are not unaware that there have been abuses here. We don’t 
approve of them and we have already gone on record with the em- 
ployers to help eliminate any abuses or misuse of these privileges. 

Another practice to which much attention has been drawn is the 
so-called “4 on and 4 off.” 

What are the facts on this? 

To believe some testimony in the committee records the whole port 
is organized on an 8-man gang basis and only 4 men in each gang ever 
work at one time. So if the full eight-man gang would work together 
the port could double its production. This is absurd. 

In the first place, 50 percent of the gangs working in the port are 
employed on cargo discharges which call for 6 men, not 8 men, work- 
ing in the hatch. Four on and four off obviously doesn’t apply to 
discharging. 

It is true that usually in 6-man gangs, at the start of discharges 
when the men start digging down in the square of the hatch, they 
work 4 men at atime. This is necessary because not more than four 
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men can work in the confined-area. On the other hand, all six of the 
men work together in opening the hatches, removing the beams, get- 
ting the gear rigged, and so forth. 

I am willing to concede that some employers would like to be able 
to hire and fire men, to increase and decrease the size of the gang as 
the job proceeds. Ifa pool of unemployed men were hanging around 
outside the gate of each dock probably the industry could be organized 
this way—hiring men as they were needed and firing them at will. 
Well, the maritime industry hasn’t been organized this w ay on the 
west coast since 1934. And it won’t be so long as the ILWU is around. 

We agree with the employers that all men in a gang must work when 
it is reasonable and practical for them to do so. And this position is 
not simply that of the officers but a matter of local union policy, agreed 
to by the membership by vote after a full discussion in a union meet- 
ing. 

The abuse of a practice and its extension to situations to which it 
has no business applying is something which the union does not con- 
done. And we know that even the men who get away with something 
now and then themselves know what is and what is not a good opera- 
tion. And there is no doubt in my mind that our own members will 
knock off any abuses as they come to understand that their continua- 
tion jeopardizes the things we have built on this waterfront. Mean- 
while, our own union grievance machinery will be applied to those 
members who are found guilty of abusing the contract or the working 
rules and customs in the - port. 


CONCLUSION 


I would like to conclude by reaffirming my firm belief in the ability 
of the collective bargaining agreement and our own union-manage- 
ment machinery to cope with any and all the problems we have on 
the waterfront. 

Things are not perfect by a long shot. Nor are the members of this 
union either blameless or altogether to blame for the problems we 
have. We feel that the record shows that we have assumed our 
responsibility to the industry while continuing to meet our first obli- 
gation to the members of this union. And we will continue to try to 
resolve through collective bargaining any of the problems confront- 
ing the industry 

I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before the committee 
on behalf of the members of local 13 and hope that our testimony 
will be helpful. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Love, are you prepared as president of the local 
down here to undertake to correct any deficiencies in the operations 
of this port which can be attributed to the labor side of this picture? 

Mr. Love. I am prepared to recommend any change in operation 
that is decided as hurting the port of Los Angeles and Long Beach 
to our membership if it is a recommendation “that does not violate 
the present contracts or things that cannot be negotiated in negotia- 
tions with the employers or things that do not break down working 
rules generally or in any way. 
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Mr. Casey. Well, directing that a little further, if there are mat- 
ters even presently covered by the contract which in the course of 
more thorough consideration in light of the conditions in the port 
here appear to be detrimental to the port, are you prepared to recon- 
sider the advisability of those provisions and even the working rules 
under which you are presently operating ? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. Now, on page 4 of your statement, you have outlined 
the statistics in connection with the registration of your local union. 
First, I wondered whether or not there had been any people from the 
union who had died or left the union that are not taken care of in 
the actual statistics that you figured from 1949. You have merely 
added certain figures of people who have been added and come out 
with a new figure. It does not seem to indicate that anyone has ever 
quit or died or been replaced. 

Mr. Love. As a man retires under the—well, whether it is under 
the [WU pension plan or not—if he retires otherwise and is not en- 
titled to the pension, he is removed from the active rolls as a long- 
shoreman; and if the ones that do retire under the pension plan are 
given lifetime memberships, in the local, they do not pay dues, they 
do not count on the total number of registered active longshoremen. 
The only ones in this total are the members who are temporarily on 
the sick list, sick or injured. They are not removed from the total. 
But the total of 3,000 at the present time and the 250 that we are 
presently in the process of adding to this to make it 3,250, all of those 
are active working longshoremen. 

Mr. Casey. Well, I mean here is a figure you have in 1949 of 2,575, 
and then you added 190, which came to 2,765 in 1950. 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. Now, that assumes of course that all the men that you 
had in 1949 are still alive, not retired, and are still : 

Mr. Love. No, if anyone was alive in 1949, if he has either deceased 
or retired, he has been replaced. Each month as members decease or 
retire, they are replaced with a new man as a fully registered long- 
shoreman. We maintain a constant level. 

Mr. Casry. I see. So, in addition to the 190 longshoremen that 
were added in 1950, along the line you have added one here and one 
there to replace people that have dropped out by normal attrition / 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. On these 230 class B men you say are presently being 
added, when Mr. Bridges ‘was back in Washington, he indicated in 
June or July that you have promoted, I think, 100 class B men to the 
class A list and added 200 men to the class B list. 

Mr. Love. At that time the total and the limit on the total of class A 
registered men was 3,000. We jointly with the employers and labor 
relations agreed to promote all of the class B men. I think there was 
around 100 of them. We promoted them to class A, and we im- 
mediately opened the applications for new class B men, and we 
selected 233 new class B men. Now we are going to promote enough 
of the new class B men, which will probably be 200, to full registration, 
which is class A registration, to bring the total up to 3,250. That is 
being worked on right now. And when they are promoted, then we 
will build up the class B list again. 
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(The following was later received for the record.) 
OcToBER 24, 1955. 
Re regulations on availability of class B registered longshoremen. 
Mr. RALPH CASEY, 
Chief Counsel, House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CASEY: During the recent hearings of your committee in Los Angeles 
1 was asked to send additional information for the record on the above matter. 

All class B men are bound by the same dispatch rules as class A men are with 
the following exceptions : 

1, Where class A men may call a 1-day replacement for any reason, class B men 
are not allowed to call a 1-day replacement for any reason. This to insure that 
once we have placed a class B man on a job he will remain on that job until the 
job finishes. 

The exceptions of course are if the man so placed becomes ill, injured, or if 
any valid emergency arises of a personal or family nature, he may be replaced, 
not for 1 day, but for the job. When this occurs the man so replaced may not 
check in for work again until he has cleared with the subcommittee of the port 
labor relations committee. A record is kept of these instances for the informa- 
tion of the joint registration committee. 

2. Monthly reviews of the earnings and availability records of class B men are 
made and only class B men whose earnings or availability records indicate that 
they are not making themselves available often enough to make average earnings 
of their group are called before the labor relations committee for explanation and 
possible deregistration. 

3. A monthly review of the availability of all class B men is made by the labor 
relations committee and any class B man who did not make himself available for 
an extended period of time without official leave of absence or other valid reason, 
is liable to deregistration. 

I hope this additional information is helpful and thank you very much for 
the opportunity to have it included in the record. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE W. Love, President. 

Mr. Casey. I see. You think that these recent additions will be suf- 
ficient to prevent any repetition of the serious shortages that took 
place in May, June, and July? 

Mr. Love. They will not be sufficient to eliminate the serious short- 
ages of May, June, and July, but they will be more than enough—or 
they will be sufficient to take care of the normal needs of the port. 

Mr. Casey. Is there any way in which these peaks and valleys for 
Los Angeles can be controlled other than by putting on more long- 
shoremen ? 

Mr. Love. We don’t think so, not economically or as a matter of 
good operations for shipowners, because shipowners cannot see to it 
that the same number of ships arrive each day or each week. It is im- 
possible, and we recognize it. All we can do is determine what the 
normal needs are for the port, and plan to take care of the normal 
needs. We don’t think that until the time does come that employers 
can schedule ships solidly and for sure when they are going to arrive, 
how many, that the peaks and valleys can be eliminated. 

Mr. Ray. May I ask a question ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. Would you state in a few words just what the reasons 
were for the unusual peak ¢ - 

Mr. Love. There were several reasons that contributed. First, I 
think there was an unusually large number of ship arrivals. Usually 
the average number of ships in our port is 18, that is, Los Angeles- 
Long Beach Harbor, and we had as high as 35 ships arrive in 1 day 
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during that time. Also we have what we call a young membership. 
I think the membership of our local is younger than most any Ameri- 
can port, and we have probably a better vacation plan than any of the 
other longshoremen in the United ~_ or the world; and this year 
it was for the first time a 3-week vacation instead of 2 weeks for most 
of the members, depending on a long they had been here, and im- 
mediately after their kids were out of school, although the vacations 
are scheduled by so many a week, it overlaps when so many leave each 
week. They have to go on vacation during the summer, the ones with 
children, which is understandable; and also the fact that we had un- 
usually large shipments, especially in the citrus movement this year. 

There were full shiploads that broke all records a couple of times, full 
loads of oranges for Europe. Several things contributed. But I 
think it was mainly the unusually large arrival of ships. 

There was one other contributing ‘factor that happened, unfortu- 
nately, right before or right at the ‘outset of this upsurge in work in 
the port. There was a str rike by another union that involved the mov- 
ing of cargoes on and off the waterfront, and the cargoes were backed 
up. The streets were full, the houses were full. You could not re- 
ceive cargo and prepare it for shipment. Some ships had to wait for 
that, too, and that has not been brought out here before. And one 
company, the Seaboard Stevedore Co. in Long Beach, even rented a 
circus tent, had it out in the street in one of their efforts to solve space 
to stow cargo under cover, cargo that could not be left out on the 
streets, as a ‘+h as the cargo was, anyhow. But several contributing 
factors. I don’t think that any of them could be controlled norm: ally. 

Mr. Ray. You don’t think any controls could eliminate such a peak 
again ¢ 

“Mr. Love. I don’t know. 

Mr. Ray. It would be less serious because of the steps you have 
taken and are taking ? 

Mr. Love. I think that as a result of an experience in handling 
that peak shortage, the union with the employer did a couple of 
things that we had never done before in this port. We imported 
skilled workers, mainly winch drivers, from ee ports, and then 
we scrounged all around and worked day and night. I might add 
that that was the main duty of all of the union officials during this 
time, working day and night to supply men. We imported the key 
men and then got unskilled workers, most of whom had never put 
a day’s work on board a ship of any kind, down to fill in the gangs 
around the skilled men in an effort to clear the ships. We also know, 
by the way—and certainly this is not intended as a criticism of the 
employers, because we recognize their philosophy the same as they 
recognize ours on the number of how many registered men are in 
the port—it cost the employers by their own figures I would say 
around $17,000 to have enough gear to work 1 longshore gang, espe- 
cially where they use lift jitneys. They value them around $7,000 
apiece, the regular cost for a lift jitney. They use two to hatch. 
They have to have all the other gear, the lift boards, the bridles, 
plasterboards, blacksmiths, cranes, and all of the other things that 
go along with the gear. And they just don’t have the equipment. 
If it had been possible for us to fill any number of gangs other than 
we did on supplying the greatest number of gangs during the peak, 
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they simply would not have had the gear, because they don’t carry 
enough gear to take care of unusual peaks. They change gear around, 
borrow it from each other, more or less form a pool. If one a 
isn’t using it, they loan it out to the other. And you can’t expect 

them to even have the tools to work for the, I would say, the unusual 
periods, the high peaks that we had during that 214 months. 

Mr. Ray. Would you recommend that an additional pool of such 
equipment be maintained ? 

Mr. Love. Well, they have what practically amounts to a pool. It 
is not one as such, but if one company has idle equipment they have 
no qualms about loaning it to each other. 

Mr. Ray. Would you say there is not enough in total? 

Mr. Love. I think they have enough for the normal needs of the 
port. I know that they do. 

Mr. Ray. Thank you. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Love, you stated that these increases have been 
made primarily to meet the normal needs of the port rather than 
any effort on your part to take care of these abnormal peaks that 
took place in May, June, and July. Can we infer from that that the 
tonnage handled in this port has increased to such an extent that 
the normal needs of the port, so to speak, have required the addition 
of these men ? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. We feel that the size of our membership 
indicates the growth of this port, because had there not been more 
work there certainly wouldn’t have been any more registered long- 
shoremen in this port. And I think the figures at least by the United 
States Department of Commerce are pretty conclusive, too. Last 
vear there was almost 500,000 more tons of dry cargo moved over 
our waterfront than the year previous. 

Mr. Casry. Now, on the Taft-Hartley Act procedures and how that 
operates to deter the employment of casual labor, would you prefer 
that those questions be addressed to Mr. Bridges rather than yourself ? 

Mr. Love. I think it would be perhaps best to save those for Mr. 
bridges. I can contribute one thing, though: During the last, say, 
dealings that we had with NLRB was when we last added men to 
the registration list prior to this, and that was during my last term 
of office, during 1951 and 1952. There was almost a 9-month period. 
There were many long days and evenings of meeting with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board people and with the employers’ attor- 
neys, certain of the employers, and our own attorney, and working out 
a method with them on how—a formula, we like to call it—on just 
low we will add these class B men and then, in turn, after their class 
B how we will make them class A. We went all out to insure our- 
selves against charges of discrimination, lawsuits and actions by the 
NLRB directed against us by working with them and saying, “well, 
show us, tell us what the law is, just what should we do to be legal. 
And it has cost us a lot of money, more money than I can think of, i in 
attorney's fees. 

Mr. Casey. The question of port facilities is touched on in your 
statement. Of course you referred to the Matson and APL termi- 
nals as being modern, up-to-date and efficient installations. You 
might almost ; say that they are unusual terminals in any port ? 

Mr. Love. They are, and we like to use them as the yardstick by 
Which we measure what is a good, modern facility and what is not. 
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We say that if Matson, for instance, is a good modern facility when 
you can easily handle cargo there and get a little better production 
there than elsewhere—and all that is true—that then by comparison 
the other docks don’t look so good to us. 

Mr. Casgey. Well, beside them no other dock would look too good ? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casry. And, of course, it is not really fair to take two termi- 
nals that have been constructed in the last 2 years and use them as 
the standard for a reasonably efficient terminal. I mean you are com- 
paring the very best with terminals that, as has been testified here, 
are generally throughout the country over 25 years old. 

Mr. Love. That’s right. And we want to be completely fair and 
not hide any facts. We also recognize that the Los Angeles Harbor 
Department in the installation of their bulk handling facility there at 
berths 153 and 154 for Latex, for instance that is a fine, modern facil- 
ity—knocked a lot of our men off work, I might add—but it is a good 
one and it is very forward-looking and it saves us a lot of hard work, 
actually, because they used to bring most of this rubber in in bale 
form and then it was reduced here, not only beating longshoremen out 
of work, it is beating rubber and chemical workers out. It did away 
with some of our hard work, and we have a few men there to connect 
up the hose and open the tanks and do the pumping. 

We might also add while we are on the facilities, one ef the things 
that a longshoreman thinks about on facilities is the toilet facilities, 
a place to go to the rest room, and there again Matson is fine. A man 

can go in and wash his hands and not get his feet wet by having a 
faucet outside the building turned on. ‘And sometimes there is even 
paper there to wipe your hands off, though not often. In the other 
terminals there is no soap, no hot water, no place to go and even wash 
your hands. And, there again, longshore work is dirty. And anyone 
likes to wash his hands before he eats lunch. That is part of what 
some people call shirt time, washing your hands, getting ready to eat. 

Mr. CrperserG. May I interject something here? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. You referred to Latex. That is the rubber 

Mr. Lover. Liquid rubber. 

Mr. CeperserG. Liquid rubber. Does that also apply to your petro- 
leum handling? 

Mr. Love. We do not handle the petroleum products that are bulk. 
We do load certain petroleum products when they are handled by our 
employers, the members of the Stevedores Association. The oil termi- 
nals don’t use longshoremen. They have steady employees, all of 
them, that connect up their own hoses and work their tankers. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is not part of your operation ? 

Mr. Love. No. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. It was my understanding on these different cargoes 
that when the operation started some years ago you used to have 3 
men on a job and now you are required to have a foreman, on both the 
ship and the dock, a hatch tender, 1 or 2 winch drivers, a pumper, 
4 longshoremen, and a jitney driver ‘anda signalman, 11 or 12 men. Is 
that correct or is that wrong? 

Mr. Love. That is not correct. The force is not quite that big. 
The exact force is prescribed in the record of the labor relations min- 
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utes in 1951; and they state that it is one winchdriver or hatch tender, 
depending on the gear. It also has to be determined whether or not 
they are pumping into tankcars or if they have got a direct hookup 
into storage tanks. We will take the biggest gang where they are 
going into tankcars. They order out one hatch tender and a winch- 
driver and 5 operators, combination operators, and they do anything. 
They work on the dock, connect the hoses, they lift the nozzle of the 
hose, by signaling the winchdriver when to do it and when to shut off 
the pump, and so on, as the cars fill; take a jitney, push that car out 
from under the hook, push empties under, and then the other three go 
on board the ship, uncover, take the tank tops off, submerge the suction 
part of the tank into the liquid, start the pumps, keep the pumps run- 
ning, and keep the operation going 24 hours as a rule on liquid. 

Mr. Ceperserc. You have more men doing that same job today than 
you had 3 years ago? 

Mr. Love. No; same number exactly. 

Mr. CEepDERBERG. Same number of men doing it now as you had when 
the operation started ¢ 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. CeperserG. That’s all. 

Mr. Casey. You mentioned the shirt time. What do people do on 
the docks where there are no facilities to wash up ? 

Mr. Love. Well, instead of washing they dust. They brush them- 
selves off and try and find some way of getting the dust off their hands. 
They can’t get the dirt. As I mentioned, there is no soap and hot 
water on any of these docks. Matson is the only place you can do it 
without getting your feet wet. The toilets that we have—I am talk- 
ing about Los Angeles facilities now; all of the Long Beach docks 
have everything but hot water. They do have basins - you can wash 
your handsin. But the Los Angeles docks, all they have is the seaal 
toilet facilities, half-baths, you might call them, and if you want to 
wash your hands you will find a faucet somewhere on the side of the 
warehouse, and you line up and turn it on and get your feet wet and 
wash your hands the best you can, and you dry them like this, by 
shaking them. That’s the way it works, without soap. We have 
possibly 10 longshoremen who carry theirown soap. Outside of that, 
why, they don’t use soap. 

Mr. Casey. W ell, then, in this bulletin that was introduced in the 
record this morning, that bulletin was issued while you were president 
of ILW 13? 

Mr. Love. I wrote that bulletin that was introduced; yes. 

Mr. Casey. And it states in there that shirt time will not be dis- 
turbed, in so many words. 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Cassy. Now, the shirt time that you referred to in that bulletin 
is the few minutes it takes to wash up before going to lunch and going 
home at night ? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. How much time would you say is necessary for that? 

Mr. Love. Ten to seven minutes. 

Mr. Casry. Seven to ten minutes? 

Mr. Love. Seven to ten minutes. Ten at the most, 7 at the least. 
They start at the bottom sometimes. You have got to climb up out 
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of the hold, put on your coat, and get on the dock, wash up; and it 
takes the 10 minutes, 10 to 7 minutes, depending on where they are 
working. Dockmen usually take about the same thing. They co- 
incide their time with the ship gang that they are working against. 
I mean usually all quit about the same time. But just to change 
shirts, there is no such thing. 

Mr. Casey. Nobody changes shirts? 

Mr. Love. Some people take their shirts off, and then when they 
quit work they put their shirt back on, naturally; but not to change, 
as it seemed to me that some people thought. I mean it is to put their 
shirt back on and wash their hands and dust off. I might add that 
longshore wives are like everyone else’s wives. They don’t like to 
have their guys come in and tromp everything from hooper sticking 
to their feet and bring the smells and dirt from the job in the house 
with them, you know. 

Mr. Casey. Well, I mean the point I am making is that so far as 
this approval by the union of the practice, it is approval only of the 
practice of taking 7 to 10 minutes before lunch and 7 to 10 minutes 
before you go home to do whatever you can to clean up? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. And anything in excess of 7 to 10 minutes is an abuse 
of the practice as condoned by the union ? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. Now, what can you do to control that? Suppose you 
find fellows taking 15 and 20 minutes. What do you do? 

Mr. Love. The thing that is done—and we find that it is not a 
practice to take any more than that, because ordinarily they all go 
together. I mean the hatch tender usually watches it. He will say 
it is shirt time. I mean, that’s where they get the term. Instead 
of saying cleanup time or dirty hour, like some people say, he says 
shirt time. And they all do it. If anyone is doing it individually, 
abusing it, by taking 15 minutes or more, the union does not approve 
of it as a policy. We don’t know when they do it. We don’t know 
who is doing it. We do know that both gangs see to it that they all 
go together. We know that. And that is why we had in the publi- 
cation you mentioned that the steward would see to it that everyone 
did these things, and we meant that they would be uniform about 
it and no one abuses it, because we realize that while it is not covered 
by the contract it goes along with this type of work, like it does else- 
where, and that it is more or less a privilege or something we take for 
granted. We have never actually encountered any real objection to it, 
certainly none in negotiations. I know locally we haven't. 

Mr. Casey. Well, do you think that it would be a proper prerogative 
of management to dock a man that took 20 minutes to a half hour 
rather than 10 minutes ? 

Mr. Love. No; I do not. 

Mr. Casry. Why not? 

Mr. Love. Because there again the provisions of the contract that 
we have with the employer does not give him the right to dock a man 
under his employ. The man that he hires either works under the 
terms of the contract and performs his duties, or else then he should 
be released for cause, and the cause is that he is not performing as 
he should under the terms of the contract. Our union has gone on 
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record time and again on conformance and performance. And it is 
the official policy of the union that we do have conformance and per- 
formance on the job. And we say that if a man is not working in 
the prescribed manner and as direc ted under the terms of the contract, 
that he is released and we replace him; and we have instances of that, 
where we do replace him. But docking, no, we don’t go for that. 

Mr. Casey. Well, you refer to the fact, for example, that coffee time 
is prevalent in other industries and even in the Government service. 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. I know something about the Government service and I 
know that if you take excessive coffee time or cleanup in the Govern- 
ment service, you get charged annual leave for it, which is another 
way of doc king them. Now, that is the disciplinary measure tiey 
use in the Government, and since you referred to the practices existing 
in the Government, I wonder why, where an employer is paying the 
wages of the longshoremen, and you say there is nothing in the con- 
tract about shirt time—to the same extent there is nothing i in the con- 
tract about docking. So if they go along with it to the extent of per- 
mitting the shirt time, I should think they would have the same right 
to control the abuses that the union has. 

Mr. Love. Well, I will say this: That in most of the cases of ex- 
tended absence from the job is not shirt time. The complaints that 
we have received on that is coffee time. And we have a steady offer 
to negotiate about coffee time. I mean it is a union offer, because we 
know and anyone familiar with the front knows that it will take you 
longer to get coffee at one dock than it does another. There are no 
cafes, you know, in these docks, or coffee machines — 

Mr. Casey. There are no coffee machines? 

Mr. Love. No. Most of the coffee, the longshoremen buy it off of 
lunchwagons that will come around and station themselves at one 
dock for a while and then another dock a while. But unfortunately 
it is a matter of habit with all of us that almost everyone likes to have 
their coffee from 9:30 to 10:15 in the morning. I mean not one 
person that long, but over a span where you have to take turns to get 
it. And in the afternoon, between 3 and 3: 30. So they do take turns, 
and it depends on how far they have got to go to get this coffee. A 
lot of times you will run out on the dock, especially if you are working 
the ship and can’t see when the coffee wagon gets there, you run out 
and there is no coffee man there. So you have got to hike it down 
the dock. And it is true sometimes that you even “get in your car and 
drive to the cafe, which is depending on where you are, how far it is, 
drink a cup of coffee and get back. 

Now, I might say that since we have clarified our position, about 
this on ‘and off, coffee time and so on, that we have had a lot of reports, 
not only from our hatch tenders and stewards, but from employers, 
that instead of all of the men taking turns a lot of the gangs, one man 
goes and he will usually drink his coffee there while the waitress pre- 
pares a package to take back, so many cups of coffee in paper con- 
tainers, and so on. And we feel that we are really making progress 
on this particular thing, about coffee time and on-and-off. 

Mr. Casry. Would it help if there were coffee-vending machines 
right on the pier? 
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Mr. Love. It would help to some extent. A lot of them like to go 
get their coffee. Some people don’t like the taste of coffee out of 
those machines. You know, it is different tastes for different kinds 
of coffee. It would help. 

Mr. Asuiey. Taste changes the farther you get away from the ship 
a little bit ? 

Mr. Love. Some of our people even drink tea, too, you know, and 
they don’t want coffee. They want acup of hot tea. My partner that 
I ordinarily work with drinks tea. So he usually has to make the 
trips. He brings his tea and brings me my coffee. 

Mr. Casey. Well, can we agree that the real crux of any complaint 
in connection with either this cleanup time, as I prefer to call it, or 
the coffee time is not the reasonable and fair exercise of those little 
fringe privileges, but that the abuses, the people who will go uptown 
for a cup of coffee in their cars and sit down and talk for half or 
three-quarters of an hour and forget to come back for a while? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. That is the abuse; and, if I might say, 
the ones who do that, that is the exception. The big majority of the 
men do get their coffee and come right back to work. And, I might 
add, production does not stop while coffee time is going on in this 
industry. They take turns in going after it. 

Mr. Casey. And the unions are prepared to cooperate with the 
employers and stevedores in correcting any abuses of these practices ? 

Mr. Love. We are prepared, and we are trying right now. We are 
prepared to cooperate. 

Mr. Casgy. And can we stop talking about 4 on and 4 off? 

Mr. Love. Start or stop? 

Mr. Casry. Stop. 

Mr. Love. Stop? 

Mr. Casey. I thought that from the previous witness on behalf of 
the stevedores and from the statements that Mr. Bridges made that 
you people in cooperation with the employers and the international 
are taking every step possible to correct that practice. 

Mr. Love. We are. 

Mr. Casey. And, I for one, would like to think that you are going 
to be able to correct it yourselves. 

Mr. Love. I think that we are going to correct it. We have cor- 
rected some of it and I think it will be better. 

The CHarrMan. Just a minute. You mean that that is finished 
with now? 

Mr. Love. I mean that we are not just going 

The CuarrMan. Four on and four off. That is a thing of the past, 
is it? 

Mr. Love. Just about. 

The CuarmrMan. Well, I mean can we say now that that is a thing 
of the past ? 

Mr. Love. Well, to be perfectly honest, we cannot yet say that. 

The Cuarrman. Well, between you and Mr. Bridges together you 
can say it is a thing of the past and it goes, can’t you? 

Mr. Love. Well, it’s not quite that simple. I mean I can get up 
and tell the fellows at the meeting tonight that that’s gone, but it 
doesn’t necessarily mean that it is done. I mean we don’t have that 
kind of a union, where the president gets up and tells them that this 
is it and this is it, just not that kind of a union. 
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Mr. Casey. However, if the practice of 4 on and 4 off should be 
practiced and a foreman or a stevedore should take action, disciplinary 
action, and knock the men off and send them back, he would be reason- 
ably sure of the support of the union ¢ 

Mr. Love. Right now he is getting total and allout support, and 
the longshoremen that are discharged because they attempt to work 
4 on and 4 off, each and every one of them has been sent to the 
grievance committee lately, and that is composed of fellow members 
of the union, all registered longshoremen, and they are given time 
off, which is a good penalty. ‘They don’t fine them; they give them 
time off after the first offense. 

Mr. Cassy. How much time off do you give them? 

Mr. Love. Five days for the first offense. 

Mr. Casey. That is really a suspension, isn’t it? 

Mr. Love. That’s it, suspended, which means they don’t work during 
that time. Suspend them. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmaNn. Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Creperserc. Now, when he is suspended for 5 days, as I under- 
stand it, it is the policy of your union to distribute the work ? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crperserc. So that the employee gets an even amount of hours 
worked. And these 5 days are deducted from that ? 

Mr. Love. Here is how it works. We have a rule in the union as 
one of the dispatch rules, and it is so the work will be distributed. 
Any longshoreman who absents himself for more than 2 days in a row 
for any reason from the dispatch hall must upon his return check in 
on the average hours, and that is whatever category he is in, which 
means this: Most of the longshoremen are within a few hours of aver- 
age. (Given 5 days off, whether it is by the grievance committee or 
you just leave town for 5 days, when you come back you have to take 
whatever the average is, because you have been off more than 2 days. 
So you are actually penalized for 5 days’ work, that is what it amounts 
to. 

Mr. Casey. I am now going to refer to certain statements in the 
mayor’s harbor committee report. 

Mr. Love. All right. 

Mr. Casey. And I should like to have whatever comment you would 
like to make with respect to these matters, 

Before I do that, however, to some extent as I have gone through 
this mayor’s committee’s report, the statement of Mr. Paul on behalf 
of the stevedores does support in part, at least, various parts of the 
mayor’s committee’s report. Isn’t that a fact? 

Mr. Love. I think it could be construed about some of it. 

Mr. Casey. And can we agree before we start that you, as president 
of the local here, do recognize deficiencies on the part of the labor 
force in this port that you are prepared to correct ? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. So that at any place where we come to those deficiencies 
that you would like to explain whether the statement has gone too 
far or whether they do exist and what your union is prepared to do to 
correct them, we would like to be able to pass over those and leave it. in 
your hands. 
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Mr. Love. All right. 

Mr. Casey (reading) : 

The union allows the use of electromagnets for loading and unloading scrap 
iron but requires a full gang of longshoremen, which is far in excess of the 
number required. 

Mr. Love. On that, we do require the use of a full gang of long- 
shoremen because of the operation, not because of the use of the mag- 
nets. Now, they don’t have at the present time any operation in Los 
Angeles Harbor for the loading of scrap iron where they use the 
magnet. There is one private yard, International Metals Corp., where 
they do employ that method. The only place they have been loading 
scrap in Los Angeles Harbor is berth 145, where they don’t employ a 
magnet, and the method of operation requires a full gang, and I can 
tell you why. 

At the outset, it takes a 6-man gang. I mean, this is not the full 
8-man gang, but the full 6-man gang, and it is about the only load-out 
operation that does not call for 8 men. They have to uncover. They 
cannot put this chute the way they operate into the hatch and dump 
scrap iron into it, because it would go right on through the bottom of 
the ship. They have to take the buckets that they use and not put 
the chute in the hatch at all at the outset of a job, and set these buckets 
down into the lower hold, and the men either unhook them, or else 
when the winch driver sets them down they will automatically unhook 
sometimes. But if they depend on that too much, they usually waste 
more time trying to do it that way than by having the longshoremen 
do it. And then he dumps the bucket, and then goes out and brings 
in another bucket. And they work that way sometimes for several 
days before they get enough scrap iron all over the bottom of the 
hatch or high enough or, as they call it, cushioned enough before 
they can even think about putting this chute in and dumping scrap 
from a platform. 

Mr. Cuber. Excuse me for interrupting; but when those bucketfuls 
of scrap are put in, do the longshoremen spread it out? 

Mr. Love. Only when necessary, and it is hardly ever necessary 
to, unless they want a full load when they get up high, to manually 
pick up the scrap and throw it in there. It is usually not necessary. 
Then when they do get up high enough to use the chute, they put 
the chute in; and how often they move it, several factors determine it. 
But these chutes get plugged up pretty often, sometimes by cargo. 
The scrap gets in the combing and filling the chute up, or else some 
of it just won’t slide. And at that time the longshoremen have to go 
down into the chute and either pick it out, throw it out, or else slack 
off the support at that end of the chute over in the hatch combing and 
let it drop down, and then pick it back up, usually by the use of 
winches, other than the winches that they are using to hoist the 
cargo in and out on, the scrap in and out. So the services of the six 
holdmen are required all along. Not continually, sure but during the 
course somewhere of this operation they need their six men. 

Mr. Casey. Is this covered by a union agreement or working rule 
here? 

Mr. Love. It is covered by the manning scale rules. 

Mr. Casty. Have the management ever represented to you that 
they would like to cut down the number of men on this operation ? 
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Mr. Love. Not on that operation. 

Mr. Casey. Do you have what is known as a grain-trimming opera- 
tion here? 

Mr. Love. They don’t load any grain from this port. 

Mr. Casey. The next statement here is: 

In one Pacific port up north average production is 45 tons per hour per gang; 
Los Angeles and Long Beach, 10 to 11 tons. Before World War II in Los Angeles 
and Long Beach 1 gang of longshoremen produced 25 to 30 tons per hour. Now 
with the same number of men in a gang the average production is 10% tons per 
hour. Mechanical equipment is better now and gangs should produce 30 to 35 
tons per hour. 

Mr. Love. Well, I mean we are talking about the mayor’s report, 
and in there in that report, why, we hardly even like to get it any 
credence at all by attempting to answer it. 

In the first place, he doesn’t say what other port that they get 45 
tons an hour, and he is referring to general cargo there. We know 
that the wildest claim or even dreams of any of the shipowners of 
stevedore companies, they don’t dream about getting 45 tons an hour 
on general cargo. We have gangs in this port, if you want to talk 
about products, that gets 150 and 200 tons an hour. We get that 
regular over in Long Beach, on the Calmar Line particularly. And 
they have speeded up there all the time, and we go along with it, 
because they have a good, safe operation and good gear, and so on. 
But we would like the mayor to name this other port, and then we 
could check up and see if his figures are right. About his claims of 10 
and 11 tons an hour here, we can no more refute them than we can 
prove them. We don’t have any tonnage figures like that. 

Mr. Asutry. Let me just ask you what it would take to handle 
general cargo in the amount of 45 tons an hour ? 

Mr. Love. Well, it would take lots more than any of these ships 
have to do it, and it would take a lot more men than is used in any 
port in the world to do it. It is just impossible to run the winches, 
for one thing. 

Mr. Asutey. Well, you get about 1 ton if you are loading out of 
the hold of the ship; is that right? 

Mr. Love. The load limits in the contract are prescribed as standard 
loads, so many cases of this on the load, so many cases of that, by size. 

Mr. Asutry. What does it average? 

Mr. Love. On anything not called a standard load, we try and 
average 2,100 pounds. 

Mr. Asuury. So that would be roughly 40 or 45 loads an hour? 

Mr. Love. Forty loads an hour, at least. 

Mr. Asuiry. And that is one winch operating in and out of one 
hold ¢ 

Mr. Love. Bight. 

WwW 


Mr. Asutry. So there would be a load every minute and 15 seconds 
e 9 


roughly ? 

Mr. Ce. That is—— 

Mr. Asutey. Is that possible? 

Mr. Love. It is impossible, especially the way the mayor puts it in 
his report, where he says due to the highly mechanized ways of han- 


dling cargo today, because we still use the same method that they used 
300 or 3,000 years ago, as far as that is concerned, down in the hold 
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of a ship. The only changes have been on how they get the cargo 
down into the hold, on general cargo. 

Mr. Asuury. In other words, the changes, for example, have been 
electric winches as opposed to steam winches? 

Mr. Love. Well, we have had electric winches a long time. Steam 
winches are probably better in the long run than electric. It is a mat- 
ter of opinion. And my point is when there has been no mechanization 
on this type of general cargo, that they still have to set it down in the 
lower hold of a ship, whether it is by four-wheeler, or you pick it up 
and carry it, get the cargo back up under the wings and into the hatch 
and take it and pile it. Longeshoremen have to pile it off the boards, 
stack it up. It is impossible. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I was over at the Matson Terminal with the rest 
of the committee, and I watched the men unloading one of the ships, 
I don’t recall which one. I think they were unloading Dole pineapple. 
We stood there from the top looking down, and I think there were 15 
cases on one of those pallets. It looked hardly enough worth while, 
I mean it did not stack any higher than three boxes high. Now, if you 
pile those four boxes high, you would get that much more tonnage 
out at a given time. I realize that you have your reasons for this, but 
now looking at it this way: The man in the hold could not load any 
pallet at all while the one pallet was being moved out because he had 
to wait until the winch brought another pallet in. Now, if you put 
another pallet in there and loaded that, while the one pallet is being 
moved up, wouldn’t that increase your production ? 

Mr. Love. No doubt it would. I mean there is no question. There 
was a time when they used what they called a sling board, a traveling 
board; but it was a different type board, called a plasterboard. That 
is when cargo is moved in a direct movement; with the large, cumber- 
some type of lift board that they employ at the Matson Terminal on 
their pineapple, it is pretty hard. You don’t have room to work in 
a lot of times. And they have gone along with it. I mean it is their 
method of work there, not ours. 

Mr. Crperserc. I agree that it is an agreement evidently between 
you and the company, but it looked to me, as a layman just looking 
into the hold, that all you needed was another board in there. These 
boards were rolling on a roller. 

Mr. Love. On a gravity. 

Mr. Ceperserc. While they were loading this one pallet, carried 
it off, if you had another pallet in there, you would just load it. 

Mr. Love. That is why there was no traveling board while you were 
watching. No place to put it. They push it under, load it and roll 
it out. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Do you mean to tell me that the engineers or the 
union or the mangement could not figure out another way to manage 
another pallet board in the hold? 

Mr. Love. I think they could. The main point is they don’t use a 
gravity there so much, but when they do employ them it slows down 
production. < 

Mr. Ceperserc. Tsn’t the main fact that you just don’t want it? 

Mr. Love. No, it’s not. Not that we don’t want it. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Well, if management said tomorrow we would like 
to put another board down in there, to load, while the other one is 
coming out, what would you do? 
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Mr. Love. Well, it would depend on the type of operation. I would 
have to see this one you are talking about to say, too. But I can 
visualize the one you saw pretty easily. We have no rule that keeps 
the company from using a traveling board. There is no rule against 
it. 

Mr. Ceperserc. You may not have any rule against it, that’s true; 
but the fact that it is used might create a rule. 

Mr. Love. No, because it is used by some companies on some jobs, 
depending on what they are working. 

Mr. Cepersera. Do you think you could have got more than 15 boxes 
of the pineapple on that one board ? 

Mr. Loves. Certainly. Now, the standard load there on most of 
them is 36, the large flat, and you can go down and count the load 
down there and you will see that probably 90 percent of them have 36 
on it. Now, if they are running out of 1 mark, they have still got 
pineapple as a rule in a block storage, and if they get to the end of 
it there will be 1 small load or 2 small loads. They want them level, 
and if it is too many for 1 load they will make 2 two-thirds loads. 

Mr. CreperserG. This is the way this was loaded. I just want to 
say this, too. I realize there are two sides to the question. You can 
have too little and you can be forced to have too much. 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. CreperseErc. In other words, you can have two extremes. But 
here is one where they piled them 15, and they piled them around the 
center, and they left even the center wide open. There wasn’t a box 
in it. 

Mr. Love. The company does not want them in there, and I will 
tell you why. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Well, that’s what I want to know. 

Mr. Love. Here’s why. If Matson on their pineapple, although 
they try to get it in block storages, it is impossible a lot of times, so 
they ask them not to fill up the center. One tier of 15 on one side, a 
tier of 15 down the other, and then 3 cases in the middle and 3 this 
way, fore and aft on the board, where the checker can see the numbers 
on all the cases, where he can look at and see what lot that certain 
case of pineapple belongs to. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. I just make this observation as a layman, and ad- 
mittedly not knowing the problems of either the industry or the long- 
shoremen; but it would seem to me that certainly that was not an 
efficient operation. 

Mr. Love. Well, it is efficient when it comes to checking the cargo on 
the dock. That is how they designed that particular load. No one 
else uses that load except Matson. They are the only one. 

The Carman. Are you finished ? 

Mr. Ceperberc. Yes. 

The CHarrman. We will take a little recess. 

(Short recess taken.) 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Love, the committee has requested of some ship- 
ping companies figures on the productivity of longshoremen at vari- 
ous ports, both on the Pacific coast and on the gulf and in some cases 
on the east coast. We have not received all the figures that we do 
intend to have included in this record, but I would like at this point 
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to indicate to you some of the figures that we have received. And 
while there are numerous commodities, since the mayor’s report ap- 
parently is referring to general cargo, is it fair to present these fig- 
ures on general cargo w ith the assumption that general cargo is some- 
thing that is recognized throughout the industry ? In other words, 
would there be any different kind of general cargo here than there 
would be in New Orleans or San Francisco? 

Mr. Love. They would be about the same. 

Mr. Casry. About the same? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. The tonnage production figures for the second quarter 
of 1955 from the Lykes Bros. Steamship. Co., operating through the 
Southern Stevedoring Co. in New Orleans, has a figure - in connection 
with general cargo of 37.3 tons per gang-hour, for loading. For dis- 
charging, their figure i is 13.7 tons per gang-hour. I think that I had 
better read out the number of tons handled also, because I understand 
from talking to the Lykes people that they have tried to break down 
their general cargo into as many commodities as possible so they can 
quote specific rates on the commodities, and therefore they do not 
handle an awful lot of general cargo as such. 

For this quarter they handled 2,322 tons, short tons, in loading, and 
2,004 tons in discharging. For the Mississippi Shipping Co., who 
handled 5,217 tons in the second quarter of 1955, the rate was 32.8 
tons per gang-hour. In discharging, they only h: andled 58 tons, 9.7 
tons per gang-hour. The Pacific Far East Line has figures here for 
both San Francisco and Long Beach. Their facilities are located in 
Long Beach, I understand. 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. So, basically the facilities are all right in this case ? 

Mr. Love. The facilities are all right. 

Mr. Casey. General cargo short tons handled at San Francisco, 
11,961, 10 tons per gang-hour. At Long Beach, 2,650 tons, 8 tons per 
gang-hour. In discharging, 7,956 tons in San Francisco, 9.8 tons 
per gang-hour; 1,810 tons at Long Beach, 7.7 tons per gang-hour. 
They have broken it down into percentage. The San Francisco pro- 
duction is 25 percent greater than Long Beach on loading, and 27 
percent greater on discharging. 

Now, they have it broken down as merchandise. Would that be—— 

Mr. Love. That is general cargo. 

Mr. Casey. Is that general cargo ? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. Unfortunately, they do not have it broken down the 
same way in tons per gang-hour. They have it broken down in terms 
of productive man-hours per ton. San Francisco in 1954, 1.021 man- 
hours per ton, and Los Angeles 0.97. In discharging, 1.214 for San 
Francisco, 1.185 for Los Angeles. 

I have other figures here that I would like to have introduced in 
the record, Mr. Chairman, but I don’t think it is necessary to go 
through each and every one I have. 

The Caran. It will be introduced at this point in the record. 
(Documents referred to as follows :) 
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AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


SAN FRANcIscO, CALir., October 6, 1955. 
Mr. JoHN M. Drewry, 
Counsel, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DearR Mr. Drewry: In conformity with our advice of October 3, we forward 
herewith in triplicate (additional copies are available upon request) exhibit cov- 
ering a comprehensive review of longshore productivity as experienced by Ameri- 
can President Lines and as recorded during the past 5 years’ operation of its ships 
in the respective west- and east-coast ports. 

Our study is the result of giving full consideration to an ultimate comparison 
of results by the elimination of a number of variables which would provide ob- 
stacles to a true comparison between the port operations under review. We have 
reduced the index of such comparison to the production of the individual, namely, 
tons per man-hour, by the computation of the known factors of gang-hours in- 
volved in handling a number of tons in a given service, that is, loading and/or 
discharging foreign cargoes as compared to domestic. In having adopted this 
approach, the ultimate result would at least lend itself to the broad picture of 
our own experience with respect to trends in the handling of cargoes in the vari- 
ous ports and trade routes which we serve. 

We have recorded and taken into account the tangible variables of gang makeup 
and (to some extent) types of cargoes. There remains, however, a number of 
other variables which do not lend themselves to precise measurement, although a 
combination of these factors, existing or encountered during a substantial period 
of time, would have a proportionate effect on the overall productivity experi- 
enced by an operator at a particular port. A number of such items are: 

1. Types of vessels operated. 

2. Spaces available in vessel for loading. 

3. Types and quantities of cargo for loading and/or discharging. 

4. Terminal facility and operator’s shoreside efficiency. 

5. Availability of cargo in time for preplanning stowage and for most effi- 
cient loading. 

6. Weather conditions and daywork versus nightwork. 

In making available to you and the committee the above-described exhibit 
(which has, we feel, practical value to us as an indication of trends), we trust 
it will be of assistance to a review of overall comparative figures of longshore 
productivity. 

With respect to information from this company pertaining to analysis of load- 
ing and discharging experience by commodities, we are currently engaged in 
assisting in the development of material which, in the opinion of the local oper- 
ators, can best be compiled by the Pacific Maritime Association on behalf of the 
west-coast industry and which should be responsive to your request for such data. 

Very truly yours, 
O. W. PEARSON, 
Vice President, Operations. 
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Period and operation 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES, 


Lp. 


Longshore production 
PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








Apr. 1-Nov. 30, 1950: 
Discharging, foreign _-__-__- 
Loading, foreign 


Discharging, intercoastal__. 


Loading, intercoastal__-.__ 
Pacific/Atlantic T/S 


Totals and averages_-_.__ 


Dec. 1-Aug. 31, 1951: 
Discharging, foreign -- _- 
Loading, foreign ._____- 
Discharging, intercoastal 
Loading, intercoastal 
Pacific/Atlantic T/S 


Totals and averages... 


Sept. 1, 1951-May 31, 1952: 
Discharging, foreign _- 
Loading, foreign __ 
Discharging, intercoastal 
Loading, intercoastal-__-_-. 
Pacific/Atlantic T/S____- 


Totals and averages___- 


June 1, 1952-May 31, 1953: 
Discharging, foreign - 
Loading, foreign- 
Discharging, intercoastal 
Loading, intercoastal _ 
Pacific/Atlantic T/S___- 


Totals and averages__._- 


June 1, 1953-May 31, 1954: 
Discharging, foreign - - _- 
Loading, foreign 
Discharging, intercoastal 


Totals and averages 


June 1, 1954~May 31, 1955: 
Discharging, foreign - 
Loading, foreign 
Discharging, intercoastal 


Totals and averages 


April 1950-February 1951: 
Discharging, foreign 
Loading, foreign _ - 
Discharging, intercoastal 
Loading, intercoastal 


Totals and averages 


March 1951—-May 1951: 
Discharging, foreign - - __- 
Loading, foreign -__- 


Discharging, intercoastal___- 


Loading, intercoastal - 
Totals and averages._- 


June 1951-May 1952: 
Discharging, foreign 
Loading, foreign. _--- 
Discharging, intercoastal 
Loading, intercoastal _ 


Totals and averages....- 





| Tons 



























































G | M . | 
. ang- per Man- per 
Tons hours gang- | hours | man- | 
| hour hour 
| 
| 
66, 289.64 W/M | 3,194.60 | 20.75 | 53,445.66 | 1,24 | 
118, 545.75 W/M | 6,483.08 | 18.29 |120, 954. 82 | . 98 
29, 482. 90 W 2, 802.07 | 10.52 | 52, 182.95 . 56 | 
; 17, 551. 36 W 1, 057. 34 | 16.60 | 22, 102. 64 .79 
Eu 5,858.42 W/M | 295.12 | 19.85 | 5,118.86 | 1.14 | 
...-| 237, 728. 07 13, 832. 21 | 17.19 |253,804.93 | .94 
Sa —— me a  —————— ————ib—— 
| 
_.| 70,238.48 W/M | 3,517.19 | 19.97 | 54,903.34 | 1.28 | 
--| 132,321.24 W/M | 7,200.51 | 18.15 |126,709.06 | 1.04 | 
19, 253. 20 W 1,795.43 | 10.72 | 31,132.76 | .62 
| 9,498.59 W 596.29 | 15.93 | 11,398.68 | .83 | 
=e 1, 432. 80 W/M | 81.89 | 17.50 | 1,673.50} 86 | 
| — a henge 
| 232, 744. 31 13, 281, 31 |. 17. 52 |225, 817.34 | 1.08 | 
y Leen d TEE wee iy Soe tah): miei TO 1 
..| 43,250.67 W/M | 2,185.12 19.79 | 35,722.34 | 1.21 
| 114,014.31 W/M | 6,681.23 | 17.06 |111,643.35 | 1.02 
| 15, 283.59 W 1,538.72 | 9.93 | 24,470.26 . 62 | 
| 12,118.12 W 647.03 | 18.73 | 11,445.96 | 1.06 | 
67.18 W/M | 3.72 | 18. 06 66.60 | 1.01 | 
| 184, 733. 87 | 11,055.82 | 16.71 183, 348.51 | 1.01 
————— SS |_ SSS | b_OO—SSs | Oe soe 
50, 140.74 W/M | 2,939.26 | 17.06 | 52,083.69} .96 
127, 243.89 W/M | 7,700.67 | 16.52 |135,809.02 | . 94 | 
weal 19, 844.85 W 1,905.62 | 10.41 | 32,250.71 |  . 62 | 
3, 301.05 W 220.00 | 15.00 | 3,874. 20 . 85 
57.15 W/M 4.00 | 14. 29 | 69.75 82 
— -| | 
----| 200, 587. 68 12, 769.55 | 15.71 ‘2, 087. 37 | .9 
63, 449.52 W/M | 3,763.94 | 16.86 62,970.72 | 1.01 | 
147, 676.17 W/M | 8,763.04 | 16.85 |155,395.00 | . 95 | 
20, 703. 31 W 1, 896. 86 | 10. 91 30, 880. 88 . 67 
| 231, 829. 00 14, 423. 84 | 16.07 |249, 246. 60 . 93 
72, 666.82 W/M | 3,952.73 | 18.38 | 65,967.73 | 1.10 
129, 168. 61 W/M 7, 738.08 | 16.69 134, 100. 90 . 96 
5 12, 957. 95 W 1,211.51 | 10.70 | 19,214. 55 . 67 
214, 793. 38 12, 902.32 | 16.65 219, 283. 18 98 
PORT OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
54,628.52 W/M | 2,818.50 | 19.39 | 50,773.00 | 1.08 
....| 65,456.62W/M | 3,963.00 | 16.52 | 74,652.75 | .88 
29, 051.52 W 2, 792.75 | 10.40 | 50, 269. 50 . 58 
2, 027.79 W 148.00 | 13.70 | 2, 886. 00 70 
‘151, 164. 45 9, 722.25 | 15.54 178, 581. 25 | .85 | 
13, 828.08W/M | 706.75 | 19.57 | 13,074.87 | 1.06 | 
.--| 22,100.01 W/M | 1,404.50 | 15.74 | 27,276.13 | .81 | 
6, 616. 26 W 660.25 | 10.02 | 12,214.63 | .54 | 
1, 199.48 W 74.75 | 16.05 | 1,495.00 | .80 | 
43, 743. 83 2, 846.25 | 15.37 | 54,060. 63 . 81 
_...| 46,617.26 W/M | 2,643.00 | 17.64 | 48, 895. 50 . 95 
86, 430.49 W/M | 5,527. 75 | 15.64 |108, 925. 50 .79 
20, 216. 67 W 2,073.00 | 9.75 | 38,350.50 .53 
<i Sealy 316.00 | 11.96 | 6,320. 00 . 60 
..--| 157, 042. 98 10, 559. 75 | | 14. 87 |202, 491. 50 





Base long- 
shore hourly 3 
wage rate ; 
$1. 82-$1. 92 ‘ 
(2. 05-2. 16) 
; 
1.92 
(2. 16) 
a 
1.97 § 
(2, 22) j 
. 
2.10 i 
(2. 36) 
é 
2.16 F 
(2. 43) 
2. 16-2. 21 3 
(2. 43-2. 49) 
- — \ 
: 3 
$1. 82-1. 92 } 
(2. 05-2. 16) 4 
x 
‘ 
1. 92 ; 
(2. 16) 
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Longshore production—Continued 


PORT OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Continued 


Period and operation 


June 1, 1952-May 31, 1953: | 
Discharging, foreign - - ----.--.- | 
Loading, foreign. ....-..--..--- 
Discharging, intercoastal _--- 
Loading, intercoastal - ---- -- 


Totals and averages- ------ 


June 1, 1953-May 31, 1954: 


Discharging, foreign 
Loading, foreign - -- ---- 


Discharging, intercoastal _-- 


Loading, intercoastal - --- 


Totals and averages--.--._- 
June 1-Nov., 30, 1954: 


Discharging, foreign - - - - 
Loading, foreign -- 


Discharging, intercoastal---- 


Loading, intercoastal 


Totals and averages---_- 


Dee. 1, 1954-May 31, 1955: 


Discharging, foreign 
Loading, foreign -- 


Discharging, intercoastal_-_-_- 


Loading, intercoastal - - - -- 


Totals and averages.------ 
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Oct. 1, 1952-Sept. 30, 1953: 
Discharging, foreign 
Loading, foreign. _-_. 

Totals and averages_- 

Oct. 1, 1953-Sept. 30, 1954: 

Loading, foreign. - ee 

Oct. 1, 1953-June 30, 1955: 
Loading, foreign -- 


Apr.-Sept. 30, 1952: 
Discharging, foreign 


Loading, foreign 


Discharging, intercoastal___. 


Loading, intercoastal 
Totals and averages 
Oct. 1, 1952-Sept. 30, 1953: 


Discharging, foreign _- 
Loading, foreign 


Discharging, intercoastal____ - 


Loading, intercoastal 


Totals and averages_..... 


Oct. 1, 1953-Sept. 30, 1954: 
Discharging, foreign 
Loading, foreign 


Discharging, intercoastal__- 


Loading, intercoastal 


Totals and averages.-. 


} Tons Tons | 
= | Base long- 
| 7 Gang- per Man- per 4 7 
Tons hours | gang-| hours | man- | a tng 
hour | ei: 
| | } | 
54, 217.49 W/M 3, 089.75 | 17.55 | 57, 160. 38 |} .95 $2. 10 
69, 375.39 W/M 4,616.00 | 15.03 | 87,791.12 | 79 | (2. 36) 
23, 108. 26 | 2, 284. 50 | 10.12 | 42,263.25 | .55 | 
4, 163. 64W 301.00 | 13.83 | 6,020.00 | . 69 
| 150, 864. 78 | 10, 201.25 | 14.66 |193, 234.75 |  . 78 | 
‘eile Sees | ss [SS | ===>} = 
| 50,451.33 W/M | 2,991.25 | 16.87 | 55,637.25] .91 2. 16 
65, 007.64W/M | 4,530.50 | 14.35 | 90,209.05 | .72 | (2. 43) 
22, 993. 64 W | 2,409.00 | 9.55 | 44,807.40 | 
3, 869. 23 W 305. 50 | 12. 67 6, 140. 55 
142, 321. 84 10, 236.25 | 13.90 |196, 794. 25 7 
~ 34,999.88 W/M | 2,050.50 | 17.07 | 38,130.30; .92 2.16 
30,661.07 W/M | 2,169.00 | 14.14 | 41,933.15 .73 (2. 43) 
12, 132.61 W 1, 247.50’| 9.73 | 23, 203. 50 - 52 
| 3,053.28 W 191.00 | 15.99 | 3,839.10 . 80 
80, 846. 84 5, 658.00 | 14.29 |107, 115. 05 75 
46, 553.62 W/M 2, 886.00 | 16.13 | 53, 679. 60 . 87 2. 21 
24, 213.39 W/M 1, 747.75 | 13.85 | 32, 290. 53 75 (2. 49) 
4, 605. 80 W 503. 75 9.14 9, 369. 75 49 
3, 769. 57 W 300.25 | 12.55 5, 844. 90 64 
79, 142, 38 5, 437.75 | 14.55 101, 184. 78 78 
PORT OF PORTLAND, MAINE 
a atlas —$$$$$$___— 
| 5,505.25 W/M | 296. 00 | 18. 60 7,785.00 | 0.71 | $2. 27 
976.00 W/M | 62.50 | 15.62 | 1,512.00} .65| 
6, 481. 25 358. 50 | 18. 08 9, 297. 00 .70 | 
| 1,552.00 W/M | 96.00 | 16.20 | 1,920.00! .s1 | 2. 35 
| 
| 383. 00 W/M 29.25 | 13.09 550.56} .70 2. 42 
PORT OF BOSTON, MASS.. 
- es 
7, 821.50 W/M 346.25 | 22.59 8, 953.00 | 0.87 $2.10 
| 3,284.50 W/M 204.75 | 16.04 4, 822. 00 68 
537.60 W 27.50 | 19.55 671. 00 . 80 
6, 495.00 W 592.50 | 10.96 | 13, 885.00 47 
18, 138. 60 1,171.00 | 15.49 | 28, 331.00 64 
20, 828.80 W/M | 1,011.75 | 20.59 | 25, 508.00 82 2. 27 
18, 105.50 W/M | 1,156.50 | 15.66 | 27, 444.00 . 66 
2, 501. 90 W 140.50 | 17.81 | 3,362.00 74 
21, 702. 50 W 2, 041.25 | 10.63 | 48, 235.00 45 
| 63, 138. 70 4, 350.00 | 14.51 |104, 549. 00 60 
| 20,428.30W/M | 989.75 | 20.64 | 24,021.00 85 2. 35 
18, 891.00 W/M 1, 287.25 | 14.68 | 30,675.00 . 62 
1, 367.90 W 99.25 | 13.78 | 2,431.00 56 
17, 679.75 W 1, 754.75 | 10.08 | 41,746.00 42 
58, 366. 95 4,131.00 | 14.13 | 98, 873.00 59 
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Longshore production—C 





ontinued 


PORT OF BOSTON, MASS.—Continued 













































































| Tons | Tons | 
. | | Base long- 
eriod ¢ rati rons Gang- | per | Man- per : 
Period and operation Tons hours | gang-| hours | man- | Shore Seay 
hour | hour —_ 
a ela ail 
Oct. 1, 1954-June 30, 1955: | 
Discharging, foreign... ...__- 18, 404.30 W/M 947.75 | 19.42 | 23, 407. 53 3 | .79 $2. 42 
Loading, foreign -.--| 138,200.00 W/M 850.00 | 15.53 | 20,354.10 | .65 
Discharging, intercoastal_...._| 1,045.30 W 60.25 | 17.35 1, 489. 14 -70 | 
Loading, intercoastal__.-.-- a 5, 476. 25 W | 518. 50 | 10.54 | 12, 403. 04 | 44 | 
Totals and averages.......- | 38, 125. 85 2, 376. 50 16.04 | 57, 653. 81 . 66 
PORT OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
ii . ) - 
Jan. 1-Sept. 1, 1950: | 
Discharging, foreign. --.-.....-- | 65,307.16W/M | 2,836.00 | 23.03 | 71,070.16 | 0.92 $1. 88 
Loading, foreign. -.....-.....- 71, 579.42W/M | 3,659.75 | 19.60 | 84, 174. 25 . 85 
Discharging, intercoastal___._- 7, 302. 91 W 406.75 | 17.95 | 10, 176. 89 72 
Loading, intercoastal ---..-.-- 36, 614. 67 W 2, 693. 67 | 13.59 | 62, 116.03 59 | 
Totals and averages....._._- | 180, 804. 16 9, 596.17 | 18.84 |227, 837. 33 | .79 
|= — —————————————— | — = = 
Oct. 1, 1950-Sept. 30, 1951: | 
Discharging, foreign. ..._.___- | 114, 431.83 W/M | 5, 524. 75 | 20. 71 1139, 167. 00 . 82 2.00 
Loading, foreign. --...-......-- | 151,194.17 W/M | 7,193.25 | 21.00 1165, 521. 25 . 91 
Discharging, intercoastal_- ---| 6, 310. 95 W 335.00 | 18.84 | 8,423.50] .75 
Loading, intercoastal _......-- 30, 651. 91 W 2, 217.00 | 21.02 | 50, 991. 00 . 60 
~ | 
Totals and averages......._- | 302, 588. 86 | 15, 270.00 | 19.82 (364, 102. 75 . 83 
Oct. 1, 1951-Sept. 30, 1952: apeleahg e da, Ier ees 
Discharging, foreign. -.-.._- .---} 101, 410.43 W/M 4, 640.00 | 21.86 |116, 464.00 | .87 2.10 
Loading, foreign - --_-__- .-.| 94,984.13W/M 4, 263.00 | 22.28 | 98,049.00 | .97 | 
Discharging, intercoastal......| 5, 626.31 W 217.25 | 25.90 | 5,340.00 | 1.05 
Loading, intercoastal - - ----| 17,947.02W } 1,269.00 | 14.14 | 29,410.34 | . 61 | 
Totals and averages......._. | 219, 967. 89 | 10, 389.25 | 21.17 |249, 263.34 |. 88 | 
Oct. 1, 1952-Sept. 30, 1953: ; | — a 
Discharging, foreign - - . .-- 120,421.42W/M | 5, 484.00 21.96 |139, 955. 46 . 86 2. 27 
Loading, foreign ------ ---| 119,277.36 W/M | 5, 462. 7! 21.83 |126, 134. 90 . 95 
Discharging, intercoastal.____. 2, 848.43 W 101.25 | 28.13 | 2,482.14 1.15 | 
Loading, intercoastal -.-...._- | 29, 631.52 W 2, 102. 00 | 14. 10 | | 48, 669.71 | .61 
Totals and averages...._.._- 27 2, 178. 73 13, 150.00 20. 70 317, 242. 21 . 86 
\—_—o ——— — ——_$$_—— —— | 
Oct. 1, 1953-Sept. 30, 1954: i 
Discharging, foreign -_-.....-..- 74, 437.32 W/M | 3,599.50 | 20.68 | 91,816.05 .81 2.35 
Loading, foreign.-._..........- 104,714.99W/M | 4, vs. 75 | 21.33 |109, 175.35 . 96 
Discharging, intercoastal__.__- 144.40 W 8.00 | 18.05 183. 53 .79 
Loading, intercoastal __....._- 26, 005. 96 W } 1,866.50 | 13.93 | 41,734. 94 |} .62 
Totals and averages....---.-| | 205, 302. 58 10, 381. 75 | 19.78 |242, 909. 87 | . 85 
Oct. 1, 1954-June 30, 1955: ee i ws. | 
Discharging, foreign...........| 61,955.82W/M | 2,925.00 | 21.18 | 75,125.70 | .82 2. 42 
Loading, foreign. -........--- 49, 946. 94 W/M | 2,267.75 | 22.02 | 52, 326.06 . 95 
Discharging, intercoastal -_--_- 202. 54 W 10.75 | 18.84 268. 75 .75 
Loading, intercoastal - -.-.-.-- 6, 245. 10 W 419. 00 14.90 | 9,637.00 | .65 
a ee ee | 5 622. 50 | ee eee 
Totals and averages._.......- 118, 350. 40 5, 622.50 | 21.05 |137, 357. 51 . 86 
| 























Oct. 1, 1953-Sept. 30, 1954: 


Discharging, foreign be ale cent 14, 710.33 W/M 5 


Loading, foreign 
Discharging, intercoastal.. 


Totals and averages__----- 


Oct. 1, 1954-June 30, 1955: 


Discharging, foreign. --.-....--- 
Discharging, intercoastal_--- -- 


Totals and averages.....--.-- 














74.00 | 25.63 | 15,442.90] 0.95 

cz 186.98 W/M | 4.50 | 41.55 99.99 | 1.87 

| 2as.aw | 66.25 | 30.77 | 1,550.91 | 1.31 
Ia | emenenteiell 

| 16,935. 72 644. 75 | 26.27 | 17,093, 80 .99 

18,202.73W/M | 701.75 | 25.94 | 19,227.95 | .95 

4,431.19 W 139.75 | 31.71 | 3,371.75 | 1.31 





22, 633. 97 841. 50 


22, 599. 70 € 
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Longshore production—Continued 


PORT OF STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 














= Tons Tons Rass lone 
er ead nn Gang- per Man- Bid deen teeta 
3 Period and operation rons omer enti hours man- oe hourly 
< hour hour ago Fam 
+ 
2 a oe 2 mass = 
i 
‘ Jan 1-Oct. 30, 1950: 
3 Discharging, foreign 62, 378.84 W/M 2,163.75 | 28.82 | 61,710.15 1.01 $1. 88 
4 Oct. 1, 1950-Sept. 30, 1951: 
al Discharging, foreign 77, 305.15 W/M 2,909.75 | 26.57 | 79, 265. 50 98 2. 00 
q Loading, foreign - ------- 17.62 W/M 50 | 35.24 13. 00 1. 36 
3 Totals and averages.-_---- 77, 322. 77 2, 910.25 | 26.57 | 79, 278.50 . 98 
? Oct. 1, 1951-Sept. 30, 1952: 
J Discharging, foreign _ _-.-.---- 122, 388.15 W/M 4,647.50 | 26.33 |127, 183. 49 96 2 
Loading, foreign 268.30 W/M 9.00 | 29.81 202. 50 1.32 
% Discharging, international 1, 566. 80 W 98.00 | 15.99 2,422.85 | .65 
= ee - - —— — 
q Totals and averages-__- 124, 223. 25 4,754.50 | 26.13 |129, 808.84 | .96 
; Oct. 1, 1952-Sept. 30, 1953: | 
3 Discharging, foreign 111,099.49 W/M 4,096.25 | 27.12 (117, 234. 68 . 95 2. 27 
Loading, foreign - - : 59.70 W/M 3.00 | 19.90 69. 00 | 87 
: Discharging, international . 363.11 W 25.25 | 14.38 693. 11 52 
3 Totals and averages... | 111, 522. 30 4,124.50 | 27.04 |117,996.79 | .95 
x = = nny = 
: Oct. 1, 1953-Sept. 30, 1954: 
z Discharging, foreign _ - 17, 607.89 W/M 618.25 | 28.48 | 16, 667.40 1. 06 9,35 
2 Loading, foreign - - 29.23 W/M 1.00 | 29. 2: 24.15 1. 21 
Discharging, international 143. 44 W 7.50 | 19.13 202. 88 71 
Loading, international. ---__- 28.24 W 1.75 | 16.14 40. 57 .70 
Totals and averages_._._--- 17, 808. 80 628.50 | 28.34 | 16, 935.00 1.05 
% Oct. 1, 1954-June 30, 1955: E 
; Discharging, foreign. .______. 833.49 W/M 22.50 | 37.04 530. 96 1. 57 2. 42 
3 PORT OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
; Oct. 1, 1950-Sept. 30, 1951: 
Discharging, foreign.__......- 2, 440.73 W/M 98.00 | 24.91 2, 276.00 | 1.07 | $2, 00 
Loading, foreign. ............- 31.10 W/M 2.00 | 15. 60 46.50 | .67 
ta ———— — - ol — 
f Totals and averages._._.___- | 2,471.83 100.00 | 24.72] 2,322.50] 1.06 { 
’ |-——— —————————— — ——=> = = — = = } 
Oct. 1, 1951-Sept. 30, 1952: Dis- | 
& charging, foreign_.- - _- -| 647.66 W/M | 25.00 | 25.91 | 586.25 | 1.10 2. 10 
5 Oct. 1, 1952-Sept. 30, 1953: No car- | 
4 go handled. | 
Oct. 1, 1953-Sept. 30, 1954: Lodg- | 
q Ry eich ne ene tl 436.21 W/M | 22.75 | 19.17 | 430.89] 1.01 2.3 
; Oct. 1, 1954-June 30, 1955: No car- | | | 
‘ go handled. | 
4 : Loi oe ae ee C tS F Us | a Saks a. 
PORT OF PAULSBORO, N. J. 
Oct. 1, 1950-Sept. 30, 1951: | 
Loading... __- ae 2, 331.14 W 67.50 | 34.54 | 1,529.00] 1.52 | $2. 0 
Oct. 1, 1951-Sept. 30, 1952: 
Loading. - . hice 1, 415.09 W 43.25 | 32.72 994.75 1.42 2.10 
Oct. 1, 1952-Sept. 30, 1953: } | 
Nd sh ke 3, 759. 93 W 110.00 | 34.18 | 2,420.00/ 1.55 2. 27 
Oct. 1, 1953-Sept. 30, 1954: 
Loading - . __ lh 1, 495. 67 W 43.00 | 34.78 971. 80 1, 54 | 2.35 
Oct. 1, 1954-June 30, 1955: | 
LORI es sere ey a 995.13 W 25. 25 | 39. 41 616.73 | 1.61 | 2.42 


iii. iii tat. tihice aaa: abit a. 
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Longshore production—Continued 
PORT OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


































































































Tons Tons 
wae : a Base long- 
Period and operation Tons cane aie. i. aos shore hourly 
hour hour wage rate 
| | } 
Jan. 1-Aug. 31, 1950: 
Discharging, foreign _--------- 1, 408. 00 W/M CR BO TRUE bene den ccakintiseed $1. 88 
Loading, foreign.........----- 6, 527.00 W/M 305. 00 | 21.40 
Totals and averages_..._.__- | 7,935. 00 | 349.50 | 22.70 
Oct. 1, 1950-Sept. 30, 1951: oad ie 
Discharging, foreign __.-...-.-- 2, 301.31 W/M 67.00 | 34.35 1, 584. 50 1. 45 2. 00 
Loading, foreign ..........-.-- 3, 589. 63 W/M 98.75 | 36.35 2, 058. 25 1.74 
Totals and averages__--_---- 5, 890. 94 3,642.75 | 1.62 
Oct. 1, 1951-Sept. 30, 1952: : 
Discharging, foreign. _......-- 1, 347.91 W/M 1, 132. 08 1.19 2.10 
Loading, foreign ...........--- 5, 537. 38 W/M 2, 763.08 | 2.00 
Totals and averages___--.-.-- 6, 885. 29 3, 895.16 | 1.77 
Oct. 1, 1952-Sept. 30, 1953: 7. 
Discharging, foreign. _-......-- 1,002. 15 W/M 713. 00 1.41 2. 27 
Loading, foreign -..........--- 6, 668. 86 W/M 4,483.66 | 1.49 
Totals and averages__.....-- 7, 671. 01 5,196.66 | 1.48 
Oct. 1, 1953-Sept. 30, 1954: aa 
Discharging, foreign __-..----- 5, 796. 31 W/M. 4, 798. 32 1. 21 2. 35 
Loading, foreign............-- 6, 372. 99 W/M. 4, 670. 31 1, 36 
Totals and averages.........| 12, 169.30 419.25 | 29.03 | 9,468.63 1. 
Oct. 1, 1954~June 30, 1955: Pe 
Discharging, foreign -_-.....--- 2, 525. 21 W/M 89.25 | 28.29 | 2,068.55 | L22 2.42 
Loading, foreign --.........--- 8, 951.99 W/M 221. 75 40.37 | 4,562.95 | 1. 96 
Totals and averages.........| 11, 477. 20 311.00 | 36.90 | 6,631.50 | 1.73 
PORT OF NORFOLK, VA. 
Oct. 1, 1950-Sept. 30, 1951: | 
Discharging, foreign ----__...- 3, 065. 21 W/M 121 25. 33 2, 568. 25 $2. 00 
Loading, foreign.-..-....-.--- 1, 704.05 W/M 71. 50 | 23.83 | 1,514. 25 
Totals and averages__.----_- | 4,769.26 192. 50 | 24.78 | 4,082, 50 
Oct. 1, 1951-Sept. 30, 1952: Ps 
ading, foreign ...........-.. 1, 791.19 W/M 63.00 | 28.40 1, 344. 42 2.10 
Oct. 1, 1952-Sept. 30, 1953: 
Loading, foreign.-.--.-.....--- 5, 894. 76 W/M 228. 50 | 25.80 4, 992. 73 2. 27 
Oct. 1, 1953-Sept. 30, 1954: 
Discharging, foreign - ----.--.-- 2,121.42 W/M 75.00 | 28.29 1,659.53 1.28 2. 35 
Loading, foreign. -.--.........- 7, 013.04 W/M 313. 25 | 22.39 6, 792. 83 1.03 
Totals and averages. .__---- 9, 134. 46 388.25 | 23.53 | 8,452.36 | 1.08 
Oct. 1, 1954-June 30, 1955: 
Loading, foreign. -_--....-..--- 4, 371. 70 W/M 199.92 | 21.86 4, 219. 68 1.04 (2. 35-2. 45) 
NOTES 


Stevedore weight ton=2,000 pounds; stevedore measurement ton=40 cubic feet. 
Tonnages do not include lumber on thousand-board-foot basis, cargo handled on per-unit basis, nor bulk 


cargoe: 


to fringe items: vacation, welfare, pension. 


S. 
Wage rate is straight-time base hourly pay; does not include any allowances for negotiated contributions 


Figures in parentheses indicate wage rate, west coast longshore workday, consisting of 6 hours straight 


time, 2 hours overtime; converted to average rate per hour for 8-hour day. 
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AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


San FRANcisco, Cauir., October 14, 1955. 
Mr. JoHN DREwRY, 
Care of Mr. Ralph Casey, 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Deak Mr. Drewry: In supplement to the performance data previously sub- 
mitted, the information contained in the attachments might be of interest to the 
subject at hand. 

I trust the exhibit which reflects American President Lines cost history at 
the respective ports, concurrent with previous report, is self-explanatory and 
understandable to those who are interested in review of the factors involved. 
Please let me know should additional copies be desired. 

Very truly yours, 
O. W. PEARSON, 
Vice President, Operations. 
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MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., October 7, 1955. 
Mr. JoHN M. DREwry, 
Counsel, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR MR. DREwRY: We are enclosing tabulation of cargo-handling statistics 
comparing man-hour per ton productivity on certain commodities which offer 
a basis for comparison at Seattle, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. These are 
the major ports in which we do our own stevedoring. Using 1952 as the base 
year, we have shown a percentage increase or decrease experienced in the years 
1953 and 1954. 

Man-hours used are those actually spent in handling cargo. Man-hours spent 
on extras are not included. Our ton is the revenue ton of 2,000 pounds or 40 
cubie feet, whichever is greater. We have not listed for comparison all of the 
commodities we handle as some move through one port but not another; also, 
while some commodities bear the same nomenclature, their physical consist is 
so different that comparison of man-hour productivity is meaningless. Even 
with the commodities we have included, certain variables must be taken into 
consideration. For example, our “merchandise” category includes sea vans and 
tinplate which move in greater quantity in and out of Los Angeles than San 
Francisco. These two commodities are easy handling and fast moving and, 
therefore, tend to distort productivity comparisons in the merchandise category. 

Our figures do not show that Los Angeles has decreased in productivity since 
1952 except in the canned pineapple commodity. Otherwise Los Angeles com- 
pares favorably in man-hour productivity with both San Francisco and Seattle. 

We are submitting a copy of this letter to the Pacific Maritime Association. 
We are cooperating with PMA in a program to present the overall picture, 
including work stoppages, unilateral work rules, and other restrictive practices. 

Very truly yours, 
H. B. PERRIN. 


MATSON NAVIGATION Co. 


Stevedore loading and discharging experience 





| heme increase (de- 








Productive man-hours per ton crease) efficiency to 
Commodity and location | 1952 base year 
1952 | 1953 1954 | 1953 1954 
| 
, | 
Loading: } 
Merchandise: | 
Perea. 8, See os 1. 054 | 1. 093 1. 021 3. 7) 3.1 
a @ 1. 086 1. 063 977 2.1 10.0 
ee ee | . 955 875 . 909 8.4 4.8 
Vehicles: 
RN I nit on a wineicoeerunn . 189 173 169 8.5 10. 6 
I he, a aceahidncipalaiiiindagetnint | . 180 . 199 . 152 (10. 6) 15.6 
areca keine hci dabpemnnceetoseipecs 177 . 212 - 183 | (19. 8 (3.4 
Reefer: | | 
nn 2. 040 2. 241 2. 149 (9.9 (5.3 
Los Angeles_. 2. 047 2.001 1. 931 2.2 5.7 
angel <del cide inas 2, 223 2. 314 2. 462 (4.1 (10.8 
Discharging: 
Merchandise: 
San Francisco. -.........-- a ( 1. 158 1. 214 (2 (4. 8) 
Los Angeles. ..........-- — (4) 1. 301 1. 185 2 8.9 
ae ( 860 903 5. 0 
Canee: 
Nn eee eiawesweenn ( 1. 840 1. 877 (2.0 
ae é 2. 030 1. 943 2 4.3 
I nia bie Koti neunlasionaees (4) 1. 977 1.912 (2 3.3 
Pines: 
rn cwawaeeon 1. 086 1. 148 1. 188 5.7 (9. 4) 
a aa heute 1. 386 1. 432 1. 436 3.3 3.6 
I 1. 378 1. 298 1. 290 6.1 6.4 


Not available. 
2 Base year. 





69091—-55———-16 
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PACIFIC FAR EAST LINE, INC. 


San FRANCISCO, CaALir., October 6, 1955. 
Mr. JoHN M. Drewry, 


Counsel, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Drewry: Referring to Mr. Cuffe’s telephone conversation with you 
yesterday, we enclose the following data: 


1. Tonnage production comparison, San Francisco and Long Beach, May 
through August 1955. 

2. Los Angeles, gang shortages, May through September 1955. 

3. San Francisco, gang shortages, May through September 1955. 

The gang-shortage data is the material Mr. Cuffe submitted at the hearing in 
Washington, brought up to date with the inclusion of recent months shortages. 

Yours very truly, 
J. F. HeprKe. 


PacIFic Far East LINE, INC. 


Tonnage production comparison, San Francisco and Long Beach, May through 
August 1955, inclusive 





Total number Tons per gang- 























| 
| Short tons 
handled |  gang-hours hour | 
| | Percent 
| | | "a | difference 
San | Long/|_ San | Long San Long 
| Francisco} Beach | Francisco| Beach | Francisco} Beach 
er rece ceprnr-g-soererteiienet 
Loadings: | | | 
Canned goods... ------ ‘ ----| 12,612 | 519 82414) 534) 15.3 | 9.7 | 58 
General cargo - - 11, 961 2, 650 1,199% 3314) 10.0 | 8.0 | 25 
Sacked goods 5, 087 411 302% 37% 16.8 10.9 | 54 
Lube oil, drums ; 2,887 | 1,342 14944) 82 19.4; 16.4} 18 
_ __ ee eee hens | 1, 727 448 162 | 63 10.7 | a 51 
Old news. ____ 1,106 | 765 704, 654) «=13.9| 11.7] 19 
Tallow, drums. ------- a 1,015 | 1,180 | 73%) 8334) 13.7 | 14.1 | (3) 
Betr..... z Roaee 860 941 | 6234) 119%) 13.7 | 7.9 | 7 
Structural steel_..............- ae 434 | 279 | 38 | 30 | 11.4 | 9.3 23 
Tires and tubes. .........-- ae 373 | 92 | 54%) 1634) 6.8 5.5 | 24 
Cement, skids____---- = ee 307 | 9 | 144) % 21.3 12.0 | 78 
Cotton ictitndgutiawebaassenes 151 1, 994 16%) 213% 9.3 | 9. 4 | (1) 
Steel plates_____-- ; aoe 33 | 97 14 814 22.9 11.4 101 
| _..---------| 138,553 |210,727 | 2,97844| 1, 10534) 12.9 9.7 | 33 
Discharging: | | 
General cargo-------------- .-| 7,956} 1,810 81034) 23334) 9.8 7.7 27 
Hemp iaelcce Se ae 317 | 120 2914) 11% 10.7 10.4 | 3 
Copra meal____.__---_- 214 | 1,367 17 120% 125] 11.4 | 10 
Rattan furniture ------ : 164 145 46 44 3.6 3.3 | 9 
RING. oo occ haere enenoonel 150 241 15% 2614 9.5 9.1 | 4 
NMED oar fe cc ob ee ckneneed 32 18 4 2 8.2] 9.0] 10 
OO ee ae 3 58 3715 5% 121% $10.3 | 35.9 | 75 
aos eee a | 48,833 | 53,701 923 438 9.6 8.4 | 14 
! 








181 percent cargo handled this period. 

2 87 percent cargo handled this period. 

? Thousand board-feet. 

461 percent.cargo handled this period, not including lumber. 
5 24 percent cargo handled this period, not including lumber. 
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Los Angeles—Gang shortages, 1955 
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May June July August September 
ee Ras ———— 
| Day Night Day Night Day Night Day Night Day Nighy 
1 43 35 4 109 76 19 2 6 () 
2 37 42 |. 77 51 il 1 9 
3 i 27 | 23 | 34 | 23 : 12 
4 | 39 | 8 25 14 10 |.. 2 
5 = = ae | 18 (1) y 5 (?) (2) 
6 6 (‘) 4 9 5 17 il 5 
23 7 52 31 0 
8 ‘ 29 ll Fi 47 8 
9 3 | 4 42 37 1 
10 52 40 5 
il 6 5 37 46 
12 : 10 | 52 38 7 2 1 
13 22 10 | Bet] 35 15 7 24 5 
14 1 45 38 17 l 10 2 
15 4} 24 ll 34 6 21 2 
16 8 21 11 | s 12 13 
17 . 4 42 25 19 5 
18 7 14 51 26 15 
19 25 18 32 23 7 7 28 
20 58 48 | 50 16 12 | 5 10 
21 34 46 20 13 22 14 | 
22 29 26 31 31 8 7 
23 36 34 tet 37 1 
24 41 29 92 63 2 
25 ll 17 90 61 5 
26 41 32 Sb 68 | 
27 38 24 107 78 9 2 
28 30 | 36 105 7 4\. 
29... - 29 21 105 80 4 4 5 
30 12 12 | 99 | 66 6 A 19 1 
31 ib cis coed Stes 0 1 13 
' No work. 2 Labor Day. 
San Francisco—Gang shortage, 1955 
May June July August September 
Date — Sia > a = mis ——— 7 —— —_ a —_— 
| Day Night | Day Night Day Night Day Night Day Night 
hintetaeaal = a poieseniee = = ss = Sachbig tna aie 
1 sncilouanoadan otis 18 |. iid iccaitclineiel 
2... ote en eS eta aa ae 
Sete Dn Ric ad eas Oe ; Z 13 0 0 
a eee Bee oe ..... co 7 |. 10 
er —- een Secession 2 4; ® | @ 21 oes 
6 sii ait mai [5 --cenemse i) (*) fiscal 2 3 
7 eee as De dehenantes eae Bia cb 9 7 
6... 5<-nckeeeees Rea fi 15 | 11 ; 
4 jaksd hbeess 3d B Bss nt | | 8 
10 -| 14 8 oe 3S fieueeed j 
AD a ees ‘sexes oad ; 6 4 4 21 | 12 
12 4 | 7 30 | 47 
13 ae -| bes | | 6 | 9 15 
14 sa ties 10 | gn 12 | 12 |. 
15 28 | 20 | au 28 | 19 7 
16 17 | 27 | : 7 | 5 | 24 | 3 3 
17 23 | 1 10 20 | 38 17 ll 
18 c : 22 | 19 31 31 20 
19_. ie | 14 12 12 | 14 | 5 
20 DE ee tg leh aaee @44.< | il 
21 See ists B ens ee ee 13 32 26 
22... \ 13 | 20 |. | 16 | 6 27 31 
23... | 10 | 81 iI JEU RUs 4 | 6 |.. 8 
24_. Ris =i |. | 11 | 6 he , 5 
25 |. sty | a : 26 1 | 6 
26 rita E 3 | i. es 3} 2: | 30 
27 ad adh : a | 2 24 
23 vw ‘ 12 | 1 7 s 
29 | 25 6 3 | 13 17 
30_. | | 5 | 4 6 
31 14 | 5 ns . 


1 No work} 
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POPE & TALBOT, INC. 3 


Pore & Tapor, INc., STEAMSHIP DIVISION, y 
San Francisco, Calif., October 18, 1955. 4s 
Mr. RAtpu E. CASsey, 
Committee Chief Counsel, 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, 4 
Los Angeles, Calif. a 
Dear Mr. CAseY: AS requested by Mr. Drewry, we enclose herewith produc- = 
tivity data for the port of San Francisco covering the year 1954. ¥ 
We wish to point out that the average tons per hour are based on productive % 
hours only; that is, all time used in opening and closing hatches, rigging gear, 
laying dunnage, and time lost due to breakdown of machinery has been excluded $ 
when computing the average. * 
The man-hours used include ship and dock labor but do not include clerking. 
We expect to have statistics from other ports available to you at an early date. 
Yours very truly, 
Pore & Tatzort, INc., 
J. W. DIcKoveEr, 
Assistant General Manager, Steamship Division. 


Schirmer Stevedoring Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif., January 1954 to December 











1954 4 
Commodity Tons Gang-hours |Tons per hour x 
Discharging: Pacific Argentine Brazil Service: | | t 
Canned goods__-_. ibd weiess Ema ntenkae 1, 081 75 14.4 q 
rh ache wreinie sc oeedebeiacie imines tad steis tines 5 gaeiedeeeea 12, 682 72834 17.4 
General cargo ee : at : . 1, 050 47% 22. 0 a 
Loading: Pacific Argentine Brazil, Puerto Rican and inter- | : 
coastal services: | | 4 
Canned goods and dried fruit _- i aiades ae aati | 22, 482 1, 409 16.0 ” 
General cargo------- sicigichpssaesouaaians sees ake bine 4, 398 2431 18. 1 2 
SI EE oo cc annonwontt dl Sa odaeubededbets abesmiiies a 6, 247 16134) 38. 6 q 
Petroleum products, drums__- ; al : ‘ on 3, 003 16834 | 17.8 
Rice, bags. ..-.--- nomkabcigcicsiavnsi-eeitapincahivermatibasdamaiindien Gaited =< 7, 154 32914 21.7 
Discharging: Intercoastal service: 
INS... SER ew cnedecwwienanbatnvetinwemn< | 10, 293 1,000 10.3 e 
Iron and steel (under 40 feet): | S 
eee Cree ee Ae BT he 3, 288 | 1964 16.8 < 
OS AEE he eee 2 AE Fo nd ieldtts cau atwntee dd 1, 469 | 814 18. 1 a 
a i ela cinemas aes 8, 474 302 | 28. 1 
I i oe naa sginasaanbanchinws 1, 478 9034 16.3 
Steel pipe (under 40 feet): | 
Dock. ...-- cal coi tol ssn cieatiiah Ache ale Raataiel ates gai tidhtebtkican%s 5, 542 39234 14.1 = 
SR non tobias nt anckhersanesedudennens aint Ehcsess 1, 251 94% 13.3 % 





Pore & TaLpor, INC., 
STEAMSHIP DIVISION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 20, 1955. 
Mr. J. Drewry, 
Chief Counsel, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood, Calif. 


Dear Str: As requested in your recent letter: We enclose herewith production 
tigures for the port of Seattle, Wash., and the port of Portland, Oreg. The 
figures for Seattle are based on ship’s tackle, receipt, and delivery, predicated on 
a 12-man gang. Time for covering and rigging is included. t 

The figures for Portland, Oreg., likewise tre predicated on ship’s tackle, receipt, 3 
and delivery. 

We hope to be able to send you additional statistics covering ports in the 
Atlantic coast at an early date. 

Yours very truly, 











Capt. J. W. DICKOVER. 
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Seattle production, Pope & Talbot vessels, Sept. 1, 1954—Sept. 1, 1955 


Tons, 2,000 Production per 
pounds or 40 | gang-hour based 
cubic feet jon 12-men gangs 





Intercoastal Service: 
Discharge: | 
NE FEE himancuncessnees Mk tidebe seen ; : ~ 6, 877. 45 23. 7096 


ind iima<acrnccdiiddbiicdllia Bibtocascce in ‘ 3, 549. 99 15, 3636 

Balance of cargo.........-..--..-. eee soa ee 10, 049. 76 | 11. 9928 

TO a cesienacnusnediciele ies aie dibs icesiesbnhcionaiet ing 1 11, 904, 154 1 7, 868 

Puerto Rico loading: 

ist canrasike essen ap suwetas shut ieaced | 1 141, 685 1 5, 936 

CE Sn cc cncencubbdieniiicnaaics : 4 190. 08 | 12. 2796 

NE nner phieentinnnine esate dain 143. 57 17. 1852 
Pacific Argentine Brazil Line: 
Discharge: | 

I dl eres hee tAhiaiack nglitiaisbtlimaidtcee dina ; 1, 163. 25 12. 0456 

CR aa pence nlecdins UE DUES cptecensn 234. 98 | 10. 7376 
ee ch nach edusauddatsdeceuns 344.67 W/T | 
778.67 M/T 

__ 1, 123. 34 | 18. 2316 
Loading: 

Fresh fruit. ........- ioe steelers igh wins sisornbsaio is = 93.11 | 7. 162 

Sack goods. --_--- casecgniesaeia earnest GTi tants t | 137. 6395 | 17. 25 
In cntitn ohn BeRULs Sucttenemnenns 679. 3604 W/T | 
461. 71 M/T | 

hearin etn 1, 141. 0705 13. 9968 

N.S ciswinntiaiemnicteies PETER R wie kiceiniowns ae 1 56, 884 | 1 4,409 


1 Board-feet. 
Note.—Above figures based on ship’s tackle, receipt, and delivery. 
Pore & TALBOT, INC., STEAMSHIP DIVISION 


Stevedoring productivity statistics (port of Portland) 





| 
Volume | Short tons | Short tons 
short tons j|per gang-hour|per man-hour 


Loading: | | 
Sacked goods (burlap and/or cloth): 
pg ee ae ee al 1, 768 | 20. 1. 523 
SI gio hae ac catet nas tkcn we gene 3, 025 | 18.9 | 1. 432 
Case goods (fiber cartons)............--.-.----- all 2, 570 | 19.8 1. 500 
Drum goods (chemicals, liquid) -.........__--- ohana 45 | 16.9 1, 280 
elt bit on cit suitbekdndwemdanidoedices duets’. 647 | 16.7 1. 265 
Discharging: 
Sacked goods (burlap and/or cloth): 
Se ns Un ee eh oe i one ec cee nnn 522 | 24.9 | 2. 223 
Oe nde ee ow ecicisnsmwee 718 | 15.9 1. 420 
Sacked goods (paper bags): Chemicals and fertilizers 689 | 16.1 | 1. 438 
I nn eee ae cence - 889 | 16.9 | 1. 509 
rns 9 goods (chemicals, liquid) -_..........-- Bk ed 340 15.4 | 1. 375 
Steel: | 
Pintes, Geetes, Deams. . .... ssc. ..c-s.-.....--. a 1, 617 | 18.3 | 1. 634 
II Ske as ss ene 795 | 25.2 2. 250 


NoTE.—Loading: Men per gang 13.2; Discharging: Men per gang 11.2. 


Pore & TALBOT, INC., 
STEAMSHIP DIVISION, 
San Francisco, Calif., November 18, 1955. 
Mr. RALPH BE. Casey, 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committtee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Casey: We have previously furnished you productivity data figures 
for Pacific coast ports, as requested in Mr. John M. Drewry’s letter of October 11. 
We are now enclosing productivity data figures for various ports on the Atlantic 
coast, which we trust will be of assistance to the committee in making a com- 
parison. 
Yours very truly, 
J. W. DICKOVER, 
Assistant General Manager, 
Steamship Division. 
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Vessel 
PBT TAR icc cceicnn 


P & T Adventurer. -- 


P & T Voyager 


P & T Builder-.- a 


P & T Leader 


P & T Adventurer 


P & T Voyager. -- 


P & T Builder__._....... 


Pai T Tesier.i.dd....-. 


Pa T Leade........... 


P & T Adventurer. 


Po TD VegOGi oo nccnsnce 


P & T Builder_-_-__- ‘ 


a wg | TERS. | 


P & T Adventurer_-_-.._-! 


Baltimore, Md. 
LOADING 


Date 


| 
pa Feb. 25-28, 1955. ............ 


| Mar. 8-10, 1955 


| Mar, 24-26, 1955_...-- 


Age, 6-5) FOB ioscan anes 


May 8-9, 1955-__---_- 
| May 4-11, 1955___-_- 


| May 19-22, 1955 


May 31-June 3, 1955___-- 


June 1-2, 1955- 
June 3-4, 1955 


Jan. 18-22, 1955.........-.--- 





ESS: 


Commodity | 





Steel sheets, units 
0 eee 
Covered steel__-._...-.-- 
Bag and drum. --__----- 


Steel sheets, units_-____-- 
Iron and steel, open 
Steel products, covered __| 
Bag and drum---___..-- | 


Sheets, ingots - - 
Steel, open______- 
Steel products, covered. 
Bag and drum---.___--_-- | 
| | 
Steel sheets, units 
Steel, open_-...-_-- 5 
Steel products, covered 





| Bag and drum---.._...- 


- ieee 
Steel sheets, units___.._- 
Steel, open 


| Steel products, covered _- 


Bag and drum-.--__--._-- 
ened Sisal Aiea 
Bulk oil____- al 
Steel sheets, units_______| 
Steel, open. 
Steel products, covered __| 
Bag and drum-.-.- 
Ee 
Steel sheets, units. _..___| 
Steel, open. _-__-_-- 
Steel products, covered __| 
Bag and drum_-.---_-_-.-- 
General _ soll dates as eas | 
Steel sheets, units | 
Steel, open _____._- | 
Steel products, covered __| 
Bag and drum_______.--| 
-| 
-| 


5 EI rts Shi pe ane 
| BRE Olio atde dene 


| Canned goods.---- 


General. 


DISCHARGING 


June 18-22, 1955...-.-...---- | 


July 16-18, 1955 


July 26-28, 1955..........-.. 


; Aug. 8-10, 1955_.---- 


Aug. 24-26, 1955 ---- 





Sept. 24-25, 1955........- 


Steel sheets, units.._..--) 
Steel, open_-_-_-_-- a 

Steel products, covered_- -| 
Bag and drum.._._-----. 
CORN kc <ceetioy. ten 


| Steel sheets, units....._- 


Steel, open_- 
Steel products, covered-- 


| Bag and drum_.-_.------ | 


General - - aaa 

Steel sheets, units.______| 

Steel, open___- 

Steel products, covered.- 

Bag and drum_-_-_..-----} 

General. come é 

ee 
Steel sheets, units__---_- | 

Steel, open. 

Steel products, covered... 


| Bag and drum__-__-- 


-| Steel, open 
| Steel products, covered... 


EEE 
Steel sheets, units_------ | 
Steel, open__.__....-..._- | 
Steel products, cov ered _-| 
Bag and drum_-_--- 7 
GNU ae ear wctccecs 

i ee 


|} Bag and drum. 


General. 





1, 060. 55 
2, 542. 90 
557. 89 
175, 41 
1, 293. 89 
901. 93 
2, 241. 46 
539, 67 
270. 16 
972. 60 
834. 312 
34. 39 
867. 7: 


352. 09 
2, 663. 03 
321.02 
172. 72 
1, 190. 55 
325. 26 
2, 277. 86 
469. 50 
241. 62 
798. 98 
463. 87 
1, 801. 98 
425. 98 
60.10 
453. 34 
1, 305. 071 
86. 37 
2, 558. 70 
257. 93 
343. 02 
929. 18 
392. 59 
2, 127. 50 
467.95 
132. 24 
961. 63 
12. 00 
809. 19 
148. 44 
340. 33 
758. 30 








| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


' 


Average 


66. 
37. 
22. 
28, 
13. 
60. 
31. 
19. 
23. 
16. 
46. 
28. 
42. 


ow 
i) 


18. ! 


20. 
63. 
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Baltimore, Md.—Continued 
DISCHARGIN G—Continued 








| 

Vessel | Date Commodity Tonnage Average 
P & T Voyager-.--.------ Sept. 28-30, 1955...........-. Steel sheets, units___-- 201.33 | 49.3 
| Steel, open._-...--. | 2, 529.37 | 31.8 

Steel products, covered... 522.80 | 24.1 
| | Bag and drum--_-_- 129.52 | 17.5 
| | General ke te | 1,042.54 | 19.0 

Sept. 28-29, 1955.............| Bulk oil_-__--- a 533. 977 55.1 





AMERICAN STEVEDORES, INC., 
New York, N. Y., November 7, 1955. 
Pore & TALBOT, INC., 
19 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
(Attention: Mr. H. B. Stein, operating manager.) 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed herewith, pursuant to your request, averages of dis- 
charge of lumber at the various sections in the port of New York which we have 
discharged and with the number of vessels from which these averages were 
derived : 


Number of | Feet per gang 





Port ships per hour 
Brooklyn: | 
Green Street.........- Se ncbblins cetiebhiinesdnetetahsate- icin pasa eee bed 17, 100 
TUR is s5h ook i LOL 2h eed SE A. dd ieedbdidnsddd died Sate wT. 
PONG SE dee theresa ccé tutes dentudeéendese once an las ee 28 23, 100 
SVE RE: Welk serctath rie ibastives <ebenucdaccnibisensvaneedeuappacusen 9 19, 300 


We trust that this will meet with your approval and oblige, 
Very truly yours, 
G. BLAIR CHIARELLO, 
Vice President. 


JARKA CORPORATION OF PHILADELPHIA, 
November 5, 1955. 
Pore & TALsor, INC., 
19 Rector Sireet, New York, N. Y. 
(Attention: Mr. H. B. Stein, District Operating Manager.) 

GENTLEMEN: In accordance with your request to furnish you with averages 
for the loading and discharging on principal commodities which have been 
handled in Philadelphia for the past year for the use of comparative figuring, 
we are listing below our findings: 


Loading: 


General cargo.i. 2... ces tvicienon aeons per hour. 16:3 

All types of steel, open top and < covered piers ican sistaseiaagaias iim eae 

a aseteestbhinca snueenierecstnpis nih avemewel Co... Bee 
Discharging : 

a i aliesiacaiahinia feet per hour__ 16, 800 

Ce eS Bc retin ecneeall aici Milan ab seca _._tons per hour__ 24. 7 

en eee een cies do____ 36.0 


These figures are based on actual working and we trust you will find them in 
accordance with your request. 
Very truly yours, 
W. H. D., Vice President. 
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INTERNATIONAL TERMINAL OPERATING Co., INC., 
SUCCESSOR TO THE JARKA CorpP., 
New York, N. Y., November 4, 1955. 
Pore & Tazor, INC., 
19 Rector Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
(Attention: Mr. H. B. Stein, District Operating Manager. ) 


GENTLEMEN : In line with your letter of October 18, copies of which were sent 
to our outports, we list below the loading and discharging averages on principal 
commodities at the ports of Albany and Norfolk: 

Albany: 


Discharging: 
I a cititiaadhnescisniiicanecnnngheicab iaeentents tibia ast tons per hour_- 27.6 
cia Ek ses Sh ccenetind es lcmanebiennienes dames ora dneel | a 36. 9 
I a a le ee * 15, 531 
Norfolk: 
Loading: 
ues ce ee Ee tons per hour_-_ 34.1 
I ree eee ae 24.2 
IR I le el rel leaner ineaae™ Saisie 17.0 
a cuddaiis ead aneiaious casa ainteaaarenal Pi ctisints 22.9 
I a a so es espana asco a 11.9 
Discharging: 
Pee 2 CRNRE.. .. ..cnonmaneeeis (year 1954)__do____- 31.2 
a esata cc coesaaaantiile (1st 8 months 1955) __do_____ 32. 5 


21,000 board-feet per hour. 


We understand that our Baltimore office forwarded this information direct to 
you and we are endeavoring to obtain the necessary from our Philadelphia office. 
Yours very truly, 
N. J. PALIHNICH. 


WEYERHAEUSER STEAMSHIP CO. 


SAN Francisco, Carir., October 18, 1955. 
Mr. RAuvpu E. Casey, 
Committee Chief Counsel, 
Committe on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Casey: This is in reply to a request made to us by Mr. Bernard 
J. Zineke, which was further supplemented by conversation with Mr. John M. 
Drewry, both of your office. We would like to present the following rate of 
production figures for items which we handle in large amounts at both east and 
west coast ports. We show these rate production figures through the years 
1953 and 1954. 





Steel pipe Pulpboard 
1953 | 1954 1953 1954 
——— _ —— —— ——_ SS ee —— 
Loading: 
RD sss pew tn cnet ek te eh ee eer oor eee 30.8 | ees ee 
ce a re ss ga eee fet atte "34.6 37.8 
Discharging: | 
Los Angeles_....._--- tne ania tl tte ae eee 25.5 27.0 25.5 27.0 
Ge NO nea gmc annaenceae sae 20.4 24.0 | 34.9 | 36.0 
| | 





We realize that the figures presented above are only on 2 items but these 
2 classifications make up by far the great bulk of our cargoes westbound. We 
do not believe that our figures to date for 1955 would vary a great deal from 
1954 figures. There have been some slight increases in production which we 
contribute to our new winch installation program, which is now complete. As 
I outlined to Mr. Drewry, it is very difficult in the limited time ot present you 
with a statistical study of any great scope. We have been involved almost 
continuously during the last 2 months with labor negotiations. 
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These facts as presented tend to show that the production level of both 
east and west coast has remained fairly constant during the past several years, 
although there have been extreme highs and lows depending on local labor 
conditions due to temporary conditions beyond our control at each of the ports 
mentioned. We do use 1 more man in the stevedore gang while loading at 
Baltimore than we do when discharging on the west coast, due to the difference 
in contract provisions between the 2 coasts. 

All of these facts I am sure you are well aware of and they need not be 
reiterated. 

As you realize we have submitted these figures to the Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation to be incorporated as part of the overall west-coast presentation. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN D. Knox, 
Operations Manager. 





FACIFIC TRANSPORT LINES, INC. 
SAN Francisco, Catir., October 18, 1955. 
STATISTICS TABULATIONS 


Mr. J. M. Drewry, 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

DeaR Mr. Drewry: I have been given for reply your letter to Mr. J. R. Dant, 
dated September 30, 1955, and ask that you excuse our belated answer as it 
was the impression of the writer, in accordance with the fourth paragraph 
of your letter, this information was to be submitted directly to Pacific Maritime 
Association for coordination of same prior to submitting to you. 

Therefore, in accordance with your request, we are enclosing herewith cargo- 
handling report, loading and discharging for the years 1950-55 for States Steam- 
ship Co. and Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co., and for the years 1953-55 for Pacific 
Transport Lines, Inc., covering operations in the San Francisco Bay area. 

With regards to the Los Angeles area, it is our understanding that these 
reports were submitted direct to Pacific Maritime Association. However, I 
suggest you contact our district managers, Mr. W. C. Ricks, of States Steamship 
Co., and Mr. L. C. Munson, of Pacific Transport Lines, Inc., who, without a 
doubt, can obtain copies for you, covering the Los Angeles-Long Beach area. 

Very truly yours, 
PacrFic TRANSPORT LINES, INC., 
W. H. Burter, Marine Superintendent. 
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250 HARBOR CONDITIONS IN LOS ANGELES AND LONG BEACH 


INSTRUCTIONS 
General 

1. Use separate loading and discharging sheets for each port ; submit a separate 
report for each port in which operations are conducted. 

2. For year 1955, report tonnage handled up to and including June 30, 1955. 

3. Use a separate sheet or sheets for each port of operations. Treat Puget 
Sound as one port of operations and Columbia River as another. Do not include 
Stockton in reporting for San Francisco Bay, but submit a separate report for 
Stockton ; Hueneme and San Diego are to be shown as separate ports. 

Specific 

1. Commodity.—Certain commodities have been selected because of the vol- 
ume in which they move in and out of Pacific coast ports. Each company will 
not necessarily be able to report for every commodity listed. Report for your 
company only those commodities handled. 

2. Cargo volume.—For each of the years indicated, state the total volume of 
each commodity handled in terms of affreightment, i. e.: Long tons, short tons, 
measurement tons. 

3. Tons per gang-hour.—State the average rate at which each commodity was 
handled per man-hour during each of the years indicated. This information is 
to be predicated on the productivity rate assumed by your contracting stevedore. 
Note that the productivity rate is stated in terms of man-hours, not gang-hours, 
and any necessary conversion from gang-hours must be done by your stevedore. 
Man-hours to be used in this calculation are all longshore man-hours plus walking- 
boss supervision. Do not include any clerking functions, timekeeping, etc., or 
supercargo time. Calculations should be based on man-hours used moving cargo 
from and to place of rest. 





MOORE-McCORMACK LINES, INC. 
Paciric REPUBLICS LINE 


San FrANcIsco 4, Cattr., October 4, 1955. 
Mr. Joun M. DREwry, 
Counsel, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Drewry: I regret the delay in forwarding to you the data which I 
promised. 

A meeting was held last week of PMA members to determine in which manner 
a composite record of experience should be tendered. It was tentatively decided 
that data should be prepared on a man-hour basis. 

As all of our records are kept on a gang-hour basis and I had so prepared 
it, I am enclosing the data which I have on hand, on such a gang-hour basis, 
time not permitting me, with our limited staff to effect the conversion in time to 
meet your deadline of October 7. 

For purposes of conversion, however, the following factors may be used. 


Ships tackle discharge and loading: Men per gang 
Vancouver: Loading and @iacearge.. oe. w  e 13 
CR = Re rhino Be oe aii coe epanen 12% 
Portland : 

MD II a stent is latest oct thes IRI ergs dein infers eats shes entomnd hci ice 11% 
NN OO i li iacgncncinshb ee Mart wiebid binning mann eam adn ead 13%, 


Point of rest discharge and loading: 
San Francisco: 


ar ee oes ab ass cea Aisa dd. heh keg ners Rees aceite 1814 

IN cs aca ls Beis ara ll ocak nig diy oa oniaemasaccceelbeoergnins in cles on tote -... 16% 

Gs A, NI hic dies asl ed ce ep nent 17% 
Los Angeles: 

I i kc ac eo enc memmenennbeuion 2114 

I Lc coimesenenndeandlbeil 1914 
Coane = Tih ee atric ei en Se ei ne 15 
amend: Loaking’, Gee eo Sete aan 15 


Note.—In discharging coffee at San Francisco the services of the jitney driver are 
dispensed with and 8 men are used on the dock pulling 4-wheel trucks from pile to pile for 
sorting. 
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Enclosed is the following data: 

Group A: Cargo handling costs, loading, 1954-55 at Vancouver, B. C., Portland, 
Puget Sound ports of United States, San Francisco Bay area and Los Angeles. 

Group B: Cargo handling costs, discharging 1954-55 at Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, partial Vancouver, B. C. Discharging tonnages in the Pacific 
Northwest are too small and variable to be of statistical value. 

Group C: Experience, period August 1953 through March 1954, loading San 
Francisco Bay area and Los Angeles. 

Group D: Experience, period August 1953 through March 1954, discharging 
San Francisco Bay area and Los Angeles. 

Group E: Experience, period April through December 1954, loading Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Richmond, Oakland, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Group F: Experience, period April through December 1954, discharging Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Oakland, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Group G: Experience, period January through August 1955, loading at Van- 
couver, B. C., Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Richmond, Oakland, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles, 

Group H: Experience, period January through August 1955, discharging at 
Vancouver, B. C., Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Oakland, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 

Group I: Combined tonnage experience for years 1951-54, loading at British 
Columbia, Puget Sound, United States, Columbia River, San Francisco Bay area 
and Los Angeles. 

All tons per hour shown are for productive hours worked only. All times 
spend in rigging gear, opening and closing hatches, detentions, etc., have been 
deducted from the gross hours worked. 

Very truly yours, 
Moore McCorMack LINES, INC 
PACIFIC REPUBLICS LINE, 
E. H. Giuckx, 
Operations Manager, Pacific Coast. 


’ 


Moore McCCoRMACK LINES, INC. 
Group A 


Cargo handling costs, Vancouver, B. C2 





| 
ma | “ia Voyage | Revenue |Stevedore; Other | 
Loading Vessel | No. tons costs costs | Potal 
| 

April 1955 s a Mormacgulf | 33 1, 630 $4. 54 $0. 42 | $4. 96 
March 1955. ..........----- | Mormacland_-__| 28 771 3. 89 49 4. 38 
February 1955 si | Mormacrey - ----| 23 1, 279 4. 56 . 50 5. 06 

Do rE Eee aaa Mormacmar. ---| 29 | 1, 535 4.16 63 4.79 
January 1955 : : ..-| Mormacgulf 32 - 1,020 3.76 . 29 4.05 
November 1954_ - - ‘ ‘ Mormacland 27 1, 089 3. 67 45 4.12 

WOscuecntcuuseeckeanc’ ..--| Mormacgmar 28 1,045 4.91 . 52 5. 43 
October 1954_- cane PS | Mormacrey --- 22 692 3. 40 21 3. 61 
September 1954_..........----.---| Mormacgulf 31 1, 606 3. 26 26 3. 52 
August 1954_ ...| Mormacland 26 868 2.76 .42 3.18 

Do Selon cs ie 8 ssc cll se 27 1, 111 4.01 56 4. 57 

Do osanwuenen ; Mormacland -- 26 1, 009 2. 45 . 16 22.61 
July 1954 ities Fn pet oe a Mormacrey - - - 21 558 3. 09 26 3. 35 
June 1954___ Sis cadasibehinand Mormacgulf 30 2, 199 3.31 41 3.72 
May 1954 eat ..------| Mormacland 25 850 3. 57 90 4. 47 
April 1954 anil ..| Mormacmar 26 1, 249 3. 41 . 38 3.79 

Onn. = ee | Mormacrey _-. 20 1, 372 3. 01 . 44 3. 45 
POmer BE. ein cc cniendivcwnin ee | Mormacgulf 29 803 3. 62 -42 4. 04 

Do se naietee sien aioe ake ae Mormacland 24 726 3. 74 . 57 4.31 


' Stevedoring and other costs at Vancouver do not include handling from point of rest to ships tackle 
service charge. Such costs are charged directly to the shipper by the terminal. 
? Loaded at New Westminster lead and zinc ingots. 


_NOTE. Stevedore costs include straight and overtime, extra labor, detention, etc. Other costs include 
clerking, watching, extra labor, sweeping dock, coopering, etc., straight and overtime. 





























OS an ee .-| Mormacgulf__-_- 
| Mormacland -- 
| Mormacmar- .-_-- 


March 1955 ! 
February 1955 !_...........-.- von aelel 
January 1955 '_...-- 





November 1954 ! Mormacmar. ---| 
Mormacland____| 
Mormacrey --.--! 
Mormacgulf.._-- 
Mormaciland --__| 
Mormacmar.- --- 
Mormacrey - -. - - 
Mormacgulf__--_. 
Mormacland ---_- 
Mormacmar -- -- 
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September 1954 ?__ _- 
August 1954 ?_...-.. 
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July 1954 i 


March 1954 ? 





| Mormacgulf_-__-- 
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Cargo handling costs, Portland, Oreg. 


Revenue |Stevedore 
tons | 


904 | 
1, 308 
1, 262 
1, 750 
1, 087 
1, 287 
1, 043 


808 
963 
772 


1, 028 


439 


1,431 | 


783 
833 


1, 752 


697 
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CONDITIONS IN LOS ANGELES AND LONG BEACH 


Other 
costs 


$1. 
1.77 


ze 


a 




















1 Does not include cost of handling from point of rest to ship’s tackle. 
? Cost figures include cost of handling from point of rest to ship’s tackle, averaging about $1.50 per ton. 
3 High overtime. 


Note.—Diseharging tonnages too small to be of statistical value costwise. 
straight and overtime, extra labor, detention, etc. 





Stevedore costs include 
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Cargo-handling costs, Vancouver, British Columbia’ 


: , 7 | Jovage Zevenue | Steved Oo > _ 
Discharging | Vessel | Voyage | Revenue tevedor ther Total 


} number tons costs costs | 





April 1055......... alias sinltiatniie | Mormacgulf 32 88 $$ 
DE iis = dirantewkece=~catee | Mormacland - ---| 27 137 
PO Wi iianwencescducecesinn Mormacrey - ----| 22 161 81 | .30 

le eran a ciaatman nat Mormacmar | 28 104 | 40 | .18 


8. & $0. 77 

2 
1 

2 

EE Se itiwtididienswdanidapiicint Mormacgulf___--} 31 218 2. 02 | 51 | 
1 

. | 

| 
1 


63 . 26 


$4.30 
sv 


ll 


2. 53 
62 
s 
00 
94 


November 1964. ...................- Mormaciand- - -| 26 44 | 81 81 
Boschi dens mand niesaabteels Mormacmar. -- 27 176 

CINE Finke Gheimnsacciemiwas Mormacrey - - --- 21 68 

September 1954. ......-- cwbiiebihves 

BN Fa iknecacntnbeebbess 
EE OP a eee 


Mormacgulf | 30 65 ¥ ‘ 
Mormaciand ---_| 25 (?) @ | (?) | @ 
| Mormacrey- ---- 20 (?) (?) (?) | (?) 


1 Stevedoring and other costs at Vancouver do not include handling from ships tackle to point of rest or 
service charge. Such costs are charged directly to the consignee by the terminal. 

2 Negligible tonnage discharged. 

Norte.—Discharging tonnages at Vancouver previous to above dates too small to be of statistical value. 


Stevedore costs include straight and overtime, extra labor, detention, etc. Other costs include clerking 
watching, sweeping dock, coopering, etc., straight and overtime. 


Group C 


Experience—Period Aug. 1, 1958—Mar. 31, 1954 





a i su it ach Saas 5 ‘ncaa: sa NNN il AR IA Sel 
Dr 
ES ~~ 
—— > 
mos 
™ BO DO DO DO DO DO be 
on 
“I os 





LOADING 
ee Number | Short | Gang- Tons per 
Commodity of vessels tons | hours | _ hour 
{ 
: Richmond: 
3 Barrels and drums- ------ eens 4) 1,738.89 | 81.10 | 21. 44 
4 Cartons canned petroleum products i 4 162. 59 | 3. 80 | 12. 43 
z Oakland: | 
i NN dance neninnmeil ‘ Ss 101.91 | 7.70 | 13. 24 
3 Barrels and drums. -- ---- iaeeeaiechacten tcl oct a 8 | 793. 66 49. 50 | 16. 03 
Canned goods and dried fruit--_- aot 9 4, 548. 00 | 347. 30 13. 10 
4 I oniunts s 281. 57 33. 1 8. 51 
Machinery ex dock._............----- 8 630. 90 | 60. 75 | 10. 39 
Machinery ex cars- -------- ain 1 14.19 | 3. 00 4.73 
: oe cae neces dewanecown Sees l 119. 54 15. 70 7. 61 
q ra ich nae nccimnisemenuionnmnisiine 3 53. 06 | 5.80 | 9.15 
: San Francisco: 
Bagged goods-_-._.- ee ee seccrnamebeaasd | 312. 28 21. 84 | 14. 71 
Barrels and drums sta i acelstaie wiikianeibaks a. s 236. 02 20. 80 | 11.35 
} Canned goods and dried fruit-.............-- aa 8 764. 70 76. 30 11. 02 
: PEE MIND oo nccncecceccseccees ns ue S 1, 799. 23 186. 60 | 9. 64 
] General cargo SE és ich deena tiacicledia 8 553. 07 61. 40 9. 64 
. Iron and steel products___---- 2 48.79 | 5.6 | 8. 71 
: Machinery (ex dock B)-_-_--.----- me 7 162. 20 18.10 | 8. 96 
Machinery (ex cars A)_---.----- cae ened. 2 110. 89 | 9.9 | 1.12 
a sei ninatne diners we hog omens 6 153, 78 | 11.5 | 13. 37 
4 Vehicles unboxed --. .-.......-.---- : 6 19. 3: 2.6 | 7.4 
: Fresh fruit (ordinary stowage) - -- aa ‘ l 71. 96 7.0 | 10. 28 
: 4, 212. 25 | 421. 44 | 9.99 
} Los Angeles: | | 
§ Agricultural implements. ---- : ode 7 212.00 | 14.70 | 14. 42 
q Bagged goods: | | 
4 Infusorial earth _- .---- 7 515.91 | 35. 45 | 14. 55 
; i a nee 8 1, 669. 26 112. 50 | 14. 84 
{ Canned goods aan os slats ; 8 286. 69 30.90 | 9. 34 
4 Drummed goods: | | 
N.0.8 ‘ cn * ean S 844. 98 44. 55 | 18. 97 
DDT fiber drums__- ; 1 340, 87 23. 66 14. 41 
General cargo- - Cad S 990. 27 193. 75 5.11 
Iron and steel products: 
Reinforcing rods___..---.--- l 124. 21 5.4 23.00 
Bey Gt Evunwwce l 162. 76 5.8 28. 06 
Machinery -_- . s 592. 84 36, 85 16.09 
Reefer ‘ se 8 359. 46 54. 64 6. 58 
Vehicles, unboxed _-- akicue 5 38. 90 2. 35 16. 55 
Methy] bromide 7 271.18 24. 25 11.18 
; Pipe 854-inch diameter l 225. 65 14.75 15. 30 
Total.__- +e 7 6, 942. G8 629.05 | 11.04 
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Experience—Period Aug. 1, 1958—Mar. $1, 1954 


Commodity 


Oakland: Coffee 

San Francisco: 
Coffee 
Bagged goods. _-__ 


General 


OT RRS RIE E ae eas ieee RGA a 


Los Angeles: 
Coffee 
Bagged goods: 


Brans and pollards___...._----- 


Canned goods and CC ee 
Barrels and drums. .........-..-.-- 


Group D 


DISCHARGING 


a 


N. 0. Ss. 
Canned goods__ 


So io cee wiceiddm ace 


Woo] bales_._- ~ 
Reefer: Shrimp- - -- 





Number 


of vessels 


to Oe OOO s 


@ 


wWeK IPH wr 


Short 
tons 


3, 692. 50 
9, 779. £ 


1, 701. 
642. 


113. 
31. 


3, 529. 


573. 1: 


874. 
§21. 
925. 


91. 78 


390. 
133. 











| 


¥ 
¢ 
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Group E 
4 Eeperience—Period April through December 1954 
LOADING 
acai SS — —----, . ‘ 
" : Number Short Gang- Tons per 

Commodity of vessels tons | hours hour 
3 — - —— —__—— "| —_ a 
: Seattle: | 
5 General. ST Se enlace 10 756. 29 | 63. 00 | 12. 00 
4 Zine and copper---_.--..---- 6 277. 86 12.70 | 21. 88 

Fresh fruit - wckndhaindlelsh 7 421. 38 33. 00 | 12. 77 

Paper pulp. ae naaiaicksianciaiiatitiun cane 5 3, 760. 65 144. 25 26. 07 

Flour ---- Re ee aa ee 8 699. 93 32. 90 21. 27 
Tacoma: 
; a” ee eee ‘ 9 2, 163. 62 87.90 | 24. 61 
4 Peas... z ates ecm 2 301. 7 14.3 | 21.1 
3 in he De... ecckebbicasakobuncentassithaor | 9 6, 017. 62 259. 70 | 23.17 
; Portland: | 
§ Paper ; Selah icink miveatasaicn Ri aiheetp aaiselaeigi sini ne | 11 2, 370. 16 148.15 16. 00 
‘ Fresh fruit ceeded adien adel eaacshanmaiintih 6 | 388. 95 24.15 16. 11 
; Canned goods pckobdiledbhd Aaach diye ocmamadtes 11 1,172.81 | 75. 65 15. 50 
3 tI onan iealengninenenrapioattahoboaetniet cetedenecatniiieaets ll 3, 127. 35 146. 10 | 21, 41 
3 Lumber : copii cg dumeunh ean eecmaaas 10 1, 612. 83 130. 20 | 12. 39 

Flour. -. Fe ccsnaritn ie hg dee tahella a etteseieints pamininiess | 9 743. 00 | 37. 30 19. 92 

Richmond: 

Barrels and drums_-- odious ica-aradeagicce 4 1, 867. 84 | 96. 40 | 19. 38 

Canned petroleum products._.............-.----- 3 | 386. 80 30. 32 | 12. 76 
Wax, cartons saline daisies doctg ce ae citsiniake eo 3 | 250. 44 | 13. 08 | 19.15 
o Oakland: 
4 en ae 11 1, 284. 76 | 83.70 | 15. 35 
| Barrels and drums___- at At = 11 | 1,679.46 121. 50 | 13. 82 
j Canned goods and dry ireit.......:.- awn 11 | 6,241.22 | 505. 70 | 12. 34 

On cn, a SE Ee ee ai 11 | 1,266.74 120. 50 10. 51 
: ee oe ee sulshewenaceid | ll | 706. 59 68. 60 10. 30 
é Vehicles, unboxed __--_--- 6 97.12 | 9. 60 10. 12 
j Wax, cartons ahd ; 9} 1,200.83 79.70 | 15. 07 
’ Structural steel ex car._.._...--..-.---------- 1, 114. 00 | 133. 80 | 8. 33 








: Structural steel ex dock - - -- ee mar | 1} 24. 34 2. 30 | 10. 58 
; Hay -- Re a Ea i | 2 339. 94 36, 30 | 9. 36 
: I on okt Guim eam pica 1 17. 50 | 1. 40 | 12. 50 
j San Francisco: | 
: i a icin anaoch | 10 401. 12 31.10 | 12. 90 
4 Barrels and drums. . le lial a Nae Sdalin s 155. 53 | 10. 30 | 15. 10 
2 Canned goods and dry LE Bl ‘ : .| 10 1, 222. 32 115. 50 | 10. 58 
i Nee ee onthaian eos 8 | 1,058.93 113. 80 | 9. 31 
8 RT Ot a acdc ai : 10 893. 22 | 94. 20 | 9. 48 
rae 2 34. 94 | 5. 20 | 6.72 
A” eee cata 10 229. 78 | 22. 50 | 10. 21 
Roofing and ones SES Seaplane 4 80. 96 7. 50 | 10.79 
} Rha ertncibicnemce thoiemsienmwenats edie ennai 5 | 129. 90 | 14. 50 | 8. 96 
: Los Angeles: | 
; Agricultural implements. .......--- ee ee ce 10 368. 13 | 22. 70 | 16. 22 
' Bagged goods: | | | 
5 Oe enero ses eceiniatoenntie encanmentienipadinaninitienabiinieaal 11 | 5,408. 54 | 379. 10 14, 27 
: ee le ded be Sueean seni 1 | 100. 00 | 9. 85 10. 15 
: Earth ELE Rae 7 780. 32 | 79.15 9. 86 
O00 Saas 11 | 567.81 | 54. 65 10. 39 
Drome: 
Cee eee a 1] | 2, 046. 55 | 121. 25 | 16. 88 
DD" T fiber Saas cho selaniste cle eieea'dasinsiaaasinncdieimaip anith'taies 3 202. 82 12. 60 16. 10 
Neen nn ee casano aaieeiacien : ll 1, 837. 41 327. 65 | 5. 61 
a Sy Se I a EI ge | 2 58. 52 | 6. 65 8. 80 
EE Ee eA 9 | 1,046.33 | 45. 55 22. 97 
se adams ei ie 6 | 135. 88 | 13. 75 9. 88 
i ee geeenc was ll 979. 96 | 96. 40 10. 17 
ee ia beneanae Pe SE 2 | 32. 74 | 2. 60 12. 59 
7 rr  amegokuadsehaes canes 9/ 1,458.99 | 182. 85 | 7. 98 
a eueeneaen | 6 


5 | 31. 35 2. 90 10. 70 


wees» 


— 


AO 218M xs 


MOOS 4 
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Group F 


Experience—Period April through December 1954 


Commodity 





Seattle 
Coffee 
Canned goods 
Bagged goods 
Tacoma: 
Coffee. 
Portland: 
Coffee ; 
Canned meat 
Sunflower meal 
Oakland 
Bagged goods: 
Coffee 
N.0. 8 
San Francisco 
Bagged goods: 
Coffee 
N. 0.8 
Barrels and drums 
Canned goods __ 
General, n. 0. s 
Los Angeles: 
Coffee . 
Bagged goods 
Quebracho 
Bran and meal 
N.0. 8 
Canned goods 
General, n. 0, s_. 


DISCHARGING 





Tonenle | Short Gang- Tons per 
Vessels | tons hours hour 
5 431.78 30. 40 | 14. 20 
; 8 388. 03 | 30. 20 | 12. 85 
4) 1, 311. 03 96.80 | 13. 54 
} | 

5 128. 92 7.00 | 18. 42 

7 1, 246. 18 64.35 19. 37 
u 265. 55 21. 55 12. 32 
3 502. 37 39. 50 12.72 

2 2, 640. 00 145. 30 | 18.17 

3 1, 110. 60 72. 50 15. 32 
uv 3, 532. 65 197. 30 | 17.90 

9 4, 442.05 293. 40 | 15.14 
5 54. 05 4.70 11.50 

8 1, 079. 37 75. 20 14. 35 

a 113. 33 11.90 | 9. 52 

7 938. 86 54. 45 | 17. 24 

| 

7 503. 04 27.15 18.5 
3 641. 61 44.25 14. 50 
10 3, 751. 76 223. 80 16. 76 

Ss 939. 44 71. 65 | 13. 11 
10 334. 73 34. 50 | 9.70 
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Group G 
Experience—Period January 1955 to August 1955 (inclusive) 
LOADING 




















. ’ Number | Short Gang- Tons per 
Commodity of vessels | tons hours hour 
Vancouver: | 
Wheat, bagged - Sade oninapibl ; | 2 1,178.16 | 27.75 | 42.45 
Flour__ _- : z 10} 3,512.32 119. 50 29. 39 
Canned goods a ; 7 682. 08 33. 25 | 20. 51 
Fresh fruit (reefer) _ _- 2 | 40. 32 | 3.00 | 13. 44 
Tissue - -- ing 10 |} 332. 08 32. 25 | 10. 23 
Oats : | 4 384. 16 12. 00 32. 01 
; General and hardboard.---_- el : 10 | 522. 62 24. 00 21.78 
: Lumber ‘ ; 6 416. 43 25. 00 16. 66 
4 W oodpulp a3 : ae ee oe 1 | 68. 32 | 2.25 | 30. 36 
3 Acetate a a - é | 7 899. 92 48. 25 | 18. 65 
; Zine 1 | 54. 88 1. 50 | 36. 59 
Fish oil 3 | 33. 60 1.75 | 19. 20 
j Plywood 1 29. 12 1. 50 | 19. 41 
3 Shingles 1 7. 84 | - 50 15. 68 
Acetone 2 | 95. 20 3. 25 |} 29. 29 
Fishmeal 2 i ‘ 7 1 | 83. 44 | 3. 25 25. 67 
OT 8 tah aeed } 1 | 6.16 | . 25 24. 64 
> URREES Jake Sis RIES SERS eal ee ae es oe nO ene | 1 | 1, 125. 60 37.50 | 30. 01 
Box shooks © ees } 1 | 41.44 | 2.75 15. 07 
Seattle: | 
General Packcre ech atahe : 7 | 617. 44 49. 50 | 12. 47 
Zine and copper Siocena se 2 220. 01 11. 90 18. 49 
Fresh fruit (reefer) - joi 4 | 259. 58 | 19. 60 | 13. 10 
Pulp 8 | 7,093.35 | 274. 60 | 25. 83 
3 eS eae ; 3 | 280. 02 | 21.10 | 13. 27 
j Flour 5 | 211.73 11. 20 | 18. 90 
Paper 5 6:sednatilciek ios shaterneeipir poaciinel 2 158. 94 | 11.10 | 14. 32 
3 Da ee oh de dtiena ‘ ee, 6 248. 13 13. 40 | 18. 52 
y Tacoma: | | 
3 Copper and zinc. ----_--- iba Gam 1 | 77.03 | 2. 50 | 30. 81 
Flour --- SG cag diem sai 2 225.03 | 10. 10 | 22. 28 
eee. Se it, dee acm | 2 239. 45 | 12. 80 | 18. 71 
j Fresh frait (reefer) . ................ : 3 | 173. 90 13.00 | 13. 38 
’ General - ncaa aia sca 4 121.07 7.90 5. 33 
j a telat alanis sical aki atasaalminbenwiasoninivnnlgnn catimanete 4| 1,254.87 | 57. 60 | 21.79 
; INI 50. << ip magia die tle eae a ie | 3 | 898. 84 | 69.10 | 13. 01 
; Portland: | | | | 
Paper n. 0. 8. a a a eee 10 | 2,016. 49 | 137.00 | 14. 72 
Canned goods Sit eee Snaianbeiietie 10 | 915.4 | | 13. 29 
3 Peas... ‘ ee nS oe 10 2, 677. 41 | 19. 60 
t Fresh fruit (reefer) ....--.-- | 6 457. 33 12. 28 
j Flour es i 7 995. 44 | | 18. 61 
i General and machinery. - -- oGceenane antenna 9 | 144. 41 5 | 8. 42 
2 isc sec wcbsnmn wwe as Se 6 ae 2 5, 697. 30 | 25. 85 220. 00 
5 Battery separators --.._.-.-- PE RE Np A ook 2 | 67. 36 | 5. 20 | 12. 95 
: Lumber... eh ea ol Sneak 10 | 2,750.73 | 202. 50 | 13. 58 
: Nai cas no onsen els Pa idlintckevaedelcosalo tsaichiont Ipehiiview ‘ 1 | 13. 36 | 1.40 | 9. 54 
Woodpulp Shae eaadaedaceem ada eaaehi - 3 121. 37 7.10 17.10 
; choco cor ee or AE ESE Ese accepabdionpannie’ 2 155.07 | 9. 40 16. 50 
: ee a ee ibeater cisco 1 | 45. 39 | 3. 65 12. 44 
; Richmond: | 
7 SR it win | 2 | 967.68 | 51.40 | 18. 83 
{ Canned petroleum products-.---.- ihn 2 | 54. 38 | 8. 80 | 6.18 
g a 6 de oacnaonsineden Seaeceaiite 1} 11. 20 . 90 12. 44 
g Oakland: | 
3 IR ics nwt dteeptnsidpadsnntanepernoonen 7 | 398. 64 29. 50 | 13. 51 
OR, 2d aa Rida csaebanamcenshpdemsxenn 10 | 1,957.76 138. 70 14.12 
oa SS a ER SS ae . 10 | 5,302.08 395. 90 | 13. 39 
’ I ok, 5 os ee cuhwueenaia 3 | 86. 24 6. 80 | 12. 68 
5 OT. cn ates Ba kinds sis conan Dh eeeapansons 5 | 198. 24 } 24. 60 8. 06 
5 IND 20 ood ean dludwcsmacaddemeueee 10 1, 384. 32 | 146. 20 9.47 
i ET ee ee a Oo aaee | 5 402. 08 35. 60 | 11. 29 
§ oe be Rae oe eee Rae pe ea aes 3 | 150. 08 | 13. 30 11. 28 
“ San Francisco: 
III 2 6.3, etaebadasacgnb aed ndiithaciatgdat Sake 7 227. 36 18.40 | 12. 36 
oS eee inmenaeidiae 5 106. 80 8.10 | 12. 44 
Canned goods and dried fruit.................---- aan 7 535. 36 | 49.90 | 10. 73 
General ____- aie ca 614. 88 79. 20 7. 76 
Iron and steel ex dock.--- iewnabuadetodteaues 1 25. 76 | 1.10 23. 42 
j Machinery ex cars___-- btn idaaiuakacmanceucdimunes 1 | 21. 28 | 3.70 5.75 
SS eae eae l 10.08 | 1.00 | 10. 08 
Fresh fruit (reefer) - - 5 546. 56 60. 50 | 9. 03 
a ce 2 59. 36 | 5. 50 | 10.79 
| 
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Experience—Period January 1955 to August 1955 (inclusive) 



































Note.—Coffee discharge at ports other than San Francisco does not entail the amount of sorting required 
at San Francisco, on account of fewer bills lading and consignees at outports. 


LOADING—Continued 
| | 
Number Short Gang- Tons per 
Commodity of vessels tons hours hour 
Los Angeles: 
Agricultural implements. ..............--.-.-.-...--- 8 168. 63 11.75 14. 35 
Bagged goods: 
Not otherwise epnetint Lamb tiadainkn ds hiniganaiveis 8 2, 448. 97 175. 70 13. 94 
i ee es wenteanpunminiewe 8 892. 03 79. 50 11. 22 
I ch siamese 8 436. 75 43.05 10.15 
Drums (not otherwise specified) .............-.------- 8 1, 251. 14 66. 85 18. 72 
I, 0 oo a ao eeebmabeeen 8 1, 215. 31 214. 85 5. 66 
a ee 8 1, 866. 42 84.45 22. 10 
me a od ae 5 | 273. 02 30. 80 8. 86 
SN i antec Siine Abbots pallinin avatar ebisinling seat 8 915. 09 69. 65 13. 14 
I ha a dc esquaiiiainanal 1 15. 00 1.35 11.11 
en a ee cami ee 3 163. 57 24. 05 6. 80 
SN ain tat ccinacneldes op mareuneadiionbninit 4 847. 96 | 25. 75 32. 93 
Group H 
DISCHARGING 
Vancouver: 
Coffee elec caaideitiedl ac tata'aaibameuksind 10 | 1, 844. 64 67. 00 27. 53 
Quebracho 5 77. 28 | 2. 50 30. 91 
I ns a 1 16. 80 | . 50 33. 60 
Canned goods... woke 5 77. 28 4. 25 18. 18 
Cheese Se 1 4.48 . 50 8. 96 
I Sat an on wishes aemwalottioae ein a 1 2. 24 - 25 8. 96 
Rice pas iatee oon iain eile 1 220. 64 6. 00 36. 77 
| Se eS ne ee ee Pa 1 35. 84 1.75 20. 48 
Sez = | | 
re ak Pee lg eee eee anae | 7 1, 178. 87 78. 80 14. 96 
Canned goods. inciunansetiana ue sin = 6 192. 84 16. 40 11. 76 
General _. 3 17. 29 1.70 10. 17 
Bagged goods. iat Maids oiniottans bids ix tah blankie 6 168. 77 12. 80 13. 19 
Tacoma: 
Sn Mae a:cni6 wismsboaendibesbinbaiae tks : 2 76. 43 4.70 16. 26 
hee ah ‘ 1 |} 2. 28 . 30 7. 60 
Canned goods... a | 2 46. 09 3. 20 14. 40 
I NS ccd So watomiemdntinnanvevtectsaciee 1 33. 33 1.40 23. 81 
Portland: 
i ee liga 10 1, 523. 00 88. 05 17. 30 
a 8 143. 03 | 12. 20 11.72 
ON I in a eect 4) 31. 48 | 2. 45 12. 85 
is capdetsct tie tsiedtinds dip eilasnanabeoxiinenanpioakernnioien 3 60. 63 2. 55 23.78 
Oakland: 
aia 7 3, 442.8 186. 40 18. 47 
NN on Be ie es oohageneneaa 3 523. 04 33. 30 15. 71 
ed eae dnieieiivpaiianicbvband 4 1, 435. 84 78. 30 18. 34 
San Francisco: 
I a eae 10 5, 860. 96 364. 50 16. 08 
a ae | 10 1, 252. 16 81. 00 15. 46 
SE TOE EATERS INTEL | 5 70. 56 | 3. 50 20. 16 
Cemned seeceend OO beef... o.oo c cece cccces 10 | 848. 96 57. 80 14. 69 
et elias 10 163. 52 13. 80 11. 85 
Los Angeles: 
I 8 1, 358. 82 | 81. 80 16. 60 
Nee a 7 752. 90 41. 55 18. 12 
nnn. OOo es deli eeeeendanaosannn Ss 1, 805. 18 | 125. 70 14. 36 
ac he Pe aaah oa SE caus cs eek eeiniabaeh 8 840. 33 67. 15 12. 51 
a se eeceal Ss 151. 50 | 13. 00 11. 65 
Cotton waste (bales) SY 2 84. 88 | 6. 45 13. 16 
SOI ES ogc oe ne de eae agel 5 1, 885. 55 | 359. 40 . 
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Stevedore performance, 1951-55, east coast and west coast of the United States 


LOADING GENERAL CARGO 


Average 
Port Tons G ung- Tons per number 
hours gang-nours men per 
j gang 


EAST COAST 
Baltimore: 
1951. .-- . ane os 4 ‘ 1, 490 183. 75 
1952 aeetes 45: 2 
1953 - i i ‘ l 4 18. 7 
1954-___- a i 95 145. 50 6.5 19.5 
6 months, 1955__--_- , 347 30. 00 11.6 19.4 


8.1 18. 6 
55. 00 8. : 18.5 
® 


TOW. kde. ...c.e : ‘ ‘ ‘ 3, 436. 00 7 

New York: } 
a ae oeee ee 3 ; 81,713 8, 614. 25 9.5 93.1 
1952 hie die elinie te teasit at 58, 777 6, 107. 50 9.6 23.1 
eens ccc eon S35 : $1,575 3, 952. 75 10.5 92.5 
1954 . ; . pea 42, 189 4, 679. 75 9.0 22.4 
6 months, 1955_.....____- 7 5 17, 683 1, 945. 25 9.1 9) 3 


os ah AMR ee a ihn lh iS il 
J 
i 
| 
¥ 


Total_... ‘ edie indi 241, 937 25, 299. 50 9.6 22.8 








; Philadelphia: 
ir heed we . 6, O30 12.1 21.0 
: 1952 ies 2, 932 2 5 11.0 21.9 
° 1953 _ 1,122 112. 50 10. 0 22.0 
i 1954 6, 501 535. 50 12. 1 22.0 
6 months, 1955_-_-__- . ia : 942 72. 00 13.1 22. 0 
3 Eo caus = sk 18, 177 1, 537. 50 11.8 1.6 
WEST COAST ‘ 
Los Angeles: 
1951__ _ sa sical lnceltii: eavtnrso adenine 2, 665 432. 00 6.2 17.8 
1952__- bath ciate dbieasndteadbiel 1, 480 241. 00 6.1 14.3 
; 1953 si cr ae Jeinniniad 1, 382 264. 00 5.2 16.3 
2 1954 eS nti tnd het : 1, 934 406. 25 4.8 16. 2 
' Smee, 19GB. oo cn cc ccncce exKehauna pammarant 1,018 197. 00 5.2 16.7 
; NS F580 nin pid Rae coon! =e ; 8, 479 1, 540. 25 5.5 16. 4 
i — . = = 
: San Francisco: 
q ee ee al aaa 7, 647 833. 25 9.2 17.4 
: 1952 peteus Sriaelihesenaiia ba liates 2, 103 260. 00 8.1 15.4 
ST icieslstinsnipanisstansciep inset tantaeienbataaaeatighes Uechenonmnten ; 974 116. 50 8.4 16.5 
1954 aS ovata iin sel 2, 300 263. 75 8.7 15.7 
SWINE IIB. «vc seccccccswne iceeneenEseeaa~s 1, 483 177. 25 8.3 15.9 
: | ere ‘eaten eevee nics Pili ataninteten 14, 507 1, 650. 75 8.8 16.6 
i 2S) Sa es one ting dk 
j LOADING DRUMMED CARGO 
; : EAST COAST 
i Baltimore: 
ea sch acai ninalauiet », 751 18. 6 
cats Sabeiaisins mea nae i eal aR a cai l 7 18.9 


= 
z 


tehsil. tntaen ks beh kea nip adeaintanrdiin stamens 17, 162 





New York: 
1951 _ 


dduiuhesdbincwccchskesenSeebe eles Dieccs 25, 871 1, 522. 50 17.0 23.2 

a a Radek i Re 10, 663 610. 50 17.5 | 23.1 
Rs ee Sn ae rE ree ne de 10, 434 | 551. 75 18.1 22.8 
eI ee i 13, 353 805. 50 | 16.7 22.7 
CIE, nncnems tb idh pneensiedatinbanmsen <tiinal 4, 077 252. 50 | 16.1 | 22.8 
a saiamuaee bas elie wight bidiDaRataiiatedalnindad 64, 398 3, 742. 75 | 17.2 23. 0 
DB _.----| 21,700} 714.50 | 30.4 21.0 
AAS GW SR ROA aan eee ea ees as etpbeuine 12, 622 | 383. 50 | 32.9 21.9 
hoo Sa See | 15, 684 432. 50 36.3 | 22.0 
195 ; a ae ek 16, O88 476. 50 | 33. 8 22.0 
eS a bitanainsineeey | 6, 791 189. 00 | 35.9 | 22.0 
Total__.__- Sete She ol 72,885 | 2,196.00 | 33. 2 | 21.7 


See footnote at end of table, p. 270. 
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Stevedore performance, 1951-55, east coast and west coast of the United States— 


Continued 


LOADING DRUMMED CARGO—Continued 





HARBOR CONDITIONS IN LOS ANGELES AND LONG BEACH 




























































































See footnote at end of table, p. 270. 





- 7 
| . : | Average 
Port Tons1 | Gang- Tons per | number 
hours | gang-hours } men per 
| gang 
a . io ee ee ae ee ee —s | oa | 
WEST COAST | 
Los Angeles 
I osnsie ta nae near e< | 9, 360 | 482. 50 19. 4 | 17.9 
Bc ards cin cca ached elapse macs 762 | 47. 50 16.0 | 13.7 
DI sc cippighens winning gabeaicnie aebghnieran intent 896 | 50. 25 | 17.8 | 15.4 
1954. iia geen anil ear saree 2, 423 | 168. 75 14.4 15.9 
6 months, 1955____._. I 1,014 | 60. 75 | 16.7 | 17.0 
; eee ead |- 
DS ican or eenth nea eee doida as be eka 14, 455 | 
San Francisco: eer 
1051 _-...........-----2--------------------- 4, 888 | 298. 75 | 16. 4 17.7 
Sc ecentivelb resin aes shige tlie siesah Araceae 2, 512 | 150. 00 16.7 15.4 
iillincise:st5o00i-ocakeheailedagacaiediemeneee 4,104 | 238. 00 17.2 | 15.0 
ees eS a | 4, 202 294. 50 | 14.3 | 15.8 
TE 5 ti ia eenedcawm seen 1, 968 | 140. 25 14.0 | 16.0 
Sciences eet locieealeeeeeades aa ee 
at aia ee ae a 17, 674 1, 121. 50 15.8 16.1 
— ' - 
LOADING IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS? 
EAST COAST | | 
Baltimore: 
oe te ee aovkenioaned eectanianat 4, 150 | 175. 25 | 23.7 18.9 
ees Se Ck cc Gina riaieiemedateawe minha 1, 846 | 74. 50 24.8 18.5 
Te ia an ait ee aphcenna eb ecemin esi 1, 579 | 71. 00 22.2 17.9 
a ee aldiodeskanndbacs 4, 666 165.75 | 28. 2 18.9 
I, I cssiicn cmecd SRE na wenlgthidinahemas bata | 1, 061 30. 00 35.4 | 18.4 
ial ousibes al 
8 ook sca kgecion tended eae intiarene anes 13, 302 | 516. 50 25.8 | 18.7 
New York | ot = 7" 7 fe 
OS ake ee s 7, 302 337. 00 21.7 23.4 
UN he oe eee eis cenciieaconine 10, 715 569. 25 18.8 23.2 
cn a ee Re ee ee 8, 138 448. 25 18. 2 22.5 
incon an is ichib doces } 8, 033 350. 25 22.9 22.4 
IIE TD os connie kecpcnderentnapinacen ssuate 2, 970 167.75 17.7 22.0 
se ans eR ees ecthan een ccanneeen 37, 158 1, 872. 50 19.8 22.8 
| ae 
Philadelphia: | 
SNS aces de cons peahapet etek coabeaereesinasadrmees 607 37. 50 | 16. 2 | 21.0 
ae 456 27. 50 | 16.6 22.0 
a ae ead 302 17. 00 7.8 22.0 
NG hac enadadnscuacdaectn ish sees i, 023 41.00 25.0 22.0 
nn Lo eneainbiie eaon 863 | 34. 00 25.4 | 22.0 
iciiticinncticnapdeinintink: atimbnwninepeet seman 3, 251 157. 00 20.7 21.8 
WEST COAST : | 
Los Angeles: | 
as Lad a eine eine inkalinh ell 198 | 12. 50 | 15.8 17.4 
cd inca onesies nee euanubetinseninns nawbehice 4, 022 267. 25 | 15.0 | 16.5 
oe ees cabeseea ame andi naianntined 348 | 20. 25 | 17.1 15.8 
1954_- danicmpiannatnadectiaieinhwithianael 723 30. 50 23.8 | 18.3 
OG months, BOGS... . <2 - on as. os cent oon eseens 1, 222 | 59. 00 | 20.7 | 16.5 
aol Se eerste : 
Total......-- a a 6,513 | 389.50 16.7 | 16.6 
San Francisco: ee ee 
a a = ie La aA 2, 709 | 138.75 | 19.5 16.7 
Se oc Ol. on. ita aaniaaeaibesaeeckeer 410 18.75 21.9 14.0 
EE noe eel aan 206 25. 25 | 8.2 17.5 
1954 : ik aces iain tc nti 1, 016 136. 00 7.5 16.0 
Be, FONG. «3 nak tek ven <acien ds hah ons erie. Ls cemauiatseieeedie ionic 
TN Bae 4, 341 | 318.75 | 13.6 | 16.3 


eevee iat else, eats aie Rn tt a Aiea aN + a ete EPID > 


p ND wis at 


noite 


wane 


al ah 


sini PA nacional). Miah fist 


<8 Oc ts 


a 
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Stevedore performance, 1951-55, east coast and west coast of the United States— 














; Continued 
i LOADING BAGGED CARGO 
z A verage 
Port Tons! Gang- ms pe number 
hours ig-hours| men per 
gang 
EAST COAST 
Baltimore: 
Rl 2 ke a in nh 15, 169 23.1 19.5 
PR ts tdi enn ed sae abba o mind bine sobinn meme 5, 156 | 23. 2 19.1 
: i iitddetintindthns socebipabwendcstigtpeeeonenda 3, 194 | 20.3 20.0 
Ea ee miele 15, 665 29.3 19.5 
PS is. 3 ebladn tect kek agbeewsecectide 627 26.1 | 19.0 
i ottin dba 325 ccebeibiws cach dais cokan on 39, 811 1, 596. 00 24.9 19.5 
New York: an 
cde A A ah cirseseg nk ss aA Sw crt ‘ 11, 123 | 777. 75 14.3 
ES eS Yee - 5 3, 333 252. 00 13. 2 
i DS cis dui tnneweesguQehownnaabaale Gisele 4, 078 249. 75 16.3 | 
; 1954 ‘ (ki CORRE acne ces’ 5, 577 388. 50 14.4 
ea eee 1, 761 122. 00 14.4 
a a ne 25, 872 1, 790. 00 14.5 22. 9 
; Philadelphia: 
i 1951 A a 3, 899 | 169. 50 21.0 
; 1952__- 1, 150 | 40. 50 22.0 
etn oe ee anmene ~" 453 18. 50 22.0 
1954... _- Ree ck ce cca ebaeeens 892 35. 00 22.0 
PE. 5.4. .dcaccwcbwaneeauengaes 190 7. 50 | 22.0 
ts he Ld ae hinmneineeneccmisianeed 6, 584 271. 00 24.3 21.4 
WEST COAST “7 
Los Angeles: 
a a eS Er oe ae a | 11, 793 777. 25 15.2 17.9 
I ssachetciieiaieleds waka dei es dehdadh dena andeicaibiniretintadienty ts 3, 100 247. 50 12.5 | 14.1 
re oo Eo ee eats 1, 611 97.00 16.6 15.5 
1954 IEEE Ga ou chain bare e una o a aseuial 7, 163 599. 75 11.9 16 
SE BN oie scab cae aaa +dassd ene 2, 243 198. 00 11.3 | 16.6 
eee nib icsbinetn cmerepdiedeheaamaae 25, 910 1, 919. 50 13.5 16.7 
San Francisco: as 
os reek Jee es 1, 465 103. 75 14.1 | 17.3 
Rete onc Sinan an 171 13. 25 12.9 14.6 
a) thine ora ah akin e cies Genin whee manmenarmdseie 646 56. 00 11.6 | 15.8 
1954____- PrS ese ee oe ee ee 1, 608 120. 25 13.4 | 5.9 
PN, SI 56 oo bid soe oo cenemaereedaresiiess | 292 24. 00 12. 2 | 5.9 
ec Bee acca eens Reba 4, 182 317. 25 | 13.2 16.3 
DISCHARGING GENERAL CARGO 
EAST COAST 
Baltimore: 
aS - ee 29 4.00 7.3 20.0 
1952 31 4.50 6.9 21. 1 
SI oct ciieeatios ass a 47 4. 00 11.8 19.3 
1954 dd ee hee a 143 12. 00 11.9 23. 2 
WEEE, Be «cen setdsshense = 7 Ss 1. 50 5.3 20.7 
: | eS ee ee 258 26. 00 9.9 21.6 
New York: ; _ i . 
1951 29, 911 18.5 27. 1 
1952 21, 707 21.2 27.3 
1953 20, 423 21.6 27.3 
1954 _ ‘ 18, 889 938. 25 20.1 27.1 
6 months, 1955. --.-_. 12, 127 711.75 17.0 26.8 
| Teena atidaeee « 103, 057 5, 237. 00 19.7 27.1 
Philadelphia: 
Bs ais ne 289 29.75 9.7 21.0 
ae 106 17. 00 6.2 22. 0 
Pi iimene 199 20. 50 9.7 22.0 
1954. _.._. al 470 42. 00 11.2 22.0 
6 months, 1955__- _- 535 37. 00 14.5 22. 0 
Tee. aa 1, 599 146, 25 10.9 21.8 
See footnote at end of table, p. 270. 7 le aa 
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Stevedore performance, 1951-55, east coast and west coast of the United States— 


Continued 


DISCHARGING GENERAL CARGO—Continued 


Port Tons! 


WEST COAST | 


Los Angeles: 


1951 


-nhjbnawnaadil 165 | 





1952 Siccn abides 149 

1953 | 302 

1954 able tatnnii kisial 214 

6 months, 1955... -.- ; own : - 60 
Total 


San Francisco: 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


6 month 


Total 





] 8, 213 289. 00 
1952 6, 786 220. 00 
1953 6, 968 244. 50 
M4 _ 3, O91 143. 25 
6 months, 1955 ‘ ne 2, 161 71. 50 
PS. aii nbeincmietrs:titdiebadimaionGeiaiann Tite ee 28, 119 | 968. 25 
New Y AK 
1951 ‘ scnaibeiitinlaadelsdbenen as i 8, 121 280. 00 | 
IIE cicu/tinsc elena adh tomsrenad Sallie ledge ce dmeiaaaaienia : 14, 171 405. 00 
1953 a oe ee eae 6, 021 191. 00 
194 : i 937 31.00 
€ hs, 1955 Sitcieie selenide i 1, 582 56. 00 
i a 30, 832 963. 00 
Phila | 
19 1, 357 54. 00 
1¥S2 969 30. 00 
1953 a 758 26. 50 
1¥54 ptintniniornsaha wlewi . ' 642 21. 50 
months, 1955 ‘ ae a ae 312 13. 00 
| ee weal 4, 038 145. 00 
WEST COAST 
Los Angele 
1951 dipieoma neal ‘ se 603 46.75 
1952 Sts SAS US : 285 20. 25 
1953 padibiannds : v74 62. 75 
19864 mod 709 46.75 
ee es Sk Mme P TD a 672 41.50 
Total._.. pieniccicts iainiibcntedambanmineaid ‘oon 3, 243 218. 00 
See footnote at end of table, p. 270. 


s, 1955 


anes? ies Sicweinctienhitneemakitid 1, 255 
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Stevedore performance, 1951-55, east coast and west coast of the United States— 
Continued 
DISCHARGING COFFE! 


A verage 
or Tor Gang- lon per number 
Port rons hours gang-hours| men per 
gang 
EAST COAST 
Baltimore: 
1951 3. 333 438. 00 30.4 2 5 
1952 14, 340 461. 25 a1 21.9 
1953 9, 130 208. 75 30). ¢ 22.0 
1954 5, 225 193. 50 27.0 23 0 
6 months, 1955 §, 022 W). 75 33. 3 21.8 
Total 45, OFF 1, 482. 25 30.4 22.2 
New York 
1951 84, 418 2, 951. 50 28. 6 27.0 
1952 73, 502 2, 532. Of 29.0 27.3 
1953 79, 522 2, 778. 78 28. 6 27.6 
1954 58, 946 2, 140. 00 27.5 27.4 
6 months, 1955 15, 790 585. 00 27.0 26. 8 
Total 312, 178 10, 987. 25 28.4 27.3 
Philadelphia: 
1951 15, 493 579. 75 26. 7 21.0 
1952 6. 790 236, 50 28.7 21.9 
1953 6, GO 243. 00 28.8 22 0) 
1954 3, 890 157. Of 24.8 22.0 
6 months, 1955 652 30. 50 21.4 22.0 
Total 33, 821 1, 246. 75 27.1 21 
WEST COAST 
Los Angeles: 
1951 4. 44 294. 50 15.4 18.8 
1952 : 669 239. 00 15.4 17.6 
1953 3, 253 224. 25 14. 5 19.6 
1954 2, 425 159. 00 15.3 19.8 
6 months, 1955 44 1. 00 16. 1 20. 5 
Total 14, 840 975. 75 15.2 19.0 
San Francisco 
1951 s 21, 253 , 273. 50 16.7 16.7 
1952 12, 408 1, 778. 50 15.9 16.9 
1953 20, 196 1, 299. 50 5. 5 17.1 
1954 12, 358 785. 50 15.7 17.7 
6 months, 1955 . 4, 895 298. 50 16.4 18.3 
Total 71, 110 4, 435. 50 16. 0 17.1 
DISCHARGING CANNED MEAT 
EAST COAST 
Baltimore: 
1951 J 1, 499 101. 50 14.8 21.0 
1952 3 . 625 46. 00 13. 6 21.5 
1953 a 1, 440 92. 00 15.7 21.5 
1954 ae : 1, 309 87. 00 15.1 22. 3 
6 months, 1955--._- 424 32. 50 13.1 21.1 
Pe ok os Joke. choca 5, 297 359. 00 14.8 21.5 
; i | 
New York: | 
1951 . wei dt. SS 2, 434 102. 00 23.9 27.0 
1952 7 2, 157 93. 00 23. 2 26. 8 
1953 . 
1954 239 17.00 14.1 24.9 
6 months, 1955......_...__- 459 20. 00 22.5 27.0 
tena ate a 5, 289 232. 00 22. 8 22. 4 
Philadelphia: 
1951. ae 4, 658 212. 00 22.0 21.0 
1952. 2,415 117. 00 20. 6 22. 0 
1953 3, 021 147. 00 20.6 22.0 
1954 we Sui 2, 701 126. 00 21.4 22. 0 
6 months, 1955_ - 1, 593 80. 50 19.8 22. 0 
 —— 14, 388 682. 50 21.1 21.7 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 270. 
69091—55——_18 
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Stevedore performance, 1951-55, east coast and west coast of the United States— 
Continued 


DISCHARGING CANNED MEAT —Continued 

















| ' } |} Average 
Port Tons! Gang- Tons per | number 
hours gang-hours| men per 
| gang 
WEST COAST 
Los Angeles | } 
SIs isos dhtren i ailiini is ated aig ing Adie dincarieeeaidasanilavans ndelamameiel 878 68.75 12.8 19.0 
Eee eee a eee | 918 75. 50 12.2 18.5 
a eee Oe Gnssiinaietengite diesen ' : 394 | 28. 50 13.9 18.8 
1954 peitie ns eaaseumine iSunieietuibeiadseualliiaduedadinianmntaaminns pha 
AINE nicctsccnse tt nrtsisiiinmiialataund si aiachaehciice lected 
' 
Total... Pinca ciiiehdelts andes x 2,190} 172.75 Ry 18.7 
San Francisco: aoe 
I hai rete ali a te ae 3, 096 | 219. 530 14.1 16.2 
shi cdanellin icant crs ts a agdity lice octane eeeditoe cinenenegin | 1, 211 101. 00 12.0 16.9 
Is sicsrstacsghatihis resih calensnapen alain tee b-assbeSiheeiiaiie ientamemreanasied 329 | 27.00 12.2 17.0 
1954 sala ininitpllapendile cei seilis etvecaiigtinlcli i ina ictal veveaaaltiii: gnhtaiaa sas 
a eee peed decd ane cioncte aia inaneieaeieieee ia amaiemcnaado ties ie 
a uicennininatiasinbantitkdtscs Wiskvalbtinbisiitenes 4, 636 | 347. 50 | 13.3 16.5 





1 2.240 pounds. 
? Tinplate not included. 


GRACE LINE 


SAN Francisco 11, Caurr., October 5, 1955. 
Mr. JonHN M. Drewry, 


Counsel, House of Representatives, Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, Washington 25, D. C. 

Drak Mr. Drewry: We refer to your letter dated September 30 and our con- 
versation regarding longshore productivity comparisons between Pacific coast 
ports on some of the basic commodities that are handled on the west coast, as 
well as on the gulf and Atlantic coasts. We enclose statement based on our expe- 
rience during the first 6 months of 1955, except at Los Angeles where the figures 
shown are based on the 1954-55 experience. 

We might point out that our loading problems are a little different and more 
involved than some of the other lines in view of the necessity of our ships to call 
at a complete range of ports from British Columbia to Los Angeles, loading for 
numerous ports of discharge. 

We also might point out that the coffee we handle originates principally from 
Central America and Colombia, running approximately 154 pounds per bag and 
the numerous small lots, as well as the nature of the ports of loading, from 
lighters, etc., making loading segregation difficult, which results in much differ- 
ent problems than the Brazil 132-pound bags. Therefore, we believe comparison 
should be made between Brazil coffees at various ports separately from Central 
American-Colombian coffees to arrive at proper conclusions. 

We also enclose a statement analyzing the standard gangs used at the various 
ports, indicating that Los Angeles is definitely on the high side. As you prob- 
ably know, at San Francisco and Los Angeles the dock and ship gangs are gener- 
ally worked together as one operation with the handling charge credit going to 
the steamship company. 

However, in the Northwest the general practice is for the ship gangs to be 
handled by the stevedore company, and usually the dock work handled by the 
terminal or a separate company, the handling charge being collected by the com- 
pany performing the dock service. Therefore, generally speaking, the steam- 
ship companies do not have as readily available the complete information regard- 
ing the number of men used on the terminals, having in mind particularly opera- 
tions involving the palletization of cargo before loading, or in some cases the 
depalletization of cargo discharged from vessel on pallet boards 

This would probably result in some variation in the determination of produc- 
tion on a man-hour basis. 


tba a Sl 
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Probably various steamship companies will submit individual figures to you 
on a basis that are not comparable to one another, differing in amount of extras 
or hatch time incltided. However, presumably they will show certain trends. 

In any case, we are also submitting figures to Pacific Maritime Association, with 
whom we are cooperating in an effort to develop information along the lines of 
our discussion. 

We have been assured that PMA will also follow up aggressively with the 
foreign-flag lines, who we are sure have the same interest in the problem as the 
American-flag operators. 

We understand that our New York office have communicated with you direct 
with regard to any productivity figures that you may require in connection with 
the gulf and east coast. 

If we can be of any further assistance, please advise. 

Yours very truly, 
GRACE LINE, INc., 
D. N. LILLEVAND, 
Vice President. 


trace Line, Inc., “B” service stevedoring performance 



































| 
San Fran- . | Seattle, Tacoma, + 
| cisco, Jan.-1- a joee, |} Jan.i- | Jan. 1- ee 
June 30, 1955 satiate June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1955 iver 
— Serer ~~ aoe RS 
Loading: 
Paper... - = << - © < 10-200 --|onenno=------]--------- aah ciiparasnieain | 14.5 15.3 
Asphalt, in barrels- --.----.---.-- 20.7 PR eeewseiens ut SEES ! . 
Drums, oil, etc. .-..-- ieasippaisilaldanatee 14.5 Wn ence eae eee = ; 
Ee aero 27.1 Wi ica cae Niceapcriel eaten 28.7 
Bi cccncccncnccweecenccesees pict = eee lia antennas Libais tsmieiene 20.9 | 20.7 
es S nscn eine onacee ad sanne 121.4 | 121.4 |.. : 
Discharging: | | 
TD 6 vatcueenaed 17.6 16.7 | 13.7 | 14.8 | 16.6 
Frozen fish...... -.-----------| 6.5 4.1 }.....-..-s---- [-=sce-e-------|o0---- 
eS eee 25. 2 20.0 | ------------~-|------ ; ; _ 
STANDARD GANGS—PACIFIC COAST PORTS 
ms as BS sec 3 - 
| Discharge | Loading Fish Shovel 
Los Angeles: 
a hai. dan aesids aac teihi cinta angel 2 2 2 2 
a aint hoa ein pa peaaesetenacacen 6 8 s 8 
Brewts....... uotWdbadsavsovdessedsdabenewne| 2 2 2 2 
a ce wee oe ue 6 | 6 6 iy 
FE icancccrnn etna ae mtn ment enon! 2 2 2 1 
pg A Sa a ee 1 1 1 1 
Foreman... .----- Be dit ie ddide tebe as le 4 4 4 
PR ckihed aman 095.3 eee seem 1914 21% 21% 016 
| Discharge | Discharge | at ie fai Ld 
general coffee | Loading Fish Shovel 
San Francisco: | 
Chet dich dusedieed sedioaseds - 2 2 2 2 
a ad cc stem +] 6 6 | 8 6 6 
Front...... SSeS neeTCNSaseacen! 2 | 2 2 2 
2 a we niga gained . 6 6 4 6 
Jitney-- pues . . | ] 1 
LS a nani ; l 1 1 1 1 
Foreman. <.....-..---- edbenedS 4 4 4 4 4 
NG, 2. ccnch venue newernr nn eebiien 18% 17% 18% 1814 13% 
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Grace Line, Inc., “B” service stevedoring performance—Continued 


STANDARD GANGS—PACIFIC COAST PORTS—Continued 


Discharge | Loading Discharge | Loading 
Seattle Tacoma—Continued | 
Deck 2 2 Jitney (2) (2) 
Hold _- 8 ~ Foreman. -. | ae) he 
wre 9 » os —_—_——————_ |§ —___________ 
: _ an ar. Potal__. 12! 121% 
eee ‘3 (2 Portland: 
ou ‘ \*) *) Jeck 2 | 9 
Foreman } ly Deck | 
. . Hold 8 | s 
a Front a 2 
) 94 914 | | 2 
a“ a oe 124 12/4 Doek (2) 
si aoe . = Jitney (2) (2) 
Hold 8 8 Gang boss 1 1 
Fre a “4 . Foreman. _- ly 2 
mt 2 2 ieccihiceaidianteniea del tacanaetmbasicatele 
Dock (2) @ Total__. 134 134 


1 Average Bellingham, Everett, Tacoma, Hoquiam. 
2 Ship’s tackle. Dock handling performance by terminal operator. 


Nore.— Per 2,000-pound ton unless indicated. 





ISBRANDTSEN COMPANY, INC. 


New York 4, N. Y., October 10, 1955. 
Mr. Ratpu E. Casey, 
Chief Counsel, House of Representatives Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, Los Angeles, Cqlif. 

Dear Mr. CAsey: Mr. John M. Drewry, counsel for your committee, wrote us 
under date of October 11 concerning the hearings to be held in Los Angeles in re- 
gard to longshore and other port conditions in the Los Angeles-Long Beach Har- 
bor. He asked us for certain material concerning our suspension of sailings to 
the port of Los Angeles to be got to you if possible by this date, October 19. 

It has not been possible for us to gather the needed information within the time 
mentioned, but nonetheless we are forwarding some material which we trust will 
be found of some interest or value, with the thought that it might reach you be- 
fore your hearings close. 

We may say that we suspended service at the port of Los Angeles generally 
because the operation became so expensive that we could not afford to maintain 
ealls at that port. There was a number of factors which tended to put these 
expenses at a level we considered impossible, but we assume that the figures 
themselves would more or less tell the story and be of some interest or value. 
Accordingly, we are enclosing original and one copy of a statement that we have 
had our operating department prepare which covers roughly the calls we made at 
that port for 6 months prior to suspension. We believe that you will find the 
items on this statement self-explanatory, although we will add that under the 
heading of “Harbor Expenses” would come charges which must in any case be 
paid, consisting of pilotage, tugboats, port dues and the like. Under “terminal 
expenses” or costs would be included the cost to us of pier facilities and steve- 
doring, with all of the elements that go into a stevedoring operation. 

We think perhaps the information being sent you will serve the purpose, but 
if you should require any Clarification, let us know as we are naturally interested 
to assist if at all possible. 

Incidentally, we have the terminal or labor costs shown on the statement re- 
ferred to, broken down by vessels, and with the thought that you might find such 
a breakdown of value we are also attaching copies covering the vessels named on 
the statement. 

Yours very truly, 
ISBRANDTSEN COMPANY, INC., 
M. S. CRINKLEY, 
Executive Vice President. 
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Account C-371.—Steamship “Flying Cloud,” voyage No. 23 in and 24 out. 
Arrived Long Beach Feb. 12; sailed Feb. 13, 1954 

















Rate Total 

ae ected cs 
Discharged 72,927 tons: 

I a aa el ed $5.85 | $426. 65 

III ai deat aerial geal inialediemngennink no aaeinabaieanedeaiaaaaielied 3. 62 | 264. 08 

Ia InN IIIT ore sl nde teaiaclis ts tac niaian aie apalseasineedeanenimaaepiiaemns 1.86 | 135. 66 

NN ca ca adele otek cats aia gaan . 50 36. 15 

I is tchcsadsscicacet-cnsautanletcapneriehcdbclads biasn te tnapcimantabagtb istalindiccivataap aah aab aii tahaclan nik beaienipsadianenanarionaas 862. 54 

CEE GONE OEE II CIR iii ck ttincnccémtnnicneidecuebestansesseeennst et : Soe 
Loaded 448,387 tons: | 

a a eit iain ediaeus sailtacialataaciiate Sais eina tics baat 5. 51 | 2, 468. 58 

a la a a ee a ci ad 2. 54 | 1, 140. 10 

i a incarnate och adie dndrabanli birenn ear aor aces aiaiees 2. 80 | 1, 255. 99 

EN -<. co cgetbekaddusenanais easaagheb laa hades ec einiatete lateral ieee ial 1.07 | 481. 98 

MN IN in oi 5d cheeihe bun db cadgecianthmdiciwompadneniiiadteedel soit ai aeeianeeeare .42 189. 02 

i i i et Bs 5, 535. 67 

I I ln eliintintnn ce ncdceibimmnmndinhi | ae 








Account C-422.—Steamship “Flying Independent’”—Voyage No. 28 and No. 29 
out. Los Angeles, Feb. 15-17, 1954 

















Rate Total 
Loaded 699.569 tons: 

I a se eabeuee ; wee $6. 45 $4, 512. 31 
Clerking : seach nesta lee eahaiohmeathidimanietaueinionn Mills acbbinkknm@eneetonan 1. 35 941. 36 
Overtime differential...........- Sedna ke iia dck ceils tarenas anna . 34 237.74 
0 a ee ee ; . 08 58. 33 
I a ara eee eke eects e . 33 229. 09 

I lah a ea I Lapccdpamiele dies beatae 8. 55 5, 978. 83 
Overall. cost per DeeNS BM. oe sinckincncnnsccceetns = calakas aa otaastalitab dial -| GE boanicane 


Account C-556.—Steamship “Flying Enterprise II”—Voyage No. 7 in and No. 8 
out. Los Angeles, Feb. 25-27, 1954 











Rate Total 
Loaded 392.064 tons: 
a te a ae ae $4. 48 $1, 758. 19 
I To bedhosuceiebuecscbeaebas Pa 1.19 464. 77 
I a ae nates iii inp eu Ceaen daddies 32 126. 97 
a an eee pen J ohtes £6 a2 eee . 26 | 101. 58 
Clerking_-- sncehsaniihhteamdalGonset Fae aid detail eahdie ‘ 1.03 405. 41 
Total Es aeishiissemcaediaeaea hha aaeete dea ; peadG hada dadahcssk wale uraaouend | 2, 856. 92 
ST CE UE I BR ie hh cndcin tcdennnedntesoteciamenén Soa bcsneees 
Discharged 113.730 tons: | 
SN nae ee) de nedabsababenaas jel 4.07 | 463. 12 
nn I odo eeu ehkeenenibiedis Ghdbaenoniae . 68 | 77. 05 
SII a I Sa eae eis . 64 72. 93 
Extra labor Sen eee sch ba bkee ese : . 24 27.01 
Clerking sane peeks uaaie ida cc aie daacenaniseea cperebtvonenel 3. 28 | 372. 47 
Total gh tee eee ss ied ipdartn sarin caleapth eee encarta eonikamtaeaci-ts nan alae 1, 013. 58 
rns NNN OG INT Oe 8. ci eenbcnpinonusseutoievcesese REL sac. ee’ 


nn ei 


aes lin ele Alte NG ot A: LET Piet 


siedeatlttsinas 8. 


es pe Wath 5 


corey Dean, 
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Account C-—557.—Steamship “Flying Clipper.” 
Los Angeles, Mar. 19-24, 1954 


Voyage No. 15 in and No. 16 out. 





Account C-558.—Steamship “Flying Trader.” 


Rate Total 
Discharged 842.898 tons: : 

Ee age niaenaeeanaibed $4. 46 $3, 761. 47 
(| RE ASE AS i ea Poa erp oe . 03 | 25. 58 
ee sue . 08 65. 25 
ees adaticiaetiomeaes 2 1. 20 1, 008. 21 
Staeneby........... * . . 08 64. 88 
Extra labor-___-.-- - 82 690. 43 
Overtime differential __................-- 1.15 969. 90 
Car unloading ee . 06 47. 21 
Wharfage_......._. - sie acre 2) 214. 43 

iid ici chin witigeewn . Oe SEIS NON ie se 6, 847. 36 
Overall cost per payable ton_- 8.12 

Loaded, 475.947 tons: 

a | 6. 07 2, 888. 30 
Watching. -_-_-_. a 02 9. 32 
os 3. 16 1, 503. 10 
Overtime differential 1.77 841. 77 
Extra labor____-- , a 2 1. 38 655. 22 
PP iitact acswacnsodax 92 438. 72 

eas ss : : alee A eee 6, 336. 43 
Overall cost per payable ton________--- 13. 31 


Voyage No. 15 in and No. 16 out. 


Los Angeles, Feb. 19-20, 1954 





Discharged 140.747 tons: 


Stevedoring ta se meacticnitee atasieaeciadeii : 
Overtime differential -_-...........---- : 
ais aisha 


nn anal ewe 


CE Se 
Cee encicnwenacwas staple : 
Watching 


aE cnricaeswartanieministi plinililined acta ; 


SY ae . 
Loaded 398.132 tons: 


ei aha acnaidintaenoenells siioa voaoecalerleies . 
a casas when inseicahe es ek - 
Extra labor_____. Mca dcadsinmeundindicaas 


On ones 
Ne de ccwouae 


Total 


Overall cost per payable ton._.._....----- es 


Rate Total 
$4. 60 $647. 16 
2. 24 314. 70 
47 66. 68 
. 29 40. 28 
1.03 144. 97 
etna , 52. 11 
ol - 51 | 71. 68 
1, 737. 58 
12. 35 
6. 75 2, 688. 23 
3.12 1, 242. 93 
. 60 240. 46 
2.13 849. 59 
. 53 210. 77 
5, 231. 98 
13. 14 
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Account C 


770.—Steamship “Brooklyn Heights.” 
out. Los Angeles, Apr. 2-3, 1954 


Voyage No. 14 





Discharged 208.493 tons: 
Stevedoring 
Coopering ani isnnmeiintas 
Clerking account deliver shut out cargo. 
Clerking account discharging 
Overtime differential _- 
Standby 
Extra labor 
Watching 


ED eee 
Overall cost per payable ton 
Loaded 222.836 tons 
Steved y 
Steved 


Overtir 








ing (Intercoastal) _-- 

ne differential _. . 

labor palletising and depalletising_- 
Extra labor loading-_.......-- 


Overall cost per payable ton 





Account C-941. 


Steamship “Flying Eagle.” 
Angeles, Apr. 15-17, 1954 
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in and No. 15 





Rate Total 
$5. 88 | $1, 225.78 
a8 i 25. 58 
. 67 140. 53 
1.90 395. 58 
3.11 | 648. 41 
58 | 120. 02 
. 76 | 157. 99 
15 | 31. 20 
13.17 745. 09 
13.17 
7.02 1, 099. 60 
wee Jada 465.73 
2. 81 625. 69 
1. 28 285. 23 
. 64 142. 36 
5. 10 1, 137. 28 
16. 85 3, 755. 89 
a 16. 85 : 


Voyage No. 8 in and No. 9 out. 


Los 











Rate Total 
Discharged, 994.126 tons: | 
Stevedoring. - $3.95 | $3, 930. 61 
.03 25. 58 
. . 03 | 32. 62 
‘ 1. 52 | 1, 307.77 
lifferc 1. 34 | 1, 331. 45 
. 06 58.75 
.42 416.39 
thick sect ig ics ot ected cadences haha abe sclt Rican 7.35 | 7, 303. 17 
oO 4 st per payable ton._.....-- We tis Jac duels. 
Loaded, 629.145 tons 
Stevedoring 6. 7: 4, 235.18 
Cierking 2.81 1. 765.59 
Wate g O5 32. 62 
Overt ffe 2. 27 1, 426. 40 
Extra labor 74 464.05 
7 12. 60 7, 923. 84 
st per payable ton 12. 59 








% 
: 
3 


Account C-942.—Steamship “Flying Independent.” 








out. Los Angeles, Apr. 28—May 8, 1954 
Rate 
Discharged 1,119.875 tons: 

ees ss $3. 42 
Overtime differential. --............-...-- 1. 37 
a ie arnliii 0. 03 
Nica ce caus ccees . 20 
Watching-__- 06 
Clerking ‘ . 1. 68 
Gangway watch .10 

I as ealicish inact 6. 86 
Overall cost per payable ton____- . 6.79 

Loaded 250.304 tons: 

Stevedoring --__- eigaieldhie 7. 55 
Overtime differential _- _- 3. 16 
Extra labor. 3.19 
Watching--.-.- . 25 
Clerking-....- 4. 66 

Tete 2%. a 18. 81 
Overall cost per payable ton 18.78 


Account C-943.—Steamship “Remsen Heights.”—Voyage No. 9 in and No. 10 ou 
Los Angeles, May 14-16, 1954 





Discharged 376.298 tons: 
eto hattnceecamnaweseiouene 
Overtime differential _--------- 
I a aii tts eter a eter icennrecebi ‘ ‘ 
a nindcebenecéecine d . 
Watchmen-_----- iiideusdedtstebadadird ints a 
Clerking_...-. ee a elie 
ae eee 
aictacecnencceticcanesasseesiccena 
OR sn Coniacnen MMicecentbomeees 
Overall cost per payable ton...---.-.---- 
Loaded 307.864 tons: 
I ncn tbsencancdsessaddasecs 
Overtime differential_.-.--.--- vate 
EE woo 


Extra labor 
Watching 
Clerking 


Rate 


$6 
3 


a 


ow 


16, 
oat 16. 


48 | 
26 | 


64 
. 97 
. OS 
27 


15 | 
-13 | 


3. OR 
13. 98 


89 
89 
. 09 
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Total 


7 


Voyage No. 28 in and No. 29 


$3, 825 
1, 536 


32. 


213 


62. 
1, 883. 
110. 


, 603 


1, 890. 
791. 
799. 


62 


1, 166 


Total 


$2, 438. 5: 


1, 225. § 


239 


364. 


31 


854. 2% 


57. ! 


50 


5, 261. ° 


2, 120 
1, 197 
29 
937 
31 


754 


5, 070. 5 


91 
86 
66 
bated 
92 
66 
16 


40 
79 
17 
36 
45 
40 
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Account C—1132.—Steamship “Flying Arrow.” 
Los Angeles, May 21-23, 1954 











Voyage No. 19 in and 
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No. 20 out. 











Rate | Total 
Discharged 885.894 tons: | 

Stevedoring. _- Wael sar ail telnpleimindites eis bnbegianenty ake $5. 38 $4, 763. 37 
Coopering. .- > eR SEE Hh ln ms vin <a nimaeeriiinh ounesens -03 | 25. 58 
ln isk ced Ged ai eh nibisded aeaomeiaeaniate Som 2. 57 | 2, 277. 49 
Deliver dunnage and ‘tarpaulins ce alles Wigs dlabbedednaba aimtnaen nepletneos aha iine aeacapiei . 09 | 81. 61 
a ia ta ata ciniehianeen canee eneaiinibn - 27 | 237. 69 
uN ee eee a cmmael 3. 16 2, 798. 96 
I a ais ocala meee maaeonis es oe ates hy cal . .78 | 686. 62 
Survey. kk Se tab ad te ett os ede x istdbenin aiipccmach amas | - 08 | 75. 00 
ld eal len eal ea Sty erhntaanninind hneion - 13 111.15 

Be tela esis aarti elton oe lini ws Srdasheiateraentbig tedadeincivin esac tapas iahitamnpegee 12. 47 ii, 057. 47 
I I aia artic mie reine npn a esenenel 

Loaded 76.784 tons: | 

i a a en de ce ila ie ale nbiets 6. 23 | 478. 66 
I i ee ad 4. 08 | 313. 33 
inna a dstetl eheiniedscn piemenurniwe taal aml 1. 58 | 121. 33 
a ig - sbisiaipaeennenaiy atin baecaail 2. 94 | 225. 62 
nes jarani abi ie tea @awaad ee Aaa 73 | 55. 04 

Te a le nh Dae Na lc es bw cede init 15. 57 1, 194. 88 
Overall cost per payable ton...............-.- houbecen : GE Tatagignsaccdeebes 





Account C-1238.—Steamship “Flying Cloud.” 
Los Angeles, June 26-30, 1954 


Voyage No. 24 in and 


No. 25 out. 

















Rate | Total 
Discharged 892.999 tons: | 

I a a ileal $5. 83 $5, 236. 01 
Tiana ciara aienhean atte nati h aes 2.02 1, 807. 07 
ee ne weacestundnwnnndeemaiee - 08 | 68. 28 
OO Ee ecliiatetsthdteeediial anh ieetalik tain telaeiiapaiaies Crater tits caniaaiceaiaiel . 86 | 165. 13 
i ih itl inane amen eases wt niinigs Soden wemkihekiaaabenas 2. 20 | 1, 964. 46 
No vhandpentdanatseheckenebecensestuckerenwnntwaireadwinstetel 12 | 110, 39 
RN 2 7s sl is silaunsbabeieeebebeubieeipaiedainmesiina -2i | 187. 20 
Surveyor (rubber and general MINN cincccwedosibidorswntaeewedensuae™ .18 162. 50 

Tian a a ae shikeobishaieamaanen 11. 53 | 10, 301. 04 
I BE, Blk ba cqniievicatin 

Loaded 1,137.362 tons: 

a 5.15 4, 910. 54 
I a ac . 940. 25 
ae 1,13 | 1, 282. 27 
Nee anit dele mi litiinie tie ae 871. 22 
CT a as ae ad Gm amihiiaae 1.40 1, 590. 17 
Cee .10 110. 39 
a a le eal 39 443. 49 

ee a ih a a a hes Btw 8.94 | 10, 148. 33 
SN SE I BE a ncicciminiageutenitibniarbdvacdetcdmennedus ‘ DE Cictacumesines 
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Account C-—1488.—Steamship “Flying Enterprise II.”. Voyage No. 8 in and No. 9 
out. Los Angeles, July 18-20, 1954 


tate Total 
Discharged 489.309 tons: 
Stevedoring - --_--- a $4. 26 $2, O85. 45 
Overtime differential - - : : 70 341.01 
Extra labor.......-- ; : : 73 357. 44 
Standby, waiting commencing loading--- : i 15 72.73 
Watchmen. -..........-- 4 : ; a ae 03 16. 31 
Ca toh oc ceneccuas aa A 1. 59 776. 04 
7. 46 
SE ee ae a . « 648. 98 
Overall cost per payable ton ouen 7.00 Towa 
Loaded 113.616 tons: | 
Stevedoring - - -_- miele ae oak 3. 85 437. 64 
Overtime differential - - : 1.18 133. 74 
Standby, lost time ; ; ae , : . 78 88. 64 
WRMIIRS dg nvcaccue " ‘ ; ade 14 16. 31 
SO ; ‘ Slice 2.19 249, 27 
I ak linia a - and a 8.14 925. 54 
Overall cost per payable ton cna Seite ; ‘ pomasaaa 8.15 








Account C-1489.—Steamship “Flying Clipper.” Voyage No. 16 in and No. 27 out. 
Los Angeles, July 25-27, 1954 
Rate Total 
Discharged 557.058 tons: 
ae salads pintstiaboreaiaaaae $6. 12 $3, 407. 12 
Overtime differential. ...........-....-- waren . 59 326. 67 
NN i nig aie conkawvimensetenes niodene wade . 48 265. 40 
eth emaneneite ‘ ae Scie and . 1.73 962. 28 
eect tlid ec siihertinioneneceaetbeir eoaetotactine tae ee ieee ; 8. 92 | 4, 961. 37 
Overall cost per payable ton_--.....---...--- 7 biases ; 8.91 |-- i 
Loaded 193.484 tons: 
oo eimaelionmeainn ite adic ee 5 eeanaetieed 9.02 1, 744. 92 
Oe : lamasmedeses 1.27 245. 28 
Stand-by winch failure -------- ; niet a tris ie ra inkl 46 | 89. 92 
RE PN reccecceecnssnsdcccceenasesese isascceceiutevens i 1. 40 | 270. 95 
Se ccesecan il ee i eoutaadinded Mitte canes nasa wae 1. 27 245. 01 
ihe bai ouata eid naiyacadaabs ne ip aoe Sgackeielateads 13. 42 2, 596. 08 
Overall cost per payable ton_........-.--.----------- 13. 42 
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Account C-1490.—Steamship “Flying Trader.” Voyage No. 16 in and No. 17 out. 
Los Angeles, July 9-13, 1954 





Rate Total 
Discharged 1,043.076 tons: 

Stevedoring. : seco . . $8. 21 $8, 562. 62 
Coopering- : oe ee . 03 26. 24 
Clerking = ‘ ad ohio 1. 56 1, 632. 25 
Overtime differential - _ _- ; ‘ 2.00 2, 081. 37 
Extra labor . 93 973. 09 
Standby (await commencing loading .02 16. 78 
Gangway watch . 20 208. 18 

Total = . hon — 12. 95 13, 500. 53 
Overall cost per payable ton 12. 94 


Loaded 409.487 tons 
Stevedoring - ; 2 Lg 
Overtime differential. - 1.8 
Extra labor (replace broken hatch boards, reload excess dunnage and 

New York cargo 


- 
uw 
= 
> 

oF 
~~ 
-_ 


5 . 64 261. 88 
Standby (winch trouble) . 04 15. 00 
Telephone expenses 01 2. 31 
Clerking 1.77 726. 52 

Total 12. 51 5, 119. 56 
Overall cost per payable ton 12. 50 





Steamship “Brooklyn Heights.” Voyage No. 15 in and No. 16 out. Los Angeles, 
Aug. 9-13, 1954 


Rate Total 


Discharged 1325.519 tons 


Stevedoring plus 343 tons lumber (not included in figures) - ‘ $8. 00 $10, 609. 17 
Coopering. 


i . 06 78. 71 
Clerking--...-- . ; ; ~< ‘ 2. 22 2, 945. 13 
Watchmen oi nuk . 63 83. 89 
Overtime differential ene Tabet : eet s : 1.48 1, 965. 56 
Stand by (winch failure)... _._....-. ; : .10 13. 60 
Extra labor 7 72 968. 32 
Trucking charges eee Re ee? eee .10 12. 77 
Clean piers 47 62. 10 

Total. nis - Seal 13. 79 16, 739. 25 
Overall cost per payable ton_..-.---.---- ‘ euand silicones ELE: tiwategnme 

Loaded 381.289 tons 

Stevedoring (2,197.81—320.97) ._.... sant 6. 61 2, 518. 78 
Watchmen.. : Sa ‘ oa ca 83. 89 
Clerking-_... = : ; 2.84 1, 083. 64 
Extra labor ac a . 83 315. 34 
Stand by ee : 04 15. 97 
Overtime differential __- ae naecaeea 1.82 695. 64 

Total ee Scola eat 12. 36 | 4, 713. 26 
Overall cost per payable ton_................-- 12. 36 


WATERMAN CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cair., October 14, 1955. 
Mr. JoHN M. Drewry, 


Care of Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

DEAR Mr. Drewry: This is written in reply to your letter of October 11 with 
specific reference to a conversation between Mr. Zincke and our Mr. Hogberg in 
regard to hearings to be held in Los Angeles commencing October 19. 

To set the record straight, Waterman has felt compelled to pass up the port of 
Los Angeles in its Puerto Rican service. We are still continuing to call at Los 
Angeles with our intercoastal vessels. The decision to cancel calling at Los 
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Angeles for Puerto Rican cargo was influenced to a large extent but not entirely 
by the worsening labor conditions at Los Angeles. 

In reply to your other request our experience has shown stevedoring expenses 
in Los Angeles to be about $2 a ton more expensive than San Francisco or other 
Pacific coast ports. This $2 is based on comparing the cost of loading canned 
goods, which we load in large quantities both at San Francisco and Los Angeles 
for east coast destinations. This difference in cost is, of course, directly due to 
the poorer production of the Los Angeles longshoremen. 

We trust this is the information you require. 

Yours very truly, 
WATERMAN CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
F. F. Noonan, President. 


LYKES BROS. STEAMSHIP CoO., INC. 
(SOUTHERN STEVEDORING Co., INC.) 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Tonnage productions, 2d quarter, 1955 
{ d 


Short tons “ae 
at xd! : 
handled gang-hours ! 


Tons per 


gang-hour 


Loading: s 
Canned goods__.........-- ee ; None | 


General cargo ?____-- 





2, 322 136 17. 1 
Sacked cargo...........--- : , 363 | 573 37.3 
Lube oil, drums 3__- ; . j 7, 497 1s4 40.7 
Hides Ee eicdarcets call Ssaasipacenta renee ; ; 67 4 16.5 
aia rire ie sous ; None |... 
ye 893 40 22. 4 
Beer... -- Rieciantaiiedd a . : None 
cs ekslons ; None 
Tires and tubes____- ce bbides 3 None 
Cement, sacks ----- ns 73 2 36.0 
Cotton dale ‘i - . i 13, 432 393 34.2 
Steel, in bundles (not plates) - - - : ; 9, 942 173 57.4 

Discharging: 

General cargo ?_...........-.- aitacine . 2, 004 146 | 13.7 
A cadiien : he ‘ None 
Copra meal. --_-.....- ; None 
Rattan furniture ___- ; ; se ‘ None 
SM igcccannongude : el 7 None 
a a ees . seis ; None 
Lumber. - --- dibsnrar nearness aces ‘a 401 28 14.1 
cinta ean ss : 3, 026 OF 32.3 
Coffee, in bags 5.........--- Sitio ? od 5, 037 147 34. 2 





Our records maintained basis long ton of 2,240 pounds; also production per man-hour. Our figures con- 
verted for comparison with San Francisco and Long Beach. 
2 General cargo tonnage small, as endeavor made to establish production on individual commodities. 
3 Our classification is ‘‘ Petroleum products, in drums.”’ 
4 Sisal added, as handling should compare with hemp. 
‘To point of rest on wharf; does not include assorting. 


LYKeES Bros. STEAMSHIP Co., INC., 


New Orleans, La., October 14, 1955. 
Mr. RALPH CASEY, 


Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

DEAR Mr. CASEY: Before you left New Orleans, I understand you were inquir- 
ing as to number of men per gang used in our calculations for tonnage production 
figures. 

Nineteen men are used on all commodities listed, excepting sisal and coffee, 
which are figured basis 23 men per gang. 

Warmest regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
RALPH MoORrRSE, 
Vice President, Operations Division. 
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MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING CO., INC. 








MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING Co., INC., 
New Orleans, La., October 17, 1955. 
Mr. RALPH CASEY, 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Casey: Enclosed herewith is our statement reflecting tonnage pro- 
ductivity during the second quarter of the year 1955, and attached thereto is 
schedule reflecting the number of men employed in gangs during loading and 
discharging operations of various commodities. 

I trust that the data mentioned in the foregoing will closely comply with your 
recent request. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. L. DE LA HOUSSAYE. 




















MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING Co., INc., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 4 
: a 3 
Tonnage productions, 2d quarter, 1955 | 
Short tons | Total Tons per i 
handled! | gang-hours! | gang-hour ! 
ee ion _— § 
Loading: q 
Canned goods........---.-- cilia aitsiap tate idinhihei dian eieamtens Bites sak eS = 
On oe oe ce enlnaeebeeiehied suceeded 5, 217 275 19.0 
Sacked cargo. ....-..-..--- pabiepidicieiecinascarkocpediiisiels anes 3, 837 117 32.8 
Lube oil BE eS en Bo ed drums 2, 028 | 54 37.6 : 
ec cakibektinenntabcudSsaapaedburoucd DN inten a adie Sate 3 
es aidinnciaaal iene TD Ba. Sereeeens Se ade : 
8 oo aan dotakane .-.---drums. ee cre eae 5 
Beer sitesi gS is delice ate lalonshe ccmniiaisidiaganaa Te i aceincn ue ines si 
Structural steel __. edad illtn stand scdihipalniiatsrieanddadamiaila mad CU Micha een i obeeadscue 
Os RE RO. naan suiitbbechonesepen meee aes} eae . 
Cement. .-..- pcaiatictihaeet ARNE inca ws ibeecsoais eat oleic NG Bos nn ei ba Sil Oi cons 
RR ncn thc astnacunipicwivcchnn’ siedahintes inseam Sade ii alta ti TANI cinta itis Ria A wit 
Se id aratiock tet ieaininceboaeoaeis «otha pobcae Ponce Oa eet ge, ee 
Sc se 6 xcsuccdpebanbn th ndnnietiemineenanage-pabinicie 302 8 | 37.8 
ag 5 I Sainsidie eaten dine 2, 231 76 29. 4 
ED eieicerinninincenateniiberenoh bait wets tanntenatinn 5, 588 110 50.8 
Heavy lifts... Sas ee iiosiliavineinimigienmdiinys aii 1, 258 36 34.9 
Ronn oo ccnininpasgnediaiien sass eaebieinateanieeinicenedlbiicedl 3, 515 7 40.4 
Discharging: 
DOD, nc ccaunanhabnendetamnwas a ee een 58 6 9.7 : 
Hemp... Lites cenShiemenececeneeesasesoneeesaecus DE Eisai nnn ee ndseenei aes i 
SO ee nncinenecsilbinlens sapbvatidehteesomsdnnininshaoeiapienetel its ciccaceahanaeah Sco Aas aight ; 
IID acc ash cit sg BNI Schecstas ric nits ts ORicsadvedeide eae catalase DR i aki ell the en so : 
I aaah ae a ence airunmnicanbminnasascmnn ce se BE : 
Rope.__.-- Bintan etal een tarp arahparis amend ND Bi sicrcenkmre cet I ak oe ainda acc 
la rn ede ah ani eiabinie . 3, 321 333 | 10.0 i 
SOR ts oe arses cee ie ceca uneemmonmiemce ed bags ?__| 19, 787 797 | 24.8 ; 
DU Orcs. ahuicnvanniks aot chabsdbdmhis chess ake 3, 555 182 | 19.5 
Canned meats. - ----- eS a ee es 2, 387 | 101 | 23.6 4 
RR ihe 2k sot then ids raat aeealaainn sn ads Conable 2, 051 84 | 24.4 7 
NO ioe ater winclnae pbptanincinnlin an ; pnb ededbies 2, 112 84 | 25.1 j 
i tanwmenwed weglhtiimaauitcas 3, 618 129 28.0 i 
NEN «ons stchseeteniadewsickceedubeiten odin sail 1, 641 84 | 19.5 : 
! Our records maintained basis long ton of 2,240 pounds. Our figures converted for comparison with 
San Francisco and Long Beach. z 
2 To point of rest on wharf (assorting excluded) coffee bags, 132 pounds. 3 
3 Sisal storage factor, 100 cubic feet; weight, 450 pounds per bale. ‘ 


Number of men in gangs (by commodities ) 





Men 
Loading: All commodities________ 19 | Discharging—Continued Men | @ 
Discharging: NR Tics eee idk fl 15 ; 
eee ae ee 19 0 .660i owt deleted: 22 j 
— ae eae 19 TN sieicidcdtinetetiseiccinic utinacis's th 19 ; 


a tesla dataset 


Fa et i tm Pa mek 


+ carinssine eile 


a SEN ne 


iii ae ee 


Sill." G6 dame 


= aie 


5 ll beeline. 
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Tonnage productions, 2d quarter, 1955 





Loading: 
rn A oe 2. abe cacswrephocekes 
OES 44 ain Sei dn 5.55 fren b deb petewneeucs 
a Si it nde bipbne mae be ante 
RIA lawn bind dd Sb chinnin o Hobndetcbannede’ drums 
el SSS ee eS ee <P 2k 


Ee ered acchhnwwddeesé<somepounasecia~ 
iS Be eA sh i lssciiics 
gina dd odonipstcbannce =e 
St Rh ed acthiemerccyenibomes vs .....sacks 
Ce emeeden sth qebe on canqyeegsceneres aa 
I le ara on oss bargain oikneeen Bene acti nan bundles 
Steel, rolled___ 
NS SR er eee eee ee 
RE Shalit rmmutadccdddnhilen te vonddses 
En ah nank hs ert op ima nn nmnie : 
eta cnn cence nab danwiees cee 
Discharging: 
Rt eo Loa nay sae 
PE octet R aelek oo dins ack hv cwbilsscbhasecen 
(eo ee ee ae ‘i 
pO SE ee seh eid 
Chinese chow 


ee eo 
Ce sconce Es ne aiailaemsminmnina x Genpanbests 
tae aba didedadeadbdengadnamsonknspa aha 12 
Met chien i. nlite sen eetaticer Cieest<ennwtoss 

Rubber 





1 Our records maintained basis long ton of 2,240 pounds. 
San Francisco and Long Beach. 
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Short tons 
handled ! 


Total 
gang-hours ! 


Tons per 
gang-hour ! 


19.0 
32.8 
37.6 


10.0 
24.8 
19.5 
23.6 
24.4 
25.1 
28. 0 
19.5 


None 
5, 217 275 
3, 837 117 
2, 028 54 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
302 8 
2, 231 76 
5, 588 110 
1, 258 | 36 
3, 515 | 87 
58 6 
None 
Sed 
None 
None 
None }j...... . 
3, 321 333 
19, 787 797 
3, 555 182 
2, 387 101 
2, 051 84 
2,112 S4 
3, 618 129 
1, 641 | 84 | | 


2 To point of rest on wharf (assorting excluded) coffee bags, 132 pounds. 
3 Sisal storage factor, 100 cubic feet; weight, 450 pounds per bale. 


Number of men in gangs (by commodities) 


Our figures converted for comparison with 


Men 
Loading: All commodities________ 19 | Discharging—Continued Men 
Discharging : Pe Ce et ete 15 
IS sh ch ee 19 CET ae a ee 22 
eS a see Serene 19 Pratl tescchtintanich anteiacenigamnlndiiaccsiiibie 19 
ee 19 ee ere 19 
eh ce 15 Rie do Sees oss she eicsiocednee gnomes 24 
BR Ah Sok nnd einen 17 ie oh sib in aenrsine eta: 20 


Direct straight time stevedoring costs, period Jan 


. 1—June 


30, 1955 











Productivity | oo cr | ao Average cost 
} | 
Loading 
Asphalt: 
Oost per tem...) :.<.2.-u2i.L. es ence dat E Eke. rot te ve $1. 620 | $1. 540 | $1. 548 
Cee nn ee mee . 289 | . 275 | . 276 
General cargo: Cost per ton.__............-_--- E 3. 231 | 3. 560 | 3. 387 
Discharging 
CORRGIES TNO WI cena cccscee-<sucess sp eithlghled 2. 865 |- 2. 865 
Manganese ore: 
Number of tons handled per man-hour---.-_- RN ie tecccnnd Riewie a : : 
CUR WN oe rhc es en cd seen sonne Peet So tee 2. 275 2. 275 
Coffee: } 
Number of tons handled per man-hour____- EEN cracrccens i 
Number of bags handled per man-hour-----| 13. 664 |_- yrs ie 
Ne een i wl cometeccge 3.055 | 3. 568 3.115 
Average costs per ton all commodities (loading) _|_._..---_---_- 2.05 | 2. 10 
Average cost Ber ton all commodities (dis- | 
charging) _. Pee ee ght omen i eas 3.10 2. 87 es 
| 
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Mr. Casey. Now, do you have any way of knowing whether these 
figures are representative of productivity in Los Angeles as against 
these other ports ¢ 

Mr. Love. No; I don’t. I mean I don’t see why the PMA should 
introduce any figures that the record could not substantiate. 

Mr. Casey. Well, this is not PMA. These figures were furnished 
direct to me not by PMA but by individual companies involved. 

Mr. Love. Well, the individual company members, I don’t know. 
We have no way of proving or disproving them. We don’t keep 
figures on it. 

Mr. Casey. The mayor’s harbor committee says that, if a ship’s 
oflicer goes down into the hatch, he is told to get out or they will stop 
work. Now, we touched on that this morning. Do you have anything 
to say further on that? 

Mr. Love. Yes. It is true that i in this prt, and I imagine it is true 
in other ports, where if the mate is down in the hold to do other 
people’s work—clerks, longshoremen, or whoever—we object to it. If 
he is down to carry out his duties as the mate of the vessel, which is 
to see where his cargo is and what shape it is in, and so on, there is 
no beef. We do object to him doing our work. The clerks union 
objects also to him doing their work if they come down with a pad and 
pencil and make exceptions on the cargo, and so forth. 

Mr. Casry. Suppose he happened to be down there on ship’s business 
and found someone breaking open a crate of oranges or something 
with the idea of stealing something. Would you feel that he had any 
duty or responsibility to his company to take action at that point? 

Mr. Love. Yes. And the policy in this port is that, if they have a 
hatch watchman, which they do ordinarily on general cargo, that the 
mate can in conjunction with the watchman carry out such duties, but 
only if the watchman is there. There is a good reason for that in the 
port. We are anxious that this port doesn’t get the blame for things 
that happen in other ports. So when they do have a mate in the 
hatch, we ask that they have a hatch watchman also. 

Mr. Casry. It says here on the east coast pipe is loaded in bundles. 
In Los Angeles-Long Beach the union requires the bundles to be kept 
open and the pipe taken out in smaller lots. 

Mr. Love. That has not been done since 1951. Prior to that time 
it is true that some bundle loads, we would require them to split them. 
At that time there was a change in the coastwise contract about 
handling shippers’ package loads, bundle loads, and so on. And it 
has not been a practice in 4 years now, a little over 4 years. There is 
no more busting of shippers’ packages. 

Mr. Casey. Now, it says that if a ship rigs out its cargo booms and 
uncovers its cargo hatches with its own crew, the union demands that 
the hatches be covered again and the booms restore to their original 
position so that the union men may rig the booms and remove the 
covers. This is not the practice in other ports. 

Mr. Love. Sometimes we make such a demand, and other times we 
take extra pay. In the course of negotiating who does this work, 
we have it in our contract that longshoremen will perform it. We 
have, however, offered to the employers on more than ene occasion 


that a crew to do all covering and uncovering on a ship, all of it at all 
times. 
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Mr. Asuury. As far as the rigging is concerned, do you feel that 
you would prefer to have the longshore men do their own rigging in 
an effort to insure the nec essary safety precautions ¢ 

Mr. Love. That’s true. It is much more desirable to have the long- 

shore gangs, who are actually going to use the gear, rig it. 

Mr. AsHiry. W ell, is that to the extent that this statement that Mr. 
Casey read is true? And I am now speaking specifically of the rig- 
ging. Would you say that the main reason for that is the safety 
factor? Do you feel you can rig better and more safely than the ship’s 
crew ¢ 

Mr. Love. We can rig better and more safely than the ship’s crew. 
I] might add that this is no problem, over rigging the gear. No 
ships | try to rig their own gear any more. 

Mr. Asuiey. Let me ask you one further question with reference to 

safety, Mr. Love. What is the record so far as safety is concerned 
of the Los Angeles area as compared with other Pacific coast ports ? 

Mr. Love. We think that this port—and ordinarily they do have 
the lowest number of injuries, the lowest number of fatal accidents 
of probably any port in the United States. 

Mr. Cepersere, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. Yes, Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. CeperserG. You mentioned that you had offered the employers 
the opportunity to allow the people abo: ird ship to uncover the hatches, 
and so forth, in certain instances; is that correct ? 

Mr. Love. We have offered the employers that the crew can do all 
of the covering and uncovering at all times on a ship, if they want it. 

Mr. CeperserG. Well, now, if that is done and the ship comes in 
port, do you still expect to be paid for the time that longshoremen 
would be required to do that ? 

Mr. Love. No. But we would expect them to do all of it, not them 
part of it and us part of it. 

Mr. Casey. Well, there is obviously some explanation called for 
there. Why don’t they want to do all of it? 

Mr. Love. Because they would lose production and time out of it. 
It is faster to have longshoremen do it and not have longshoremen 
standing by waiting for the crew to do it. 

Mr. Casry. Anyway, the crew can do it before the vessel actually 
gets to port? 

Mr. Love. They can’t do all of it that way, though. 

Mr. Casey. They can do some of it? 

Mr. Love. They can do some of it. But after a job starts, they have 
longshoremen waiting along the ship for the crew to cover and un- 
cover all the time. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, the part that was done before the ship 
gets to port would be time saved on everyone's part so far as the ship 
being tied up at the port is concerned ? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Cassy. But your point is that if they start it at all, you are not 
going to touch it; you are going to let them do it all? 

Mr. Love, Let them do it all, yes. 

Mr. Casry. So when they do part of it before they get to port, un- 
der the present contract you demand either that the thing be undone 
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or that you get extra pay for the work that was done by the sailors 
aboard ship ? : 

Mr. Love. That’s right. And on the other position, it’s a simple 
one: Either we do it or they do it, either way. 

Mr. Asutry. It is possible for them to do the entire job ? 

Mr. Love. It is possible. 

Mr. Asutey. Would they need new equipment on board or anything 
of that sort? 

Mr. Love. No, no. 

Mr. Creperserc. What is your objection to letting them do part of it 
and you doing part of it? 

Mr. Love. Because it is either our work or their work. In that way 
there is no jurisdictional dispute with members of the crew over 
who is going to do it and causes the disputes that cause work stoppages, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Creperserc. Why should there be any question about it? You 
do so much and they do so much. Is it a problem between the offshore 
union and your union? 

Mr. Love. No. It is either longshore work or it is not longshore 
work is our position. And we will agree to classify it either way; but 
it is or it isn’t. 

Mr. Arzen. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. What is involved in rigging the booms? 

Mr. Love. That is where you spot the gear, the booms on one end 
of the hatch. 

Mr. Atiten. They would still take the boom from a secured position 
and raise them and get them standing, wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Love. They do that at all times, and there is no objection to it. 

Mr. Auten. They would have all the lines in place, the whips would 
be rigged, and the various guys would be rigged ? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Auten. And you would place 

Mr. Love. That’s right. There is no dispute over rigging of the 
gear. The disputes that arise are over these hatch covers that we are 
mentioning, the uncovering and covering. 

Mr. Auten. Hatch covering is just swinging one boom out over the 
dock ? 

Mr. Love. Asa rule. 

Mr. Auten. Or both? 

Mr. Love. As a rule, we spot the gear wherever the foreman tells 
us the work is going to be, whether it is this end of the hatch or rig 
the gear for the middle of the hatch or maybe drop it down for the 
aft end of the hatch. 

Mr. Arten. The sailors would still have it in position to take over 
and get started as far as you are concerned, even if you wanted to do 
all the work of rigging the booms from your standpoint ? 

Mr. Love. Well, we will always do all the work of rigging the 
booms. This is not in dispute. 

Mr. Auten. But they will raise them up at sea or before they get 
alongside the dock? re 

Mr. Love. Sure. We don’t question that. And they have .the 
preventers and the guys already on the booms. It doesn’t take long 
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to rig the gear as a rule, just a matter of a few minutes, spot it where 
they w ne ‘it, and so forth, 

Mr. Casey. Now, on the question of this depalletizing, can we get 
some pant from you on that without referring to the mayor's 
report, because we have gone into it at some length with the steve- 
dlores ¢ 

Mr. Love. On the question of depalletizing, the term arose shortly 
after the war. I think the Luckenbach Steamship Co. was the first 
to go into such an operation. Previous to that, at all times—which 
was prior to the war—they would come in with their ships, load their 
cargo, and discharge the cargo on what we call a direct movement, 
which means 1 docking of 6 men for each ship gang of 6 men, dis- 
charging the cargo. As the cs irgo came off, these men, with the assist- 
ance of extra dockmen, they would put in what they call a battlefield, 
where all of the part lots and mixed loads would go; an extra dockman 
would sort that cargo into certain spots for truck delivery, while the 
other six men would take all of the cargo in a direct movement and 
either run it right into a boxcar and stow it in a boxcar or place it on 
the wharfside so that teamsters could easily pick it up. When the ship 
finished, the cargo was all sorted and ready to haul off, ordinarily. So 
they decided to do a different type of operation and applied the term 
“depalletization,” employing the use of a pallet board, and it works 
like this: The holdmen stack the cargo on the boards in the hold. It is 
discharged from the ship and a lift driver stacks it up in the warehouse. 
There are very few dockmen—— 

Mr. Casry. Before you get to that, a lift driver takes it from the 
side of the ship and he takes it to the first point of rest on the dock ? 

Mr. Love. He will take it and stack it somewhere in the warehouse, 
directly. 

Mr. Casry. Well, the operation that we saw there was a duplica- 
tion—not a duplication, because he took it halfway and put it some- 
where on the dock, and then someone else came and took it with another 
lift truck and took it inside the dock. 

Mr. Love. That is a speedup; what they call a speedup. They 
saved the lift driver, who is servicing the hook, from going way down 
through a congested house and getting lost, and so on, and having the 
hook hanging until he gets back. This way he just sets it inside a ways 
and another lift driver will take it down to the dockmen who are 
sorting it or putting it in a boxcar; or else, if they are not ready to 
depalletize that load, they stock them in piles until they are ready. 

Mr. Casey. Well, that putting it down and having another lift 
driver take it is supposed to speed it up rather than slow it down? 

Mr. Love. It is a speedup. 

Mr. Casry. I see. Well, go ahead. 

Now, they get it inside the dock, and then what h: appens ? 

Mr. Love. Then usually on the second day of an operation they 
employ many more dockmen, who will start out sorting the cargo 
from these piles that have already been discharged. No one is signed 
against the hatch. They are signed against the ship, and they can 
work any cargo, whether or not they come out of a particular hatch 
prior to that and in a direct movement dockmen are signed against the 
hatch and they work one. 

Mr. Casey. You are losing me here. Let’s take the operation that 
we had down there. They were taking out some cans of Oakite, all 
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the same kinds of cans, on these pallet boards, and dropping them right 
down beside the ship. And then a fellow came along with a lift truck 
and he took it and he put it on another place on the dock, and another 
fellow came along with a lift truck and he took it and he put it inside. 
Now, am I right in assuming—I didn’t see them take it, but they took 
it off that pallet board and put it on the skin of the dock. 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casry. And left it there for the teamsters to come along and 
put it on another pallet board to be lifted up and packed on board 
the truck ¢ 

Mr. Love. That’s right. Now, the only exception, the teamster may 
or may not put it on another pallet board. More often than not they 
load the trucks without using a pallet board, by just either two- 
wheeling the cargo, or else they will just use the pallet board as some- 
thing to put it on, carry it over to the truck and take it off the board 
and stack it against the truck. 

Mr. Casry. Now, let’s assume the easy way, the easy case, he is 
going to put it on the truck with the pallet board ? 

Mr. Love. Right. 

Mr. Casey. Now, what justification is there for taking that thing 
off the pallet board and putting it on the skin of the dock ? 

Mr. Love. We don’t see any. Don’t see any use for it. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, that is something that should be 
eorre ‘ted ¢ 

Mr. Love. Well, if they want to eliminate a handling, they can 
probably eliminate other workers down there who do this other work, 
which would eliminate another handling. 

Mr. Casry. Well, now, give me that a little more clearly. Who 
are we going to eliminate here? 

Mr. Love. Well, eliminate everyone, except longshoremen, from 
doing longshoremen’s work, I would say. 

Mr. Casry. Well, I know; but once the longshoremen get the pallet 
board inside the dock and drop it on the dock on the pallet, isn’t that 
when the longshoreman is finished ? 

Mr. Love. No. His work is finished when that cargo is sorted. 

Mr. Casey. Just the Oakite cans, just the ones that are on this pallet 
with Oakite cansonthem. Now, when he drops it down, isn’t his work 
finished ? 

Mr. Love. No. 

Mr. Casey. What else does he do with it? 

Mr. Love. The lift driver or the dockman ? 

Mr. Casry. Well, the longshoreman. 

Mr. Love. The longshoreman, when he takes it off the board and 
puts it on this dock, he is finished. 

Mr. Casry. Well, wait a minute. I don’t want him to take it off 
the board. IT want him to leave it on the board. 

Mr. Love. He don’t leave it on the board. 

Mr. Casey. Well, I know; but isn’t this what we are talking about, 
taking it off the board? Why doesn’t he leave it on the board ? 

Mr. Lover. Well, it’s been a practice to take the cargo and place it 
on the dock. 

Mr. Casry. T know it has been the practice. I am talking about 
the justification for the practice. 
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Mr. Love. Well, I said that there is no justification from a practical 
viewpoint and standpoint of taking it off the board and putting it 
on the skin and then taking it and putting it on another board. We 
agree it is not practical. 

~Mr. Casey. So can we agree that that is one practice that can be 
corrected ¢ 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. Now, how do we go about correcting it? 

Mr. Love. Well, it is a matter of negotiating. We have lost certain 
guaranties when it is eliminated, because presently it is not covered 
as such language in the contract. It has been the practice. We want 
to know what is going to happen to that cargo, for instance. If we 
don't do it, are they going to get someone else to do it? So long as 
they are going to do it that way, we want to do it. If they are going 
to abolish that and handle it the other way, we want to be the ones who 
perhaps set it out on that truck, maybe. 

Mr. Casey. Well, then you are going beyond the longshoremen’s 
work; aren’t you? 

Mr. Love. Not necessarily ; no. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, if you give this up you want to get 
some more work to take the place of it ? ; 

Mr. Love. If there is any, if there is any. 

Mr. Casey. I mean if there is any work that is truly and logically 
longshore work. , ' 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. But here the teamster, he has some rights in this pic- 
ture, too; hasn’t he? 

Mr. Love. Well, the teamster is supposed to drive a truck ? 

Mr. Casey. Well, I mean he is the fellow now that loads it aboard 
the truck; isn’t he? 

Mr. Love. His swampers. 

Mr. Casry. Well, I mean the swamper. Isn’t he part of the team- 
sters’ union ? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. Don’t they get along pretty well with your people out 
here ? 

Mr. Love. Very good. 

Mr. Casey. You don’t have much trouble with them ? 

Mr. Love. No trouble. 

Mr. CasEy. You wouldn’t have any trouble with them if we agreed 
that you would leave it on the pallet and they would take it and put 
it aboard the truck ? 

Mr. Love. We wouldn’t have any trouble with them; no. 

Mr. Casey. Who would you have the trouble from? 

Mr. Love. Well, we would probably have trouble with longshore- 
men, I think. 

Mr. Casey. Well, then, the obstacle that you have got to overcome 
in eliminating what we have agreed to be an unjustifiable practice is 
to sell the longshoremen on the proposition that we can no longer 
condone practices that are solely and essentially a make-work deal. 

Mr. Love. That is probably the solution. 

Mr. Casey. On the question of pilferage, is that any more serious in 
this port than other ports ? 
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Mr. Love. We think that it is less serious here than any major port 
in the world, not only this country. I really do. 

Mr. Casey. What steps does the union take to punish pilferage or to 
try to prevent it? 

Mr. Love. Well, to punish him, which is intended to prevent it, we 
carry out very exacting on the penalties that are in the contract that 
we have agreed with ‘the employers, which says that for the first 
offense, regardless of whatever penalty the court gives them, that in 
addition to that we give them 60 days off; and if they are ever caught 
again, that is it; they are finished. And we live up to it right down the 
line. 

Mr. Casry. That is, they are removed from the register? 

Mr. Love. Taken from the registration list. 

Mr. Casry. Do you have the figures on how many men have been 
removed from the registration list for second offenses? 

Mr. Love. I think there was one in 1951, one man. 

Mr. Casry. Do you have many first offenders? 

Mr. Love. Very few, very few. 

Mr. Casey. Do you ever take action in connection with pilferage 
without a conviction by a court? 

Mr. Love. No. 

Mr. Casty. In other words, that is the first step, the fellow has to be 
convicted in a court first ? 

Mr. Love. Right. 

Mr. Casey. Now, on this question of the loading of provisions 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, before you get too far away from that 
depalletizing 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. We have got this thing going one way, and the record 
stands now all you have to do is convince longshoremen. But 
wouldn't there be a similar proposition in reverse, where the team- 
sters brought something in on a pallet? Does a longshoreman unload 
a truck or does a teamster unload a truck? 

Mr. Love. Here in this port the teamsters unload their own truck. 
But take that in reverse, what they are actually going to do instead 
of eliminating 1 handling, as they have been t talking about, they 
are going to eliminate 2 handlings. That is why we are concerned. 
They will not only eliminate our handling of the cargo from their 
lift board to the dock; they are going to eliminate the handling of 
the teamster to put it on his board. There will actually be two 
handlings eliminated. 

Mr. Auuen. It is kind of even Steven, then? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Auten. You have got two unions to convince ? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Cepernerc. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

You said something was a speedup. Would you just explain that 
to me again? 

Mr. Love. On where the lift driver 

Mr. Crepernerc. Yes, the lift driver removes it and it comes over 
the sling from the ship, the lift driver picks it up and then he moves 
it a certain distance. 

Mr. Love. Right. 

Mr. Creperserc. Where does the speedup come in ? 
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Mr, Love. Here is where it comes in: Ordinarily on some jobs where 
it is not a big operation like Luckenbach discharge, they will have 
two lift drivers to a hatch, and they will take turns. Each one takes 
2 loads, 2 pallet loads, or forklift loads, away from the hatch as 
they are discharging, if they are using forklifts, and he will take 
them into the house and stack them up. While he is gone, the next 
lift driver picks up two, and then he goes and stacks his up. On these 
particular ships they only sign one lift driver to the hatch, and he 
services all that gear. Anything that comes in and out of that hatch, 
he places it there or takes it away. So, in order that the hook will 
not hang and production be lost, he will take his load and just go a 
little ways in through the door, a very short ways, and set it down. 

le is finished with it. And they have what we call a wild driver, 

whose duties will be anything that that man sets down, among his 
other duties, take it up with his lift and take it to the designated 
spot. That is the procedure. 

Mr. CreperserG. Let’s just for a second go back to the pineapples. 
As I recall it, this lift driver picked up the pallet board and moved 
it back; I don’t know just exactly how far. Then, watching him, 
he came back and he sat there until the new pallet board had been 
lifted into the hatch, reloaded, and brought back. In other words, he 
could have moved back from the time I watched him five times, at 
least, before it got back to him again. Now, if you had another 
board in the hold, all you would have to do—I mean, you would have 
it going. And I might say, in addition to that, while we are on it, 
as I walked along the top of the terminal there, I looked and here was 
one man taking a little siesta on top of the pineapples. Of course, 
when he saw us coming along he kind of scattered back underneath 
there a little ways. The reason why, I don’t know. But, now, if 
you had another board in the hold and that was being taken care of 
at the same time, then I would call that speed. 

Mr. Love. Well, we were talking about—we don’t require or ask 
or even enter into whether or not they are going to work, the way Mr. 
Casey asked about this one lift driver going. That is up to the em- 
ployer, whether he uses that method or not. 

Mr. Creprerserc. What I am getting at, I couldn’t see the speedup 
when the lift driver just drove back and sat there for a minute or two, 
whatever it took to load it. 

Mr. Love. Well, you say the operation on pineapple. That must 
have been Matson. 

Mr. Crepernerc. Yes; that’s right. 

Mr. Love. Well, they don’t work this way that Mr. Casey was re- 
ferring to. There the lift driver takes his own load to the back, 
because he has more room as a rule and doesn’t have to go as far. 
They move their ships a little closer to the pile, and they have more 
room to work. 

Mr. Ceperserc. You would still have lots of time, no matter how 
far back you went. 

Mr. Love. Oh, no. Those loads, we know they don’t fly in and out 
of the hold. 

Mr. Ceperserc. They shouldn’t fly in and out of the hold. I just 
wanted to get where that speedup came in, because I thought this was 
the same kind of an operation. 
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Mr. Love. No; I was only referring to the speedup on the dock end 
of it, that is all, on the Luckenbach. 

Mr. Casry. As you have pointed out in that thing, it is basically 
the question of the amount of room inside the shed, I suppose ? 

Mr. Love. 'That’s right. 

Mr. Casry. As to whether or not it is simpler for the fellow to take 
it right from the ship to the final resting place or to place it some- 
where else and have somebody come : along behind him. 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casry. On the Joading of provisions here that was testified to 
this morning, and that is me tioned also—— 

The CuarrMan. Just 1 minute. You say this depalletizing and 
putting back on the pallets, you are going to work that out? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. So as to eliminate that business ? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir; and the international president is going to have 
more to say on that, sir. 

The CuHarrMaNn., Sir? 

Mr. Love. And Mr. Bridges is going to have more to say on that 
also. 

The Cratrman. He said up in Washington 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

The Cratrman. Didn’t he say in Washington that that was an 
unnecessary practice ? 

Mr. Love. He did, and we agree with him. We agree. 

The Cuatrman. Are you going along with him? 

Mr. Love. Absolutely. 

Mr. Crperserc. What would happen if you didn’t agree with him? 

Mr. Love. If I didn’t agree with him and left it up as a local mat- 
ter, why, the members might vote the way I feel about it and they 
might vote the way he feels about it. But my understanding is that 
we are going to work out some of these things, coastwise polici ies, SO 
as to eliminate something in one port if it is going to be eliminated 
in all the ports. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Well, if I recall the testimony in Washington cor- 
rectly, Mr. Bridges said that whatever the local did was up to them. 

Mr. Love. It is. 

Mr. Ceperserc. And if the international set the policy, it didn’t 
necessarily mean the local would follow the policy. 

Mr. Love. It depends on what it is. In the matter that Mr. 
Bridges referred to, he is a hundred ae tee right. Right now it is 
on the local policy and local interpretation of present contracts and 
agreements of understanding of what the rules mean that prevents 
them from operating that way. It is not the international. 

Mr. CErpEeRBERG. Now, both you and Mr. Bridges agree that it 
ought to be corrected ? 

Mr. Love. Right. 

Mr. Creperserc. And you are going to take it to your local 
urge them to agree with you; is that correct ? 

Mr. Love. No. When the employers raise the question with me, 
which so far they haven't, to negotiate something out on it, we are 
going to negoti: ite with them. 


Mr. Crperserc. And if you negotiate with them, your local will 
agree with you ? 
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Mr. Love. I think they will. 

Mr. Casey. Of course, when you negotiate on a thing of this kind- 
and I am looking forward and kind of presuming the worst— should 
you also bring the teamsters into the negotiation / 

Mr. Love. ‘No, we can't bring them into it, because, see, we nego- 
tiate where we are 5 Sb to do away with the last place of rest, is 
what this amounts to, its first place going the other way, or will do 
away with it. Now, the teamsters may or may not agree to give up 
their end of the work. So it is up to them. 

Mr. Casry. It is up to the employers to try to get the teamsters to 
do the same thing? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casry. How about this loading of provisions ? 

Mr. Love. I listened this morning to the two gentlemen you had 
here talking about stores. And we know for a long time there hasn’t 
been much stores handling in this port. I mean it is not a big stores 
port, never was. One exception was during the war, where the Army 
und Navy took on all kinds of provisions, I mean had big gangs 
handling the provisions. One thing they said was right, that when 
they do have a job—and I don’t remember the last time they did 
have a big job—there is no question; the stevedoring company usu- 
ally does the job for them and he employs longshoremen to do it. 
And we have relaxed the rule the last several years here to permit 
the ship chandlers, and most of them are small- business men and we 
recognize it, to allow the crew members or anybody else to carry the 
stores up and down the gangway. 

All we say is that if it is enough that requires them to be put aboard 
in a stevedore operation, that we are the stevedores, we are the long- 
shoremen, we do the work. If they want to carry them up the gang- 
way, they can carry all they want up the gangway, truckload or d: ily 
stores or whatever. That is what is in practice now. 

Mr. Casry. Before you go any further, that is about what they 
wanted, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Love. That is what they have got now. 

Mr. Casey. As I understood their testimony, they said that they 
recognized that where they had large quantities of stores that it was 
essentially a longshore operation and they didn’t object to it. But at 
least the impression that I got from the testimony was that the in- 
sistence of the ILWU on handling even the smallest quantities was 
actually killing off anything except the large scale supplying busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Love. But it happens that it is not true. We do not insist on 
handling the smallest quantity of stores. Every day there is any num- 
ber of ships that are in port where the crew do carry their own stores 
on board. And when we do handle them, where they want to use the 
ship’s gear, ordinarily there is a gang of longshoremen working there. 
And our dockmen will place them on a lift board for them if it is 1 
load, if they want us to, or 10 loads. We don’t put the stores away. 
All we do is right on deck. The gang comes on deck out of the hold, 
takes the stores off the board, places them on the deck of the ship. 
As soon as that is done, they i ack and start working cargo and the 
crew takes them from there and puts them away. We are not holding 
up on the stores. We do know that all the big stores jobs is done in 
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San Francisco, and it is not because of the longshoremen. It is be- 
cause that is where the bigshots in these shipping companies are, 
where they buy the stores in whatever way they buy them. And we 
know that it is going to stay up there, if they load them for nothing 
down here. They are going to stay up there. The big stores jobs are 
going to stay in San Francisco. 

Mr. Casry. At any rate, you categorically deny that there is any- 
thing done by the local here that is discriminatory so far as the ships 
supplies are concerned as against the practice in San Francisco? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. “We say that—here in this contract it says 
loading of stores is longshore work when it is done by longshoremen, 
and soon. And we load them under that term. If they carry them 
up the gangway, other than longshoremen do it. There is crew mem- 
hers, and they do it. They use the ship’s gear and we are working 
that gear, we say we do it, that is part of our work. Otherwise, we 
would be sitting there. We will tell the crew, “Go ahead, use the 
gear.” Wew ould be sitting. 

Mr. Casey. Are you and I in agreement as to the impression we got 
out of the testimony this morning, that all they wanted—they recog- 
nized that longshoremen had to “be used in some large-scale supply 
business, but that they didn’t think that longshoremen should insist 
on carrying aboard small quantities of stores and thereby increasing 
the cost of buying them in Los Angeles as against San Francisco? 

Mr. Love. We are in agreement. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Could I ask a question? How would the bigshot 
ship companies be involved? Do they own the stores in San Fran- 
cise ‘0? 

Mr. Love. No. TI mean it is just customary that wherever the 
home port of his ship is, it is usually on this coast, almost all of them 
are in San Francisco, because that is where the regional office of the 
west coast office or home office is, where most of the shipping firms 
are. 

Mr. CeperserG. Didn't the testimony bring out that was true of 
foreign ships as well? That they went to San Francisco as well as 
Los Angeles? 

Mr. Love. Well, that is true, but they also pointed out that ships 
are faster these days and refrigeration systems are better, and that 
they don’t buy, especially foreign ships, a lot of stores at any one 
port. They will buy enough here to last while they are in port and 
to more than get them to the next port, so they don’t run short. That’s 
all. And at that port again buy fresh stores. It is a good policy. 
They have got fresh storage that way, a real good policy. 

Mr. Casey. Now, the statement by the stevedores indicated that 
some of these dispatching rules operated in such a way as not to 
fully utilize the available manpower in the harbor. I think they 
specified they thought in some cases the hours previous to the order- 
ing and canceling ‘of gangs were too long, that maybe the period 
could be cut down to some extent. Do you have any thoughts on that? 

Mr. Love. We have talked several times in labor relations through- 
out the years. It is brought up constantly—not constantly, but peri- 
odically—about either moving the hours back and forth; and after 
talking about it, that’s about as far as it goes. Both parties agreed 
that we can’t move the deadline one way or another. 
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Now, while the figures between shifts that were given were true, I 
think that the point was missed maybe—I am not even sure that you 
missed the point—but unless the company knows that he is going to 
release the gangs by 4 o’clock, talking about day gangs, and so notifies 
not only that gang but he : also notifies the ¢ ompany. The c ompany has 
better information and knows before the union how m: iny gangs are 
going to be available for the next day’s work, because they know 
whether they are going to release them or not. We don't know. Then 
they have to make an estimate of how many gangs they are going to 
have for the next day’s work. So that the employers allocate. The 
union has no control over and doesn’t want any. The employers can 
determine if there is a shortage, who is going to get these gangs, 
where they are going to go. And even if there is not a shortage, to 
assure the operator that he i is going to have his gangs and the number 
required and that there will “be sufficient gangs in the harbor and 
available for the next day’s work. So they have to have that informa- 
tion. They need it worse than we do. 

Mr. Casey. Well, of course, I know there are practical considera- 
tions in this connection with the operations that it is difficult for us 
to understand, but do I understand from you that this subject has 
been discussed in labor relations negoti: itions and that both employers 
and the unions have agreed that the period should not be cut down ? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. The statement was made that if a gang is let go between 
3 and 6 o’clock of one day where there is work still available that 
they will refuse to report the next day. Is that the practice? 

Mr. Love. It depends on the type of work. Now, the contract is 
clear. It says 6 hours constitute a day’s work. That means 3 o’clock. 
And the union hardly ever—I don’t think they do any more—takes 
such a position. On certain types of work we do, but not ship gangs. 

Mr. Casry. What kind of work do you do that on? Where does it 
apply ? 

Mr. Love. On the palletizing on outbound cargo where only dock- 
men are involved, where we have a memo of underst: anding that the 
maximum work shift will be worked if the work is there, and a certain 
number of the men will be retained until all work on that ship is com- 
pleted. ‘That is the only time we insist on it. We do. 

Mr. Casey. Is that the palletizing that takes place sometimes before 
the ship even gets in? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. That is the matter of t: aking the material and putting 
it on the pallets and have it ready for loading when the ship does get 
there ? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. Of course, that will be eliminated if we have any suc- 
cess in eliminating this depalletizing, will it not? 

Mr. Love. No. Palletizing is one thing; depalletizing is another. 
Hardly ever do we have any disputes. We had a few last summer 
during this orange season, when oranges weren’t delivered on sched- 
ule; this is the only time we ever had any disputes. It is to the advan- 
tage of the employer to work a maximum sc ace 

Mr. Casry. Some commodities are delivered to the dock not on pal- 
lets on the truck? In other words, you have to take them out of the 
truck and put them on pallets? 
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Mr. Love. The majority of the cargo delivered to the docks in this 
area does not come on pallet boards off the trucks. It just comes on 
trucks and they use a two-wheeler or some other way of getting it off 
the truck and stacking it inside the warehouse. 

Mr. Casey. And then it is available for longshoremen to palletize 

Mr. Love. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. Have there been any proposals to cut down a number of 
men on a gang where increased mechanization has illustrated that all 
those men are not needed any longer? 

Mr. Love. Not on any present facilities. We are presently negoti- 
ating with one company on what the demand scale would be on this 
modern facility in Long Beach. We are negotiating now. 

Mr. Casey. Now, the procedure whereby a man “indicates that he 
is available for work, he does not call up every morning and tells 
them he is available for work, does he? 

Mr. Love. No one is called over the phone and told to go to work, 
asked if he wants to go to work. And, if you remember, we have 110 
regularly organized ship gangs. The deadline of 4 o'clock, and not 
later than 4:30 the hatch tender must check in at the dispatch hall 
either in person or by phone—and it is usually by phone from the 
job— that he is available for work the next day. Then anytime after 
5 o'clock he or any member of that gang can call the dispatch hall by 
phone and ask them if his gang is going to work the next day and, if 
so, where and what time, and so on. The members of the longshore- 
men who are not in regular gangs have until 15 minutes to the dispatch 
time, which is 7 a. m. in the morning, to go down to the dispatch hall 
and check in for work that day, and then at 7 o'clock they are dis- 
patched to whatever job. 

Mr. Casey. Take the regular gangs first. Suppose there is work on 
a particular ship, but the fellow just doesn’t want to work the next 
day, he wants to go somewhere. To whom does he indicate that ? 

Mr. Love. At the time he checks in—and he must check in if he has 
worked 6 or more consecutive days or been available and didn’t get out, 
there was no work for him—he is entitled to square off, which means 
that they may not dispatch him the next day. 

Mr. Casry. Well, take the second day. Take it in a case where he 
is entitled to work and he is part of a regular gang and he wants to 
take a day off. 

Mr. Love. Then he has to call the dispatcher not less than 30 minutes 
before the dispatch period and request the man be sent out in his 
place for that day. 

Mr. Casey. That is the morning of the time he is dispatched ? 

Mr. Love. Right. 

Mr. Casey. ‘so far as the regular gangs are concerned, you can 
presume in the dispatching hall that each and ver y member of that 
regular gang is available and ready for work unless you have received 
in the dispate ‘h hall some notice from a member of the gang that he 
does not want to work on that next day? Is that right? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. And that dispatch hall is operated jointly by the unions 
and the employers? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 


Mr. Casey. To what extent do the employers participate in the 
operation ¢ 
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Mr. Love. In adopting the procedure of how gangs will check in, 
how they will be dispatched, all of the rules are jointly agreed to. 

Mr. Casey. Do they have anyone down there in the dispatch hall ? 

Mr. Love. No. They are allowed to have anyone in there at any 
time they want to see that the dispatch is being done correctly and in 
accordance with rules so adopted, and they with the union—the joint 
labor relations committee supervises the dispatch hall, pay half the 
bill; the union pays half the bill. 

Mr. Casey. Half the bill of the owning and operating the build- 
ing? 

Mr. Love. All of the operation of the dispatch hall, including sal- 
aries, rent. 

Mr. Casry. So that they have agreed to this procedure whereby men 
call in and indicate that they are not available, and so forth ¢ 

Mr. Lovs. Right. 

Mr. Casry. And are complete records kept of all the gangs that work 
and the men who call in and indicate that they are not available for 
work ? 

Mr. Love. They are. 

Mr. Casrty. Now, taking the fellows who are not members of regular 
gangs, can you presume they are available to work without any contact 
with them? Or is that the fellow who has to report to the dispatch 
hall 15 minutes before the dispatch time in the morning? 

Mr. Love. He is the fellow who has to report to the dispatch hall. 

Mr. Casry. So, unless he reports to the dispatch hall, you can pre- 
sume he does not want to work ¢ 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casry. Do you have a record of the number of men that report 
to the dispatch hall? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Casty. And so that when you say “gangs idle,” do you refer 
there to regular gangs or to regular gangs and these people that are 
not sae to regular gangs? 

Mr. Love. We refer only” to the regular gangs and we do not take 
into account what we call extra men. They are actually fully reg- 
istered, but they work out of the hall, who would ordinarily be dis- 
patched that make up gangs. So the only record that shows gang 

calls is just regularly organized gangs, not the extra gangs. 

Mr. Casry. So those fellows would be idle every time that you have 
even one regular gang idle? 

Mr. Love. ie. They go out last in the daytime, makeup. 

Mr. Casey. I don’t like to get back to this palletizing again: but 
this really would not only require cooperation on the part of you and 
Mr. Bridges, but would have to have the full support of all the long- 
shoremen in order to be a real success, would it not ? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. And I am referring now to the fact that there are some 

tactics that could be used down the hold to mess up this operation if 
they wanted to? 

Mr. Love. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. 1 mean they ‘could put cargo on those pallet boards that 
have to be taken off. 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 
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The Cuamrman. What do you do about this, if they mix this cargo 
up? On purpose, now, willfully mix the cargo up? 

Mr. Love. Well, I don’t think that happens any more. We have 
not heard complaints. It used to happen at the times I referred to, 
when we were resisting the depalletized operations, and so on. We 
thought we were losing a lot of manpower out of it; but we have 
checked since and found out that we haven’t. And so everyone goes 
along pretty well, a nice, even load so they can stack them on the dock. 

Mr. Creperserc. Would it be the responsibility of the foreman ? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Ceperserc. The foreman belongs to your union, doesn’t he? 

Mr. Love. He doesn’t belong to my local. He belongs tothe ILWU ; 
yes. 

Mr. Ceperserc. He formerly belonged to your local ? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Ceperserc. And he could not be a foreman unless he did belong 
to your local ? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Asuiry. And he also is approved by management, isn’t he? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That’s right, jointly. There has been an agreement 
with both management and the union ? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. They make pretty good money over a year, don’t they ? 

Mr. Love. P retty good, 

Mr. Casey. How much? 

Mr. Love. I would say about seventy-five hundred. 

Mr. Casey. Or more? 

Mr. Love. Or more. 

Mr. Casey. We have been talking about regular gangs, 110 regular 
gangs. How many men on aregular gang? 

Mr. Love. The regular gang is based on the minimum gang, which 
is a discharge gang: the hatch tender, winch driver, 6 hold men, 2 
front men—10 men. 

Mr. Casry. Ten men altogether ? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Asuiey. Speak up a little louder, please. 

Mr. Love. All right. Ten men. 

Mr. Casey. So that is 1,100 men, is it ? 

Mr. Love. 1,100 men if all these gangs were full. 

Mr. Casey. That is out of 3,200 membership—3,332 membership. 
So the great majority of the longshoremen actually work out of the 
dispatch hall ? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. At the beginning of your statement you said that during 
the course of the growth of the ILWU here in Los Angeles that you 
used every tactic that was possible to use to exert pressure and eco- 
nomic strength on behalf of the people that you represent, and that 
at times that involved job actions, including slowdowns and work 
stoppages. So that it has been at least in the past necessary, at least 
in the interests of the leaders of the local here, to use every means 
at their employ, whether in violation of contract or not, to build up 
the strength of labor as against management? Is that a proper 
statement ? 
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Mr. seam That is a proper statement, yes. 

Mr. Casey. And you have used illegal tactics in violation of con 
aa say “illegal”; I mean in v iolation of contract—without bei ing 
subjected to any serious liabilities by way of financial lability at the 
instance of any employer’s suit ? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. Is your union so constituted that you would be in a 
position to financially respond to a judgment against you for a breach 
of contract ? 

Mr. Love. No; we are not. 

Mr. Casry. In other words, you have got your money in such a way 
that if they got a judgment they couldn't collect it’ 

Mr. Love. No; we don’t have the money. Our dues are low. We 
only charge the members enough in dues to pay for the normal oper 
ating costs of the local, that is, to pay our per capita tax to the inter- 
national, pay the officers, the rent of the building, our half of the dis- 
patch hs all—which, by the way, is the largest bill; it costs us, I think 
it was $54,000, our half, for the last fiscal vear—and normal operating 
costs. We don’t have a lot of dues and try to have a big surplus. We 
never did. 

Mr. Casey. But if the employers violated a contract, you have no 
trouble in collecting a judgment against any one of the employers ¢ 

Mr. Love. We have never sued the employers. We have never sued 
them at all. The contract itself demands that before taking any court 
action that either party has to follow the entire procedure of the griev- 
ance procedure in the contract, the local labor relations, refer to the 
coast committee, coast arbitrator, and so forth. 

Mr. Casrty. Well, what I was talking about primarily, however, 
was where you pull a job action or work stoppage that you recognize 
when you do it is in violation of the contract, so you hardly can expect 
the procedure for settling a grievance in the contract to straighten 
out something that is in violation of the contract. 

Mr. Love. Well, we first have to take it to the procedure to see if it 
was in violation or not, ordinarily. There is always a question. And 
I might add that we have agreed some time back to do away with job 
action, hip-pocket rules, and we have done so. We now feel that what 
we get we can outtalk them over the table, labor local, labor relations 
or else the negotiating tables when the contract expires. And there 
is less and less of it, and there hasn’t been any serious work stoppages 
in this port in quite a while. 

Mr. Casey. Could we put it another way? That now you have got- 
ten to the point where you have got enough strength to meet the man- 
agement fac e to face and to do it within the contract without hav ing to 
go outside the contract to use tactics to bring them into line? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Casry. So actually, where you have not sued the employers, 
even though I think we can agree that if you did you would be able 
to collect a judgment if you could get one—— 

Mr. Love. If we had a good suit. 

Mr. Casgy. So that the contract in essence depends upon the good 
faith of both the unions and the management that sign it? 

Mr. Love. That is what it means. 
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Mr. Casey. And your union certainly has sufficient strength in many 
ways now with tactics that are recognized to be legal and ] proper tac- 


tics for labor to use to stay within the bounds of any good-faith nego- 
tiated agreement ? 


Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. These deficiencies that we have talked about that you 
have recognized in some cases to exist, there is no question in your 
mind but that they would improve not only the relationships between 
labor and management in the port of Los Angeles, but would improve 
the port of Los Angeles in relationship to other ports, not only the 
Pacific coast, but on other coasts of the United States ¢ 

Mr. Love. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. And in the long run it is to the interests of your union 
membership to take steps themselves to correct these deficiencies in 
order to make sure that Los Angeles as a port will grow greater rather 
than diminish? 

Mr. Love. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. And the only way that you are going to get more jobs 
and keep your people fully employed is to keep these steamship com- 
panies calling at the port of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Love. Agreed. 

Mr. Casry. Do you think it would be fair if this committee were to 
call you before it again 6 or 8 months from now and ask you for an 
accounting of your stewardship, as to what has been able to be cor- 
rected by way of the deficiencies we have talked about here today ? 

Mr. Love. I think it would be fair. I think at that time we would 
be able to show that there has been a continuance of the recent efforts 

to eliminate the problems that are the main agitation to the industry 
here, because progress has been made and is being made. We certainly 
intend to continue it, because we feel that we actually have more at 
stake in thisthan anyone. As workers, it is our pork chops, and we are 
villing to do our part. 

1 might say that anything that would come out of these hearings 
that can be shown to us that we are harming anything or things could 
‘en done in a better manner and that we could do so without any roll- 

ack of conditions or losing anything, that certainly our members are 

going to be told that and given an opportunity to make such changes. 

Mr. Casey. I bring this up only because it has been alleged in the 
past to me personally and to other members of this committee, and I 
think that since we are here to cover this complete picture that nothing 
should be left unsaid or untouched. 

Is there any Communist element in your local down here? 


Mr. Love. No. 

Mr. Casty. By “element” 
nists down in this local? 

Mr. Love. Not that I know of: no, sir. 

Mr. Casry. Do you know of any individual Communists? 

Mr. LOvE. No. ; , 

Mr. Casry. So that whatever there is in this picture down here, that 
Communist element has nothing to do with it? 


Mr. Love. That is right. It is no influence whatever of the Com- 
munist influence. 


Mr. Casry. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


I mean any concerted group of Commu- 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. No questions. I would like to compliment the witness. 

Mr. Love. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ashley / 

Mr. Asuuey. Mr. Love, you hold a very responsible position—I 
think that has been made clear by the t isabhaatnes not only of yourself 
but of other witnesses—and am I correct in assuming for the sake of 
the record that your presence here today indicates a desire on the part 
of your membership to cooperate in working out the problems which 
face the Los Angeles Harbor area ¢ 

Mr. Love. That is true, Congressman. 

Mr. Asuiey. Now, in an effort to be helpful, in the past few days 
you have certainly heard countless allegations as to ineffici _ opera- 
tion on the part of longshoremen in this area, and Mr. Casey has 
touched upon a good many in his examination. Can you think of any 
that we may have forgotten ? 

Mr. Love. No, I don’t think that in the testimony of Mr. Paul and 
the gentlemen who were up here with him and in the testimony of 
others that they have overlooked anything. I think that some of the 
Witnesses at the outset, and not employer witnesses, made some charges 
that weren't true. But I think, on the other hand, that they have about 
touched on all of the problems. 

Mr. Asuiry. Now, am I correct then in assuming that you feel as 
president of local 13 that the problems of defective operation of the 
port facilities here can be worked out with management‘? In other 
words, I am wondering whether you feel that real and tangible prog- 
ress can be made which perhaps might obviate the necessity in the 
future of establishing a commission stich as exists on the east coast. 

Mr. Love. Well, we certainly don’t want any commissions such as 
they have on the east coast. We don't think that that commission con- 
tributes anything to stable relations there between the employer. : 
certainly doesn’t contribute anything to the longshoremen. In fact, 1 
takes from them. At the outset they were going to protect the regis- 
tration lists there so that the longshoremen that were employed would 
be longshoremen only. 

Mr. Asuiry. Now, it is true that the problems on the west coast are 
somewhat different than the problems on the east coast. Your union 
has been complimented by city officials and by representatives of 
industry as being free of some of the influences which are present or 
which appear to be present on the east coast. So that the problems on 
on the east coast are different than those here, wouldn't you agree to 
that? 

Mr. Love. The problems are quite different. 

Mr. Asniry. And is this correct? You feel that because the prob- 
lems are different that there is no present necessity for such a com- 
mission ¢ 

Mr. Love. I will agree with you, that there is no necessity for such 
a commission on this coast. 

Mr. Asuiey. And you feel the problems can be worked without 
with such a commission ? 

Mr. Love. I know that you can. 

Mr. Asuiry. I just have one or two points that I would like to clear 
up for the record. You stated in your prepared statement that this 
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is your second term in office. Am I correct in stating that you cannot 
succeed yourself in office ? 

Mr. Love. Yes, I can. 

Mr. Asuiry. You can succeed yourself in office? 

Mr. Love. The constitution of the local provides that when you hold 
a paid office you may serve consecutive terms. You must be reelected 
to each term. Then, after that, you must put 2 years out of paid 
office. It is what we call the 2-y ear-in and the: 2-year-out policy. 

Mr. Asutey. You are elected for the term of 1 year? 

Mr. Love. One year. 

Mr. Asniey. Oh, I see. So that you you can serve 2 years in 
office, and then by your constitution you are required to return to the 
doc ‘ks ¢ : 

Mr. Love. Go into production, right. 

Mr. Asuiey. On page 2 of your statement you refer to the perma- 
nent registered labor force in the port of Los Angeles. Who deter- 
mines the size of that labor force? Who determines the size and the 
number of gangs? 

Mr. Love. The labor relations committee. There is equal repre- 
sentation on that committee of employers and the union. 

Mr. Asutey. And you have equal access to the information, the 
signatures, statistics, and so forth, upon which a determination is 
made as to the number of crews necessary to handle the incoming and 
outgoing cargoes; is that right? 

Mr. Love. We have equal access to the actual number of orders 
that are placed with the dispatcher, which is the only true record 
as far as we know. We do not have access to the records and the 
information that the company allocator has or the association allocator 
has. 

Mr. AsHiey. So that you come in with your figures pretty much 
and they come in with theirs, and from those different sets of statistics 
you determine the number of gangs which will work in the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach Harbor area? 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Asniey. Is that generally a matter for disagreement, for pro- 
longed negotiation ¢ 

Mr. Love. No, it is not, because the association of the union are 
generally in agreement upon the number of men needed. 

Mr. Asutey. On page 4 of your statement you speak of the fact 
that the abilities and performance on the job of your employees are 
known to the employers and to the union before they come up for 
registration. What is the procedure by which men are dropped, and 
how often does this take place? 

Mr. Love. Men are dropped from the class B list. 

Mr. Asuuey. I think I understand that, and I think the record 
indicates all that, if I am not mistaken. I am wondering how men 
are dropped from the class A list. How often does this take place, 
if they are not good longshoremen ? 

Mr. Love. W ell, it hardly ever takes place; and only when the 
longshoreman withdraws for any reason, leaves the industry volun- 
tarily, is deceased or he retires. 

Mr. Asuuey. I think that goes to the problem of union discipline, 
in which I think this committee is interested; I know Iam. It seems 
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somewhat strange to me that over a period of years no member of 
your A list would be dropped for any reason whatsoever. 

Mr. Love. Well, I can recall 2 individuals, 1 I think was in 1947, 
who was dropped from the regislation list, a fellow named Blum, 
because he held up production on a job too much, wouldn’t work, and 
it caused wreckage. And then in 1951 there was another one. His 
name was Hebert or Herbert. He was dropped for second offense on 
pilfering. 

Mr. Asuiey. Well, of course, what you are saying is that you have 
a very, very unusual group of men. 

Mr. Love. We have a good group. 

Mr. Asnuiey. That both as far as their honesty is concerned and as 
far as their willingness to work and their ability to work is concerned, 
you find no complaints at all. 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Asutry. Mr. Love, were the statistics compiled by the PMA 
recently and which have been made a part of the record, made availa- 
le to your union prior to these hear ings ¢ 

Mr. Love. No, they were not. 

Mr. Asuery. I note that in one st: itistical report that they state that 
(he number of men in the San Francisco area comprising a gang 
‘omplement comes to a total of 184% men, as against a total of 215, 
men in the Los Angeles area. Is that to your knowledge and experi- 
ence an accurate figure ? 

Mr. Love. No; by our records it is an inaccurate figure. 

Mr. Asuiey. Well, let me give you the breakdown on the men, and 
vou tell me where it is inaccurate: Gang complement, 8 hold men 
and you interrupt me when it is wrong—2 deck, 2 front, 5 dock, 1 dock 
leader, 2 combo. 

The CuarrMan. Two what? 

Mr. Love. Combination lift drivers. 

Mr. Asutry. And one hatch foreman. And then they have three- 
fifth’s foreman (shipping dock). 

Mr. Love. That figure is correct. Most of the time for a load-out 
gang, where they use 8 hold men, they do not always use 2 lift drivers, 
combination lift drivers. Some companies do and some don’t. The 
discharge gangs here, which is at least 50 percent of the work, there 
are many less men in the gangs. Oftentimes they do not have any 
dockmen. It is true that they have paid dockmen to palletize the 
cargo prior to the ship’s arrival and prior to the cargo going on the 
ship, and it could be that they have broken these figures down to 
include that. 

But in comparing them to the San Francisco manning scale, we 
know that the figure there probably should be much less than it is, 
because I have been up there personally and I have gone down through 
the warehouse and seen everybody doing work there exc ept longshore- 
men. So they are probably not included there. In that port the 
teamsters do the work that the dockmen do here. And you go aboard 
ship, the only time you see a longshoreman, and you see a lot ‘of people 
working there who are not longshoremen. At this port the carpenters, 
members of our union—it is a sategory—do all the shoring and bracing 
on the ship on the cargo. 
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Mr. Asuiey. Now, is this right? That the figure contained in this 
statistical report only reflects the size of a gang doing the loading of a 
ship; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Love. They have the load-out scale, which is the long gang. 

Mr. Asuiry. But this figure does not reflect the discharge gang / 

Mr. Love. That's right. Nor is it necessarily a true figure, and 
we say that it is not, where it calls for 6 dockmen on the load out, on 
this figure here. on this scale; because we know the same record that 
brought these figures will show that in the load-out operation all of 
the palletizing of the cargo is done in the daytime and that those men 
are working more or less continually, loading lift boards of cargo. 
Their speed does not depend on the lost time that is encountered con- 
tinually on ship gangs. They are working constantly. And when 
this cargo is started out in a direct movement or a movement to the 
ship, there are no dockmen there. They have done their work in the 
daytime or days before and gone. They will have a couple of swamp- 
ers around on the job. So I won't challenge the figure as such. I do 
know that they do not use anywhere near that many men on many, 
many jobs, 

I do say that in San Francisco, where the figure is lower, that we 
know why it is lower: that people other than longshoremen are doing 
longshore work. They have carpenters who are not longshoremen 
shoring and bracing. They have warehousemen, even ILWU ware- 
housemen, who do longshore work for some reason on the East Bay and 
all the warehouses and terminals there, who prepare the cargo for 
shipment the same as we do it here with longshoremen. It is long- 
shore work. So no doubt they only include the actual longshoremen 
here doing the operation. 

Mr. Casry. How is it the longshore union stands for people doing 
longshore work up there / 

Mr. Love. Well, during the war they let that work get aw ay from 
them, whatever the reasons were, and after the war they haven't been 
able to get it back. 

Mr. Casey. You got it back down here / 

Mr. Love. We never did give itaway. We kept it. 

Mr. Casry. So you don't dispute the fact that you have more men 
in a gang down here than they have in San Francisco / 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Casey. But it doesn’t necessarily mean the operation is more 
costly down here because they pay somebody to do the work / 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Asuiry. On page 15, Mr. Love, you talk about the discharge 
procedure and the use of six-man gangs in the hold of the ship. You 
state that not more than 4 men work at one time in the loading of cargo 
onto the platforms, which releases 2 men of the 6-man gang. Now, 
you state: 

On the other hand, all six of the men work together in opening the hatches, 
removing the beams, getting the gear rigged— 
and so forth. Do you feel that all six of these men are a necessary 
part of that gang for the work that is accomplished ? 

Mr. Love. Yes: and here is why. While they are doing the kind of 
work that is said here, there is generally no complaints from any 
operator, because if he had a hundred men standing by there he 
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couldn't use any more than four on modern-type ships where there is 
vear on each end of the hatch. He has a gang at each end of the 
hatch. And here is why they should get better tonnage, a little bit 
better in ports up the line, whether the ship is loading or discharging. 

Now, for instance, a Luckenbach ship will come in here fully loade d, 
und we are glad they come in loaded. We want them to come in fully 
loaded, that’s work. And they will uncover. They will rig the gear 
and uncover, and it is usually light carton stuff. There is only room 
to land a couple of boards, one on each side. Four men load those 
boards; the other two men are there. And they will work a while, and 
the other guy—that is where 4 on—and it should be 4 on and 2 off 
came from. And until they dig down into the wings, where they can 
work three boards, then everyone works. That is the way the union 
wants them to work and that is the way the _erre wants them to 
work. But in discharging the ship there is usually 3, 4 or 5 decks and 
squares to dig down in. As soon as they dig down into the first deck 
and dig bae k 3 feet, ordinarily with all the cargo fenced in, and it is 
ee Seattle, Portland, or San Francisco. Once in a while there will 
be a little pocket of Los Angeles cargo and occasionally half of the 
deck will come out. 

But, at any rate, when they do take up that square, 3 feet there, then 
they have got to start this process all over again, uncover the next deck, 
dig down. They will encounter the same thing. All right. Then 
they go on down to the bottom of the ship. And that cannot be helped. 
That is the way they have to load their ship. They load in many 
ports, all the way from Boston on down to Florida, and so forth, in 
the gulf. But the ship will go North, say it hits San Francisco. All 
they have got to do is uncover. No lost’ time digging down into the 
square, everyone can go to work. And you should put out a little 
more tonnage. 

Mr. AsHiry. What vou are saying is that Los Angeles is a port of 
first call and a port of last call. 

Mr. Love. Last call. 

Mr. Asuiry. It is unique, as opposed to San Francisco, for example, 
and that that uniqueness is reflected in the requirements for men and 
in the size of the gangs ? 

Mr. Love. Well, that is true, too. I mean it wasn’t exactly what 
I had in mind on this explaining why often we can’t use, say, all the 
men at one time. It is true that we get ships here that are coming 
clean, and they will load the whole thing here. Well, on those ocea- 
sions everyone works: they should work, they are supposed to work. 
There is no argument. 

But these same ships, savy, where we dug down on the way North, 
coming from the East, they will start loading out in Puget Sound 
somewhere, and they will put all of the New York lumber in the 
lower hold, and then they have got all of Boston or something else 
in the next deck, and so on. When they get here they also have cargo 
leaving this port for New York, Boston, and so on. So we have to 
uncover all the way down, throw that little bit down into the lower 
hold, cover it, work some more in the square for Boston and Tampa, 
and so on up the line. I mean it works both ways in this port. So we 
are confronted here, the industry is confronted, with that thing, that 
where our men are probably working just as hard, and so on, as any- 
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one else, that they are not going to show the tonnage probably that 
is shown in other ports that are in the middle of this thing. 

Mr. Asuxery. One last question, Mr. Love. You are familiar I am 
sure, with the studies which are conducted by the UAW-CI1O with 
reference to technological changes, automation, and so forth. 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Asuiey. Those studies also include the need for greater effi- 
ciency in the automobile industry. Iam wondering if any such studies 
are being made within the Longshoremen’s Union. I am wondering 
just how much interest has been shown in positively attacking the 
problem which faces the waterfront, namely, the lack of production 
to the extent that it does exist in this port. 

Mr. Love. A great amount of attention has been given to it. Mr. 
Bridges is going to touch on that; and he s says—and we agree with 
him—anything ‘to eliminate this hard back- breaking work, so long 
as whatever work is there we do it. He is going to touch on that. 

Mr. Asuiey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarman. Mr. Cederberg ¢ 

Mr. Crepersere. Mr. Love, who was president of your local prior 
to your election in 1951? 

Mr. Love. Mr. Pete Moore, who is our regional director. 

Mr. Ceperserc. We have talked a great deal about the problems of 
labor in regard to this situation here at Los Angeles, and, of course, 
you are the expert witness in that regard. But in your position as 
president of the local I assume vou come in contact with management 
and manager negotiations ? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Creperserc. Would you care to tell the committee some of the 
problems that you incur in discussing your problems with manage- 
ment’ In other words, there must be some deficiencies there as well. 

Mr. Love. No; I can say we ordinarily find the employers that we 
negotiate with down here very pleasant and pretty easy to negotiate 
with, and so on. 

Mr. Casey. Is that a deficiency in itself? 

Mr. Love. No: that doesn’t mean it is a deficiency. 

Mr. Ceperserc. You stated just a minute ago that some of these 
statements that were made yesterday and possibly today were not true. 
What statements were not true? 

Mr. Love. But I excluded the employers. I said prior to their testi- 
mony. I was referring to some of the charges made by people who 
came in here without any factual support of what they said. At the 
outset, the mayor of this city, and a couple of other people followed 
him, and in the honest testimony of a person who had worked 214 
months on the waterfront and was telling us how good 1 apron was 
in comparison to another, and they had no effect on efficiency. That 
is the kind of testimony I was referring to. 

Mr. Crperserc. You brought up the mayor’s report here now. 
Counsel has questioned you quite considerably regarding that report, 
and I have not heard you really refute anything in the report as yet. 

Mr. Love. I said that on his tonnage we certainly would like to see 
his figures in support. of them. 

Mr. CeprerserG. But you couldn’t say they were not true? 
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Mr. Love. Well, until he tells us where it is done so we can check 
it, I will say that it is impossible to do it. That is why 1 want to know 
where it happened. Maybe I am wrong. 

Mr. Ceperserc. What other part of the report is not true! 

Mr. Love. On the mayor’s report? That part about the people of 
San Pedro who serve on juries, who refuse to find anyone that he 
wants them to find guilty when they go before a jury trial in San 
Pedro; and a lot of other things are true. I mean I don’t have the 
report before me, or I could run down them. 

Mr. Casry. Such as stealing the propellers off ships, for instance ? 

Mr. Love. And we don’t steal the propellers off the ships that he 
mentions. We don’t do that. 

Mr. AsHtey. What about the testimony of the mayor with refer- 
ence to Mr. Lawrence? 

Mr. Love. I am glad—if that’s what you mean, I am glad you re- 
ferred to that. I would like to go into great detail. I like to play 
a little politics when I am not in union office myself. And I played 
some with this mayor and was one of the people that supported him 
for mayor, but much to my regret, and made a postive recommenda- 
tion to him about forming this committee and who should be on it, 
and named four people that should be on it, and all four people were. 
I don’t know whether he listened to me or not, because I submitted it 
to his then secretary, Mr. Bill Montgomery. And it so happened that 
he appointed all four people that I recommended. I was looking for 
a letter or two letters that I thought I had in regard to what he said 
about Mr. Lawrence. It so happens that I knew when Mr. Lawrence 
was appointed there and talked some about it, and we thought it was 
a fine thing that the mayor was doing at the time. And we were 
anxious to have someone appointed to the committee who could devote 
some time to it and who would be of help to the committee. And in 
regard to the charges that the mayor made, I think an answer should 
go in the record, and I would like to give that answer. It is to Mayor 
Norris Poulson, Los Angeles city hall, Los Angeles, Calif. 

DEAR MAyor PouLson: It is with deep regret that I must inform you that it is 
imperative that I resign from your harbor committee. I have been very inter- 
ested, as you know, in the development of Los Angeles Harbor, but work in my 
own job is of such a volume that I will not be able to carry on the duties that 
will be necessary by your committee. 

However, in resigning I would like to recommend a man who is the president 
of the ILW Southern California District Council, who will represent all of the 
ILW locals of this area, has a full knowledge of the workings of the harbor. He 
knows the harbor and would have more time to devote to such a job. Therefore, 
I recommend to you the appointment of Mr. George Love, of 727 Weymouth 
Avenue, San Pedro, telephone number Terminal 28111. I am sure that you know 
Mr. Love and know of his qualifications. 

I have discussed this briefly with Mr. Overton, and he, too, believes that some- 
one that has the complete knowledge of the harbor should be appointed in my 
place. That is the reason that I recommend Mr. Love, who I am sure you know. 
He has been active in the affairs of this organization for many years, and I 
repeat he has a complete knowledge of the harbor and its needs. 

Again expressing my regret for the necessity for me to resign, but rest assured 
that if there are any recommendations or any help that I can give the committee, 
I will be glad to do so. Thanking you for appointing me to the harbor commit- 
tee. It has been a pleasure to work with them for this short period, and rest 
assured that the interests of not only the Los Angeles Harbor will still be para- 
mount to me, but interest in the affairs of the entire city of Los Angeles. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM 8S. LAWRENCE, 
President, ILW Local 13. 
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And he received this answer from the office of the mayor, city hall, 
Los Angeles, June 23, 1954: 


Mr. WILLIAM S. LAWRENCE, 
President, Longshore Local 13, ILWU, Wilmington, Calif. 


Dear Mr. LAwreNce: Your letter of resignation from the Citizens Harbor 
Committee dated June 15, 1954, has been received by me. Because of your ex- 
pressed feelings, I am accepting your resignation. I appreciate your having 
given your time and service to this committee, and it is most generous of you to 
offer your help to me or the committee in the future. In the event such a need 
arises, you may be sure I shall avail myself of your offer. 

As yet I have not had an opportunity to consider a replacement for you. If 
I decide to fill the vacancy created by your resignation, I shall give careful con- 
sideration to the appointment of Mr. George Love, whom you recommend. 

With best wishes I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Norris Poutson, Mayor. 


I also have one thing further in regard to the mayor, some of these 
things his own committee said. This is a recap of the tour of the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach port by the mayor’s harbor study committee 
under date of May 25, 1954. Present on the tour: Mr. Eugene Over- 
ton (chairman), Mr. Harold Shapiro, Mr. William S. Lawrence, Mr. 
Gilbert C. Van Camp, Mr. T. W. Buchholz, Mr. Emerson Spear, J. T. 
Gilbride, Vincent Thomas, and Wayne B. Cave. 


The committee formed a motor caravan at the Matson terminals, Wilmington, 
and, as approved at the organizational meeting, devoted the afternoon to viewing 
eargo facilities in Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors. 

The intent was for members to familiarize themselves with recent progress at 
both ports as well as view obsolescent facilities, particularly through the eyes of 
Members Buchholz and Lawrence, long experienced in cargo handling. 

This report, then, recounts the tour chronologically, starting with a view of the 
new Matson terminal with its high lines, low lines, clear spans at either end 
and the double-decked passenger area amidships, as well as the vast open area 
and parking space in the rear. 

The committee next viewed Long Beach’s new pillarless freight sheds on pier 
A at berths 6, 7, and 10, and the storage sheds adjacent to berths 8 and 9. Eloi 
Amar, port manager of the Long Beach Harbor Department, escorted the commit- 
tee in this area. He stressed the facility of the pillarless sheds, the open areas, 
the warehousing back from the front. Amar pointed out the productiveness of 
the open areas in storing cotton, steel, barrels of asphalt and pointed to one 
nearby warehouse which, he said, last year stored 550,000 cases of canned goods 
netting the city an 11 percent return. 

Returning to Los Angeles Harbor the committee got its first glimpse at older 
sheds when it examined berth 228, Terminal Island, a one-story shed built in 
1928. Buchholz and Lawrence cited its narrowness, its clutter of pillars and 
its numerous tracks. They suggested widening the shed and reducing the number 
of low-line tracks, conceived when trains handled 90 percent of the cargo, whereas 
trucks handle that 90 percent now. 

The committee viewed berth 250, occupied by General Steamship Corp., a 
two-story structure erected in 1925. This facility’s obsolescence also was 
pointed out—the obstructions and the costliness of utilizing the upper floor served 
by elevator and ramp. “Both are impractical,” it was said, “and the operation is 
extremely costly to whomever the goods belong. The theory of any two-story 
shed is impractical for economical cargo handling.” 

From that shed the committee looked across the channel to berth 90, San 
Pedro, built in 1923 as one of the city’s earliest and narrowest of transit sheds. 
Buchholz said it held only 1,500 tons whereas modern ships often handle 5,000 
tons or more at a single dock. It is definitely obsolete and should be razed. 
Lawrence stressed the inconvenience of trying to segregate cargo in such a shed, 
“perhaps delaying its movement upwards of a week.” 

Berths 174, 175, 176, 177, and 178, Wilmington (now assigned to Williams, 
Dimond & Co., and used some by other lines) were viewed and the viewers were 
told these sheds well could be widened by 40 feet. As their present width is 
120 feet, the widening of these sheds would be equivalent to gaining in excess of 
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a much needed shed. These facilities were declared well tied in with ware- 
housing and open storage in the rear areas. 

After driving through berths 177-181, the committee visited American President 
Lines terminals at berths 153-154, described as “modernized in all respects 
because of a disastrous fire.” 

From berth 145, Buchholz pointed north to the inner end of West Basin which 
he declared a desirable site for future development upon removal of the 
drawbridge. (Los Angeles Harbor Department has committed itself to bear 
$600,000 of such expense and the Southern Pacific has pledged to pay some 
dependent on how much the Federal Government will appropriate for such 
purpose. ) 

Final spots viewed were berths 187 and 188. Berth 187 was described as old 
and narrow and that little could be done to relieve such condition because of 
industrial improvements adjacent. Berths 188 and 189 are equipped with only 
single high line tracks and it was pointed out if this were to be corrected it 
would merely mean reducing the warehouse area, which is not desired. 

Committeemen then returned to the starting point and the meeting was 
concluded. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WAYNE B. CAVE and T. W. BucHHorz. 

Now, this shows, Mr. Cederberg, that some of the claims of the 
mayor naturally we disagree with. It also shows that at the outset the 
committee started right out doing what the mayor recently ap ypointed 
his committee to do and instructed them to do, which was to get in and 

see what could be done in the line of modernizing the terminal facili- 

ties and what new ones were needed, and so forth. And his commit- 
tee did get into the things he explicity told them not to do. And we 
disagree with all of that. We hold that the things that he raised 
here, the char ges of pilfering and of how many tons of car go per hour 
of handling, that the longshoremen are running the shipping out of the 
harbor, are all not only not true, but they are in direct contradiction 
of the facts that are accumulated by Government agencies, and that 
is the only one who does accumulate these facts. The Government is 
the only one that accumulates the total number of ships arrived. 
They are the only ones that accumulate decrease, decline or more or 
less of the cargo in and over the docks, what the cargo is, if it is dry 
cargo, lumber, oil products. And according to all of the official ree- 
ords more ships come in each year, these ships that come in carry 
more, and the overall tonnage of dry cargo, which is what we are 
primarily interested in and which is the cause of the committee being 
here, because all of these things that we have talked about are the 
ones that are affected by the handling of dry cargo. It is getting 
bigger every year. So we don’t like it when thes say that we are 
down there str: angling the community and running ships out of the 
harbor and that it is going to be a ghos t harbor, because it is not. All 
the facts are opposite. So certainly Wwe are against what the mayor 
said. 

Mr. Ceperserc. While you might be against some of the things in 
his report, obviously from the testimony we have had here, and some 
of it was brought out by the stevedores’ testimony when Mr. Paul was 
here, it corroborates some of that report. 

Mr. Love. Which part? 

Mr. Ceperserc. As a matter of fact, you have agreed yourself that 
some of these things exist and you are going to take action to correct 
them. 

Mr. Love. The things in the mayor's report ? 

Mr. Creperserc. Some of them. 
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Mr. Love. Which ones? 

Mr. Crperserc. Well, four-on and four-off, many of those items 
that we are talking about. 

Mr. Love. Right. We talked about those and we agree. 

Mr. CreperserG. So there are parts that you agree with and parts 
that you don’t agree with. 

Mr. Love. That’s right. If you want to put it that way, yes. 

Mr. Creperserc. That is all U have. 

The Cu. \IRMAN, Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Atten. Mr. Love, you have not said anything about this 
problem of how high the piles should be. I think that is the only one 
you haven’t talked about. 

Mr. Love. Well, I would like to talk just a little bit about that, too, 
because formerly—and it was before the advent of the palletized 
operation and depalletized—high piling was usually done more on 
sack cargo than any other type of cargo. It was feed, cottonseed meal, 
and it would come in and they would employ the regular dock gang 
that would go usually shoulder high. And then they would have 
other dockmen on top of the pile and they would pass up to the dock- 
men, and they w wild stack it up by hand. And they could get prob- 
ably in this room about, I suppose almost 10,000 sacks, 8, 000. They 
would fill it right up. But if you put all the sacks zm can get into 
this room on lift boards, you wouldn’t get probably 1,200 sacks in 
here, if you stow them in the manner that they are stowed on lift 
boards in the harbor, because they make a run or tier. They might 
even if they go as high as they c: y go 5 loads high, 6 high. 
They then have to leave room: They es to remain within the regu- 
lations of the Coast Guard, the fire department, on having room ‘be- 
tween cargo tiers and the house. The thickness of the board 
eliminates, naturally, room where sacks would be, and the distance 
between the tiers and piles. So, naturally, in determining how many 
sacks you stow in so many square feet, in a high pile you don’t get 
nearasmany. But they don’t use near the manpower, either. So the 
city will lose revenue on the cargo probably not being piled so high. 
They pile it up on lift boards now instead of in big piles of sacks. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mailliard? 

Mr. Mamuiarp. No. 

Mr. CreperserG. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I want to compli- 
ment the witness, too. I think he has been an excellent witness and 
very frank with us, 

Mr. Love. Thank you very much. 

The Cnamman. Mr. Love, in addition to the problems that were 
cited to this committee with respect to your harbor and the invitation 
we received from both labor and management to come see your harbor, 
we are interested in the advancement of the American merchant 
marine, American-flag ships. Instead of decreasing on the high seas, 
we want to see them increase. 

On page 3 you made the statement, “Ships don’t operate like fac- 
tories.” Ships are more susceptible to labor problems than factories; 
aren’t they ? 

Mr. Love. 





Yes, sir; Iam sure they are. 
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The Cuatrman. And ships are an important part of the economic 
segment of this Nation ? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir; and we are 

The CHamman. Are you interested in a system of getting ships in 
a competitive position with labor as factories are ? 

Mr. Love. We are—I am not sure I understand you. But I want 
to say this: That we are in complete agreement with you, that we 
want all of the cargo that can possibly be hauled. We want it on the 
American bottom, not on foreign bottom, and we want more Ameri- 
can ships on the high seas also for the same reasons that you do— 
more jobs for good American citizens. 

The Cuatrman. Now, go ahead and tell me just what we can do 
to accomplish what you and I desire. 

Mr. Love. All right. The No. 1 thing especially that confronts 
the American seaman—and when we referred to the factory I meant 
that there they go to work at 8 o’clock in the morning and work until 
5 o'clock. 

The Cuamman. Well, we are all frank with each other. We all 
beheve in organized labor. We want to improve the conditions of 
working people. We want people to get good salaries, good pay. But 
vou and I agree that ships are vulnerable ? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

The Cnatrman. A ship that is loaded at the dock, the stockholders, 
the company is in a vulnerable position. Now, we don’t want to stop 
them from striking if they want to strike. But what are we going 
to do to place that ship i in a better position ? 

Mr. Love. We are going to have, and if possible—and I think it is 
possible—without Government intervention, we are going to have to 
have more cooperation and a closer touch in organization between 
the employers and the union, being the union is as strong as it is, 
peeuaae we certainly do have a big say-so. TI mean not only our union 
but all the maritime unions have a big say on what h: appens to that 
ship and how it is going to be loaded, how fast, who is going to sail 
on it, how many men are going to sail it, how many men are going 
to load it. And it certs ainly s seems to me that we are going to have to 
vet together someway and work these things out to keep our ships on 
there and to keep them sailing fully loaded and in a way that they 
can compete with foreign Jands. 

The CyatrmMan. Now, you give us your ideas about this. What 
can be done? 

Mr. Love. Well, the actual solution—I don’t want to steal anything 
from our international president. I know that he is going to talk 
on that. 

The Cratrman. Who is that? 

Mr. Love. Mr. Bridges. 

The CHarrman. I want to hear from you some, too. You have made 

good witness. 

Mr. Love. All right. Well, on the actual way they are going to 
have to try and do the things that we have tried to do in this local 
I think is to decasualize the industry as much as possible, which means 
that instead of having 2 or 3 seamen for every ship on the beach that 
they would have enough seamen to sail the ships and with a large 
enough force standing behind them on the beach, so that they, too, 
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will eventually get a job without spending a year or 8 months on the 
beach waiting for a berth on a ship; then after getting the job, not 
knowing how long they are going to be there. Things have to be 
worked out like that. 

The things that are cost items are tough when it comes to union par- 
ticipation. We realize that most of the operators have to have Gov- 
ernment help, and that is a big factor. We feel that in order to 
enable the American ships to cooperate on these competitive runs, 
which the most highly competitive of all is the intercoastal run, that 
we don’t see any justification of charging American ships that are 
engaged in strictly intercoastal service a “fee for going through the 
Panama Canal; or, if they are going to be charged that, their toll fees 
certainly should be greatly reduced. We don’t see how to revise the 
treaty there that there would be no discrimination as to whether they 
are foreign ships or American ships. We feel that the other American 
ships that are in competition with foreign ships on runs other than 
intercoastal, certainly they should pay their usual fees, that the foreign 
ships pay, and so on; but not on intercoastal. 

We feel that there is a lot of things like that that would contribute 
to a better planned operation of ships and something that would in- 
duce private capital to invest their money in these ships, because 
certainly it is about the worst risk of all now, and we know that: and 
many things like that. 

The Cuamman. Well, you are right there where you see it all the 
time. You have not touched on man: agement. 

Mr. Love. You mean 

The CHarrman. Have you got any criticism? Do you know any- 
thing about management? How management from your observation 
could improve the operation of their ships ? 

Mr. Love. Well, I know one way that I think would help. I mean 
Tam talking about the longshore end of it. 

The Cuarrman. You go ahead and talk. You talk about manage- 
ment, the operation of ships. 

Mr. Love. I think that management at times could be a little more 
firm on the insisting of observance of the contract, as they are entitled 
to, to the length of a contract once it is negotiated. While we like to 
be strong, we feel that they should in some instances be a little stronger. 
Not that they are not strong; they are plenty strong. But sometimes 
they are not too strong, I wills say. That is not only the negotiating of 
the conract and saying here it is to the various operators, but in the 
day-to-day enforcement in some instances. 

The Carman. Well, suppose you say to management that this 
ship is down here at the pier half loaded, that you are going to have 
to do this, that or the other. Now, you just have got them over a 
barrel; haven't you ? 

Mr. Love. Sometimes we do, and we have realized that, and as 
indicated, we have stopped that practice. We would rather go in 
and sit down and break out the contract. 

The CHarrMan. What do you mean? Would you go on and load 
the ship and let the ship sail and negotiate it later? 

Mr. Love. We do that now. 

The Cuamrman. That is the only way it is going to be done. If 
you tie that ship to the dock, management is just in a hell of a fix. 
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Mr. Love. All right. Now, at one time, as I outlined there, we 
had job action, and we said no work until we settled it. And there 
was a good reason for it, because prior to 1948 we let the ships sail, 
and then nobody wanted to talk about the grievance. And if it was 
the matter of paying, the men never got paid half the time. They said, 
“Oh, the ship’s gone; see us the next one.” So we told—at that time 
we said to employers, “Look, we are willing to start cutting down 
on this practice,” and we gradually cut down until now we don’t knock 
ships off any more. We don’t, unless it is safety. We have got to 
find some good experience here in operating like this. If you will 
really come in good faith and talk to us about these disputes and 
if we are right agree with us, and if it is a matter that there should 
be pay involved for someone, that he gets his pay, and ao us some 
good faith on this, why, we will gr adually make this thing better. 
It has happened. 

The CHamman. Now, talk a little bit along this line. You see 
the management, the warehouse, and the office, and on the ship, man- 
agement of the ship, not the sailors. What can be done from your 
observation to improve that ? 

Mr. Love. Well, one thing, the utilization. There are longshore 
forces and facilities and utilization in some cases. 

The Cyatrman. We have talked about longshore. I am talking 
about these people that really manage the ships. 

Mr. Love. Well, there I want to be frank. I don’t think that I am 
an expert in the management of a shipping company. 

The CuamrMan. Well, you see a lot of them, though ? 

Mr. Lover. I see a lot of them; yes. 

The CuarrMan. You know, some people that are not qualified can 
tell you something better than some of these people that testify as 
professionals. 

Mr. Lover. Well, sometimes they can. But in this case, with all 
the talented shipowners we have present, why, I would rather not 
iry and expli iin the solution te their problems. 

The CHarrman. Well, we are going to conclude with this: From 
your testimony and from the conditions under which this committee 
came here, can this committee go away with an understanding from 
you and believe in it that the conditions that have been complained 
of here in Los Angeles will shortly be cleared up? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. We will do all we can within our power. Legit- 
imate claims they have to do something about. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, sir. You have been a fine 
witness. 

Mr. Love. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. We will conclude this hearing until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock, at which time Mr. Bridges w ill be the witness. 

‘(Wher eupon, at 5:20 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Friday, October 21, 1955.) 








STUDY OF HARBOR CONDITIONS IN LOS ANGELES 
AND LONG BEACH 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1955 


Untrep States House or Representatives, 
SpeciaL LoNGsHoRE COMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHant’ MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 22, 
United States Post Office and Courthouse Building, Hon. Herbert C. 
Bonner, chairman, presiding. 

Committee members present: Representatives Elford A. Ceder- 
berg, Thomas Ludlow Ashley, John H. Ray, John J. Allen, Jr., Wil- 
ham S. Maillard. 

Staff members present: Ralph E. Casey, chief counsel, and John M. 
Drewry, counsel. 

The CuamrMan. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this morning will be Mr. Harry Bridges. 


STATEMENTS OF HARRY BRIDGES, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, CALIF.; AND WILLIAM GLAZIER, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 


The Cuarman. Mr. Bridges, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Brinces. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmaAn. Do you care to read your statement ? 

Mr. Brinces. Well, it is a pretty lengthy statement, Mr. Congress- 
man. It was my intention to read it, but I think I will summarize 
it and put it into the record, and then in the course of the hearings, I 
think I might be able to help the committee more by going into some 
of the matters that seem to have had more emphasis than what this 
statement refers to. 

The CHatrmMan. You have heard the general discussion and com- 
ment. You know exactly what we are driv ing at ? 

Mr. Brinces. Right. My prepared statement was built around 
what I thought was the most important problem, and I think it is, 
and the other things in a way flow from it and are in the nature of a 
somewhat different. problem. 

I mean the shortage of gangs at certain times and why, and what 
should be done and what is being done to correct them. That is what 
my statement was more or less aimed at. 

The Cuatrman. Approximately what would the time required to 
read your statement be? 
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Mr. Bripers. Oh, I guess—let me see, it probably would be 15 
minutes. 

The Catan. I think you had better read the statement. 

Mr. Brinees. All right, I will do that. 

Mr. Casry. That is a long statement. It will be an hour. 

Mr. Brinces. I think it would be much longer. As Mr. Casey points 
out, it is more likely to be an hour; a lot more than 15 minutes. It 
is 37 pages. 

The Cuatrman. You just proceed then. 

Mr. Brincrs. As I say, I might do a better job summarizing. The 
way I would like to proceed is to take, say, Mr. Paul's statement, which 
I think was a well worked out and is a very good statement, and go 
down that statement point by point and discuss it. 

The Ciairman. You proceed in your own manner. 

(The statement is as follows :) 








STATEMENT OF Harry BRIDGES, INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT, ILWU 





I, INTRODUCTION 





The ILWU, as I pointed out in my statement before the committee on July 
18, 1955, welcomes any effort by this body to help bring about stability of labor 
relations in the maritime industry. 

The present hearings, as the committee members know, came about as a result 
of certain testimony received by this committee in its Washington hearings of 
June and July 1955. Charges have been made, both in the hearings and in 
the columns of the public press, that the port of Los Angeles is “the worst port 
in the United States” and that it is well on the way to becoming a “ghost 
port.” Almost in the same breath it has been repeatedly alleged that the ills 
of the port are primarily due to the policies and practices of the longshoremen 
in this port—_the members of ILWU Loeal 13. 

The impression has been left with this committee that the ship delays of 
May, June, and July 1955 and the allegedly higher stevedoring costs in this 
port were primarily the result of longshore gang shortages and slowdowns by the 
longshoremen on the job—conditions, so it is claimed, brought about by the actions 
of the ILWU local union of this port and within the power of the local union 
to meet and to remedy. 

At the very outset I want to say that this is an incorrect picture of conditions 
in the port, and of the causes and significance of the gang shortages and the 
variation in production as between this port and others. 

Our testimony is, therefore, directed to the problem of manpower availability 
and manpower utilization in this port. 

Since the committee wants the facts on this matter, we are prepared to present 
them as we honestly see them. We have no intention of using this testimony for 
the purpose of “taking on” the many loose charges about longshore practices 
and longshore operations which now burden the record of the committee. 

It is unfortunate that so much sound and fury has already been whipped up 
without proper reference to fact or foundation. Our experience has always 
been that no good purpose is ever served by debating an issue in the public press 
when it properly belongs—and can only be resolved—in the give and take of 
collective bargaining around the negotiating table. 

Meaningless productivity and cost figures have been tossed about, and 4 
temporaray shortage of longshore gangs has been inflated out of all relation to 
the developments which brought it about. In addition, in some way it has 
been inferred that the squeeze of those particular days in May, June, and July 
was either deliberately forced by the union or welcomed by us. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

As we will show, the kind of problem the Los Angeles Harbor faced in May, 
June, and July 1955 is one which is not unique in this or any other port in the 
world. The usual peaks and valleys of steamship arrivals and departures were 
unfortunately, aggravated by certain other developments which together pro 
duced a situation which was serious for the time in which it persisted. 
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We have no intention of minimizing the matter under investigation. But 
we wish the committee to see it in its proper setting and Within the framework 
of the kind of manpower demands a longshore union must be prepared to meet. 

Nor do we intend, in our presentation, to ignore those practices, customs, or 
policies of either the employers or the union in the port which might tend in the 
course of a manpower shortage to prolong and spread the problem. 

Finally, the committee members should bear in mind that the working prac- 
tices, dispatching system, and port rules in the port of Los Angeles, as well as 
all other ports on the west coast, are the result of joint negotiations between the 
ILWU and the Pacific Maritime Association. Our collective-bargaining agree- 
ment is the framework within which both parties operate and will continue to 
operate in the future. 

Before analyzing how manpower is used, or misused, in this port I want to 
give the committee some background on those operations of the port and of the 
unior Which have a direct bearing on the matter before you. 


Il. THE LOS ANGELES HARBOR 
1. The port 

The port of Los Angeles is one of the fastest-growing ports in the United 
States. The industrial, commercial, agricultural, and transportation industries, 
backed up from the waterfront, have been expanding at a great rate; and we 
expect them to continue to do so in the years ahead. This steady growth, most 
intensive in the past 10 years, by itself has put new demands on the cities’ port 
facilities and the men who work there. 

There is no question in our minds that this kind of long-term growth in the 
tlow of tonnage through the port demands an increase in the number of registered 
longshoremen permanently attached to the labor force and permanently avail- 
able to meet this increased manpower demand. 

The record shows that the union-employer labor relations committee in the 
port of Los Angeles has recognized this problem and that through joint negotia- 
tions between the employers and the union additional men have been added to 
the longshore work force of the port. 

We concede that the local union has moved slowly and cautiously on this 
front. But we feel that such caution is necessary and understandable. Admit- 
tedly, the steamship operators are always, when they need more men, impatient 
to expand the labor force. But the union has to live with the problem of spread- 
ing idleness among more men when the work falls off—as it inevitably does. 

Many of the alarming stories you gentlemen have heard about the shape 
this port is in are far from true. Look at the record of most recent years. 

(a) In 1952 Mr. Bernard J. Caughlin, then acting general manager of the 
port, had this to say, as reported in the New York Times, November 21, 1952: 

“* * * more and more commerce is being drawn to the port because of its 
excellent facilities. Among these (are) its deep channel, ample docking facili- 
ties, minimum of cargo handling, and steadily improving labor conditions. * * * 
The port of Los Angeles * * * is nearing the end of its most prosperous year 
in a decade, etc. * * *” 

(b) The reports of the United States Department of Commerce show that in 
the following year, 1953, the port of Los Angeles ranked first among all west 
coast ports in total tonnage handled. The total of exports and imports through 
the port in 1953 represented a 39-percent increase over 1952. 

(c) At the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1954, the following revealing 
news item appeared in the Commercial News, November 15, 1954: 

“Already estimated to be Los Angeles Harbor’s best year in its 100-year his 
tory, both as to tonnage and as to gross receipts, the 1953-54 fiscal year was 
even better than anticipated by final figures revealed yesterday by the municipal 
department. 

“The figures indicate that the port of Los Angeles leads all municipal harbors 
in the United States in tonnage, ship arrivals, and gross revenue.” 

(d) For the 12 months ending December 31, 1954, the total tonnage moving 
through the port had gained 15 percent over 1953. In fact, foreign shipping 
commerce through the post of Los Angeles in 1954 led the Nation. The national 
level of exports and imports in 55 major United States harbors for 1954 was 
about level with 1953; Los Angeles was the only port to forge ahead (Pacific 
Shipper, August 8, 1955). 

(e) There is no reason to doubt that when the 1955 totals are available they 
will show that the port handled more ships, more tonnage, and earned more 
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revenue this year than last. In each of the first 8 months of this year, with 
the exception of May, more ships arrived in port than in the same months in 
1954. In fact, a spokesman for the Los Angeles Harbor has already predicted 
that gross revenues will soar to $5,900,000 in this fiscal year as compared to 
$9,561,578 in last (Pacific Export-Import News, October 1955). 

Thus the port is not only booming but it’s growing at a faster rate than any 
other port on the west coast. 

Although more and more ships are coming into the port (and the newer ships 
are bigger and faster, with greater carrying capacity and speedier gear) their 
arrivals and departures are not scheduled uniformly over any period of time. 
Each steamship operator determines his own schedule to fit his own commit- 
ments and needs; as a result this port—like any other—is marked by the usual 
peaks and valleys of ship arrivals. These peaks and valleys, of course, show up 
as employment or idleness for the longshoremen in the port. 

Although peaks and valleys are a normal fact in the longshore industry every- 
where, Los Angeles—as compared to San Francisco, for example—has a greater 
and sharper variation in ups and downs of ship arrivals and departures. As a 
result of routes, scheduling, and the handling of cargo—over which, of course, 
the union has no control—one finds a greater tendency for ships to bunch up in 
Los Angeles than elsewhere on the west coast. This tends to make the demand 
for longshoremen more erratic than is the case in other ports. 

Finally, this port provides shoreside facilities of varying kinds. Many are 
very old and inefficient; some are new and modern. They cover a wide range, 
and this, of course, affects the speed and efficiency with which cargo is discharged 
and loaded and the ship turned around. 

Moving cargo is a total operation. The speed with which the hook moves 
from hold to dock and back is not solely determined by the speed of the ship's 
gear or the number of winches available to each hatch. Increasing the operat- 
ing efficiency of the cargo-handling equipment shipside is not, all other things 
remaining the same, going to result in an automatic and equal increase in the 
speed with which cargo is moved. 

Shoreside facilities have to be improved to get the benefit of improvements in 
ships’ gear. 

As Prof. L. B. Chapman, marine transportation at MIT, pointed out: 

“Stevedoring cannot be considered independent of the layout and operation 
of the port facilities. The layout and equipment of the piers and transit sheds 
and the efficiency with which the berths are operated usually exert as much in- 
fluence on the time spent in port as the actual transfer of the cargo between 
ship and pier.” 

2. The labor force 

The ILWU local union of this port in conjunction with the employers provide 
the longshoremen who handle the cargo in this port. The conditions under 
which the men become available for work, are assigned to jobs and work on the 
job, are laid down by the coastwide collective bargaining agreement and the local 
port rules jointly negotiated with the employers’ association. Differences of in- 
terpretation or application are settled in the sessions of the port’s joint labor 
relations committee. 

Every stage in a longshoreman’'s relationship to the industry—from his regis- 
tration to his retirement on a pension—has been and continues to be the result 
of joint employer-union negotiations. 

The decasualization of the Pacific coast waterfront has been in effect for 
21 years. Under the joint procedures we have worked out each regular long- 
shoreman has been assured an equal share of all the available work in the 
port. and an equalization of earnings with his fellow longshoremen., 

As a result, the average longshoreman in the port of Los Angeles earned over 
$5,000 in 1954. He is a respected and responsible citizen in his community, a 
homeowner and a family man. 

I can't help pointing out to the committee that last year in the port of New 
York the Bi-State Waterfront Commission registered 35,000 longshoremen in 
the face of a peak demand that never exceeds 16,000 jobs. Nearly two-thirds 
of the men, as a result of this situation, earned less than $3,000 in 1954.. The 
average New York longshoreman made only 880 hours in 1954, or not quite 21 
40-hour weeks in the 52 weeks of the year. 

Because the demand for longshoremen varies widely from day to day and 
from week to week, longshoremen must be available for work 7 days a week. 
We never know from week to week whether the port will be full of ships or the 
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hiring hall will be full of idle longshoremen. As a result, longshoremen have 
to be ready to work day or night, in good weather or foul, when called upon to 
do so. And they do just that. 

Obviously the union cannot be expected to have longshoremen on hand at 
all times equal in number to the total of the peak demands of each steamship 
company. The labor demands of each employer fluctuate widely, and usually in 
io set pattern either with his past demands for men or with the demands of 
his competitors. If there were a set schedule of ships and cargoes we would 
have no problem in determining the ideal labor force to fit the needs of the 
port. But the industry is still a casual one. 

When the demand for longshoremen is less than the number of registered 
men available and ready to work, the hiring hall and dispatch system works 
to spread the idleness—and available work—equally among all. 

On the other hand, when the demand exceeds the registered list and when 
ship delays build up temporarily—as in the second quarter of 1953 and again 
in May, June and July of this year—the union, in cooperation with the em 
ployers, takes steps to alleviate the short-run gang shortage. Among other 
things other ILWU and other union locals supply unemployed men; a system 
of rotary dispatching to share the work was operated in 1953 in the California 
State Employment Service, skilled men have moved from dock back to ship 
work, and gangs and skilled men have been traveled from other ports. Port 
working rules have been relaxed, and all available men have been urged to work 
7 days a week until the port returned to normal. 

Temporary gang shortages have thus been alleviated by these and othe 
similar expedients, 


III. MANPOWER DEMAND IN LOS ANGELES 
(a) Unusual features 


Along with the peaks and valleys normally associated with ship arrivais and 
departures, and the “bunching” already referred to, the port of Los Angeles has 
certain other uncommon features which affect the manner in which manpower 
is utilized. 

There is an unusual concentration in this port of ships which arrive for their 
first or last port of call. In the first port of call are all of the westbound inter- 
coastal ships and many transpacific vessels. Similarly, eastbound, transpacifie 
and South American bound vessels touch in here as their last port of call. 

This shows up in the rate at which tonnage is moved on these vessels. Every 
steamship operator knows that even on a ship handling one kind of cargo long 
shore production will vary widely as between the output at the midpart of the 
job and that at the start and the finish. 

The initial and final stages of both loading and discharging operations are 
more arduous and more time consuming than the intermediate stage. This, 
incidentally, is one of the reasons why it is impossible to measure output with 
uny precision in dock work or to standardize each job to insure that it is done 
under the same conditions from hour to hour. As the men dig deeper into the 
cargo they are able to move more of it per hour until they are far back in the 
Wings of the hatch. 

Thus in a port where there are an unusual number of first discharges and 
ast load-ons, the production of a longshore gang cannot properly be compared 
to that in a port where the gangs get the full run of the job and the benefit of 
the intermediate part of the operation. 

Another facet of this same problem is apparent when a westbound intercoastal 
Vessel, loaded with a general cargo, comes into port. She may have only a few 
tons of cargo in 1 or 2 hatches, but the time spent—and number of men used 
uncovering and rigging the gear is no less than that required to discharge both 
hatches entirely. Again, the composition of the cargo varying from cartons, 
bundles, barrels, rugs, steel rods, and kegs means frequent changes in gear and 
in operation. 

On the other hand, a ship arriving already loaded with a space here and a 
space there for dribs and drabs of cargo to be delivered to 16 different ports in 
South America presents the same problem in reverse. And production is slow 
and the work is tough. 

One longshore gang recently reported discharging 1,400 tons of steel in two 

hour shifts. The same gang came back to work loading bales of cotton on a 
Japanese ship already well loaded with machinery. They had to shift ma- 

hinery around and manhandle the cotton in and around the cargo already 
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aboard. They worked harder loading 16 tons of cotton in 9 hours than 700 tons 
of steel in the same stretch of time. 
The port of Los Angeles not only has a disproportionate number of first dis- 
charges and last load-ons, it also handles many small cargo lots. Our experience 
in other west coast ports has normally been that when tonnage declines man- 
power needs drop in proportion. In Los Angeles there have been periods when 
tonnage declined or remained constant and the number of ship arrivals increased. 
As a result, manpower needs were level or even went up a trifle. 
(b) Measuring efficiency 
It is extremely difficult to measure the comparative efficiency of longshore 
operations between different ports, or even between different ships or cargoes 
in the same port. This is so because each job is so different from every other. 
For the information of the committee—as far as we know—the most detailed 
production records ever maintained in the industry were collected by the Army 
: ad the War Shipping Administration in World War II. During the course of 
extensive hearings before the National Labor Board in 1945 the NLRB 
requested the Government agencies to supply comparative longshore production 
figures. The Board concluded that they were of doubtful usefulness and quoted 
from the Army’s comment on its own figures: 
“Many of the controlling factors such as seasonal changes, types of pier facili- 
ties, method of operation according to local established practices, availability of 
experienced labor, type and stowage factor of cargo, etc., reflect in the overall 
production but cannot be measured individually. Jt is therefore impossible to 
actually arrive at a true comparison.” [Emphasis in original 26 WLR 546.] 
We find it difficult to reconcile the picture of expensive, slow motion longshore 
operations—as some steamship operators have described it—with the tonnage 
which flows through this port and with the earnings of the operators. 
Even the intercoastal operators, whose criticisms have been the loudest, will 
not deny the ICC figures showing that both revenues and freight tonnages in the 
first quarter of 1955 top the levels of the same period last year. Revenues for 
all carriers are up 8.7 percent, and tonnage is up from 982,632 tons to 1,070,301 
tons. (Pacific Shipper, July 25, 1955.) 
For example, the Luckenbach Steamship Co. increased its revenue in this 
quarter from $6,500,719 to $7,697,471, an increase of 20.3 percent. 


IV. THE MAY-JUNE-JULY GANG SHORTAGES 


(a) The demand for gangs 


Under the allocation rules jointly agreed to by all of the steamship operators 
in the port of Los Angeles a system of priorities and maximum gang allocations 
voes into effect whenever a gang shortage develops. The employers’ allocator 
screens the gang orders for each ship and transmits them to the dispatch hall— 
in whole or in part—in accordance with the provisions of the allocation system. 

The dispatche?s in the hall receive their gang orders from the allocator and 
they proceed to dispatch the regular gangs in rotation, those with the lowest 
earning being dispatched first. In addition to the regular gangs, makeup gangs 
composed of registered longshoremen not attached to gangs, and workers from 
outside of the industry are dispatched as well. 

The only measure of the number of gangs required on any one day—as far 
as the union can determine—is the order from the allocator. 

The union has no firsthand knowledge of the total number of gangs originally 
ordered from the allocator by the steamship operators nor can we estimate how 
aecurately these orders reflect real needs during a period of shortage. For it is 
common knowledge, because of the manner in which the allocation system 
operates, for each employer to inflate his order in the hope that his final allocation 
will be greater than it would have been had he ordered his minimum needs in 
the first place. 

As a result of this overordering the demand to the allocator for gangs can 
grow with leaps and bounds every time the signs start pointing to a developing 
shortage. 

Moreover, overordering is not the only element which inflates the picture of 
gang shortages. The practice of totaling each operator’s reported shortages 
over a month and referring to this as a measure of the portwide shortage of 
iongshoremen is inaccurate as to make the result meaningless. 

For example, the members of this committee are familiar with statements 
of enormous gang shortages during June 1955. One witness (hearings, p. 339) 
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testified that the port was short 2,407 daytime gangs during that month. And 
he added, “That is roughly 20,000 men.” 

The conclusion is absurd on its face if you consider it for a moment. If there 
had been 20,000 extra longshoremen in the port—or even 10,000 or 5,000—on 
any 1 day in June there wouldn’t have been enough work to employ them all or 
enough equipment to employ them even for 1 day, much less as permanent 
additions to the labor force. 

The following examples help point up the fallacy of totaling gang shortages 
in this manner. 

A steamship operator who requests 15 gangs for 3 days and receives none 
reports that he is short 45 gangs. He isn’t. He is short 45 gang-days of work. 
Had 15 gangs been available for him on the first day these gangs working 3 
days—and not 45 gangs would have handled the cargo. And this is assuming 
there isa full 3 days’ work for each gang. 

Incidentally when an operator requires 15 gangs for 3 days, he has made this 
determination on the basis of schedule, the kind and availability of his cargoes, 
the gear on the ship, his shoreside facilities, et cetera. The union can’t meet 
this demand for 45 gang-days by dispatching 45 gangs for 1 day or 9 gangs for 5 
days or any other combination. 

The demand is specific both in terms of numbers and in terms of time. 

As far as a shortage is concerned there is no question but that an operator 
Who orders 1 gang for 1 day and gets none is short 1 gang. If he has the same 
misfortune the next day he’s still short only 1 gang, not 2. And no matter how 
much time passes before he gets his sang when they finally finish the job it’s 
still only 1 day’s work for 1 gang. 

Clearly, this reveals the fallacy of inflating the actual number of gangs short 
by this kind of arithmetic. It doesn’t analyze the size of the shortage accurately 
nor does it help solve the problem of the shortage or the delay to the ship, which 
is the real matter about which Wwe are concerned. 

It’s clear once you start digging into the sang-shortage figures that they are 
quite elusive. And they seem to inflate and deflate with amazing speed. 

The union has had great difficulty, in preparing for these hearings, in nailing 
down a measure of gang shortages in which we had any confidence. 

The manner of counting, which has been used in all of the estimates of 
Shortages we have seen, makes them meaningless for all intents and purposes. 
Frankly, we still don’t know precisely how many more gangs the port of Los 
Angeles could have used during the period of shortage in May, June, and July. 
On the other hand we have no doubt that totaling each shipowner’s alleged 
maximum needs on each day and referring to this as a measure of the shortace 
of longshoremen in the port is no help whatsoever, 

We are not, of course, denying the existence of shortages during the period 
of May to July. Obviously the demand for lon shoremen exceeded the supply, 
and ships were delayed. But we question the accuracy of the figures which have 
been tossed around in the hearings and the press. And, understandably, we 
ponder the reasons for the wide publicity given to these figures. 


o 
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(b) Availability and utilization of manpower 


The union has tried, in this accompanying chart, to plot the availability and 
utilization of Inanpower in the port of Los Angeles from January 1 to September 
30, 1955. Our figures are based on the hiring-hall records of all the regular 
exangs in the port and those makeup gangs on which we have information. 

1. The dotted line on the chart shows the number of regular gangs available 
for work in each 24-hour period. It excludes gangs “squared off.’ And, on 
days of gang idleness, it includes those gangs available for work but unemployed. 

Thus, this is a measure of regular gangs available. It understates the number 
of gangs working during a shortage because the hiring-hall records on makeup 
gangs are not complete. 

On the other hand, during a period of gang idleness, no makeup gangs are 
included although these gangs are just as unemployed as the regular gangs. 

<. The solid line is the total of gangs called for by the allocator adjusted by 
the gang-days utilized as the result of short-shift employment. This adjustment 
uppears not to have been too significant. 

3. The difference between the above is the extent of 
idleness at any one time, 

It is immediately apparent that our figure of gang shortage understates the 
portwide shortage on any way because it is a total of gangs called for 
the hiring hall after the allocation system has been applied. 


gang shortages or gang 


from 
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On the other hand, the significant thing about this chart is not Whether or 
not the gangs needed were greater than indicated by the hiring-hall figures but 
rather the rapidity with which the shortages were Wiped out and replaced by 
extensive gang idleness before and after—and even during- 
itself. 

It seems apparent from this chart that the period of shortage was unusual 
and not the normal relationship between the demand for and the availability of 
regular longshore gangs in the port of Los Angeles in the first 9 months of 1955. 


the shortage period 


(c) The causes 


The normal ups and downs in the utilization of regular gangs did not come 
into play during the period of shortage because of the existence at that time of 
certain unusual developments in this port. Among these the following were 
significant : 

1. An abnormally heavy movement of whole boatloads of citrus fruit to Europe. 
This shipment was the largest since the end of World War II and it came in the 
period under question. 

2. Los Angeies participated, at this time, in the largest peacetime logistics 
operation on record. This involved the shipment of thousands of tons of mili- 
tary supplies to Alaska. The allocation System operates to fill all Army-Navy 
requests before private operators. And the armed services demand for long- 
shore gangs was extremely high and continued so for some weeks. There were 
no shortages of gangs for the military during any of the days of the portwide 
shortage (See San Francisco Chronicle, October 2, 1955). 

4. In these months many longshoremen were on vacation. This was the first 
summer in which the new 3-week vacations Were enjoyed by those eligible. 

#. The teamster’s strike early June started backing up cargo on the docks 
and the resulting congestion further slowed up cargo movements from ship to 
dock for a time. 

The union feels that the testimony put into the record on the matter of short- 
ages would have been better balanced and more accurate had these special cir 
cumstances of May—June—July been reported to the committee—not as causing 
the shortage but as contributing factors, 

As a result of the end of the Army and citrus movements and the return of 
vacationing longshoremen combined with the short-run expedients agreed to bs 
the employers and the union to make more longshoremen available the shortage 
Was worked out, to be replaced, as the chart shows by extensive gang idleness in 
late July, August, and September. 


Vv. EFFORTS TO INCREASE AVAILABLE MANPOWER 


The need to expand the available manpower in the port has two aspects, 
The first involves increasing the permanent supply of registered longshoremen 
in order to meet the long-term growth in the tonnage flow through the port 
of Los Angeles. The second is concerned with short run and temporary in- 
creases to meet the kind of spurt in demand which developed in May June—July, 
1955. 

These are discussed separately here since they have involved different kinds 
of problems. 


(a) Short-run increases 


The union's policy, in the face of a demand for longshoremen over and above 
what the regular labor force can handle, is to bring men into the port on 
temporary basis to meet a temporary need. 

Among the sources for such labor power are other union and ILWU loeals 
in the area, and available men registered at the local California State Employ- 
ment Service, 


a 


During the developing shortages of May and June, these services were called 
upon repeatedly. 

As the records of the longshore labor relations committee of the Los Angeles- 
Long Beach Harbor reveal the employers and the union were discussing the 
need for extra men in the face of the impending vacations and the citrus run, 
as early as April 19, 1955. Throughout May and June the union reported 
progress in this matter. But obviously the additional men were not enough to 
meet what the employers estimated to be their current needs. 

At a special meeting on manpower held on June 29, 1955 (special meeting 
No. 28-55), the union stated its position as follows: 

(1) Union agrees to the employers’ proposal that during the emergency 
period casuals be permitted to accept comebacks, 
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(2) Union agrees to form 10 additional gangs immediately. The em- 
ployers had requested 15 gangs. 

(3) Union informs employers it was processing the applications of addi- 
tional men who would be placed on the permanent registration list after the 
inutual agreement of both parties. 

All of these actions had originated with the employers. The union men pro- 
posed the following on its own: 

(1) To travel in all available gangs from San Diego and Port Hueneme. 

(2) To travel in all available winch drivers from San Diego and Port 
Hueneme. 

(3) To travel in 50 winch drivers from San Francisco. 

(4) To end all late starts—i. e., gangs starting work at 10 a. m. or 
1 p. m.—on the theory that no ship would remain idle in the port while 
the allocator holds gangs for other ships on which work is not scheduled to 
start until later in the day. 

In the course of the discussion which followed the local’s proposals, the em- 
ployers indicated that they thought the 200 men being processed for permanent 
registration were an insufficient number to add to the port’s roster at this time. 

The Union spokesmen commented as follows: 

“For the record, the union has no arbitrary ceiling on the number of men to 
be employed in this port. As far as the union is concerned, if the employers 
can supply work for 6,000 or 10,000 men, as far as we are concerned, we will 
attempt to provide that number of men. We have an agreement at the present 
time based on our own thinking that presently we need 200 men. Maybe that 
won't be enough. If it isn’t enough, let’s get the 200 and find out if it is, and 
if not, the employers can bring in a proposal for more’ (LRC minutes, June 29, 
1955). 

It is interesting commentary on how quickly shortages and emergencies evapo- 
rate to discover the following in the minutes of the LRC meeting on August 10, 
1955, less than 2 weeks after the special meeting devoted to manpower problems: 

“Employers raised the issue of gangs refusing to accept late starts and re- 
ferred to agreement recently reached that for the duration of the gang shortage 
emergency there would be no late starts. Employers feel that the emergency 
is over now, at least temporarily, and are anxious to resume the former status 
their right under the contract to make a late start on a vessel when necessary. 

“Union agreed that the emergency appears to be over and that these orders 
should be filled.” 

This exchange on the matter of late starts is consistent with the picture of 
manpower needs and utilization already presented to the committee by the 
union’s chart. 


(b) Long-run increases 


A major stumbling block to making permanent additions to the labor force 
is the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Both the employers and the union are under advice from their respective attor- 
neys to proceed with extreme caution in this matter. And correctly so. For 
the National Labor Relations Board has already made clear by its policies that 
both parties can become liable to unfair labor charges—and te judgments as 
well—as the result of actions filed by disgruntled individuals who allege they 
have a claim on the industry and a right to registration. 

Even at this moment the longshore local union of this port and the national 
union do not know what unfair labor charges—and suits—will result from the 
recent addition of over 200 men to the registration list. 

Any man who has had a temporary job in the industry and has been passed by 
in the permanent registration can carry his fancied injustice to the NLRB. And 
there he can obtain-—at taxpayers’ expense—the services of skilled lawyers and 
investigators to build a case for him. If his charges don’t hold up he has lost 
nothing, while both the union and employer associations have had to spend 
time, money, and energy in fighting the matter. 

The entire longshore division of the ILWU followed the NLRB’s move against 
ILWU Local 68—the marine clerks’ local union, the port of Los Angeles—with 
care and concern. Right here in this port the local NLRB accepted and processed 
unfair labor charges against the ILWU and the PMA as the result of the denial 
of registration and/or pension and welfare rights to certain men employed as 
part-time or extra clerks. 

The original unfair labor charges were filed in July-August 1954 (N. L. R. B. 
21-CB-625, and 21-CA—2043) by casuals who were not included in a contemplated 
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expansion of the labor force. The NLRB field examiner pushed the charges in 
a manner which threatened the entire registration system on the west coast. 
His original theory was that a casual hired for 1 day from the CSES had thereby 
established an employment right in the industry. 

There were interminable conferences and meetings with the NLRB’s repre- 
sentatives on this matter. It is no exaggeration to say that both the ILWU and 
the PMA came away from these meetings convinced that the Board’s representa- 
tives were preparing to destroy the whole structure of collective bargaining in 
the west coast stevedoring industry. 

The committee should bear in mind that it was during the very months in 
which the Board was investigating these charges that the longshore local was 
under pressure to explain the registration list, hire more casuals, et cetera. 

As far as the clerks’ local was concerned, the situation became so desperate 
that the membership decided that the only way to protect the registration list 
and to insure the union from liability was to deregister or suspend registration 
of the last group of men added and to confine all clerks’ work in the port to the 
existing registered men. On October 26, 1954, local 63 sent the following letter 
to the employers’ association : 

OcTOBER 26, 1954. 
PACIFIC MARITIME ASSOCIATION, 
1000 West B Street, Wilmington, Calif. 

Dear Strs: ILWU, Local 63, Marine Clerks Association, has given careful 
consideration to the situation which has arisen out of recent charges filed by the 
National Labor Relations Board against the manner of registration of additional 
men. 

The local had assumed that this registration was in keeping with the general 
understanding reached with, and approved by, former personnel of the southern 
California region of the National Labor Relations Board. We now find ourselves 
confronted with charges which not only question the registration of the last 
group of men but challenge and threaten the entire procedure of registration, 
dispatch, and equalization of work opportunity. 

Under these circumstances it is the firm belief of ILWU Local 63 that the 
only course of action open to it is to deregister or suspend registration of the 
last group of men. In that way the slate will be wiped clean and the entire 
matter of registration may be approached anew. 

As a local, we realize that the ups and downs of shipping do require use of 
casual men from time to time, and the general expansion of the Los Angeles 
Harbor area might warrant additional registrations on the regular list. How- 
ever, rather than be confronted with a situation wherein the employment of 
casual labor or addition of men to the registration list brings about an NLRB 
challenge to the job security of the present employees, the local will have to 
oppose such employment of casual men and additional registrations. It means 
therefore that the regular employees of the port will take care of the work in 
the harbor, although this will require longer hours of work and perhaps other 
arrangements to be worked out with PMA. 

As a union, we cannot see our way clear to the employment of casual men or 
the addition of new registrations if such action creates vested job rights on the 
part of such individuals and thereby jeopardizes the security of the men who 
have spent their lives in the industry. 

We sincerely hope that this action by local 63 will not create undue hardship 
on the employers, but we feel that your careful consideration of this entire 
matter will lead you to the conclusion that the local is compelled to move in this 
direction or else take alternatives which are even more drastic. 

Sincerely, 
MARINE CLERKS ASSOCIATION, ILWU, Locat No. 63, 
J. M. Freser, President. 


It was not until June 22, 1955, that the regional director finally dismissed the 
charges filed against the PMA and ILWU Clerks’ Local 68. 

But the story is not over yet. For on July 26, last, the union was informed 
that the General Counsel of the NLRB was reviewing the refusal of the regional 
director to issue a complaint in this matter. 

The deadening effect of Taft-Hartley on the efforts of the national union’s 
officers to get local unions to be more aggressive on the whole manpower problem 
cannot be exaggerated. There isn’t a waterfront local union today which isn’t 
up to its ears in sessions with its own lawyers, with the employers, and with its 
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lawyers seeking out a formula which will meet port manpower needs without 
saddling us with Taft-Hartley charges and damages suits. 

It might be well to recall for the committee, in concluding on this matter, 
the comment of one employer witness who volunteered that: 

“In fairness to labor and the PMA, I understand from our legal people that 
there is some difficulty when they want to increase the number of men they want 
to employ in the industry in Los Angeles due to the NLRB rules * * * that is 
something that I think the committee could get into” (hearings pp. 338-339). 


VI. CONCLUSION 


In many ways the problems we face at the port of Los Angeles are similar to 
those elsewhere on the west coast, although they may differ in their significance 
or duration as between one port or another. Nevertheless we are confident that 
the framework of collective bargaining we have maintained out here can work 
out solutions to the problems we have discussed here today. 

We feel that our record in seeking and finding answers through collective bar- 
gaining is a pretty good one. On the other hand we're not inferring that the 
union is always blameless or that its proposals are necessarily the best and most 
fitting to resolve each situation. 

Right at this time, in this port the union and the employers’ representatives are 
agreeing on how to handle the day-to-day matters which properly fall within 
the area of collective bargaining. The problem of manpower, in which this com- 
mittee has been interested is but one of the many matters with which the parties 
have been concerned in recent months. This is shown by the minutes of the 
labor relations committee. 

We believe that the record shows that the union has neither minimized the 
importance of the manpower problem nor have we kissed it off as something for 
the employers to worry about. On the contrary the efforts of the union in help- 
ing to terminate the shortage were many. I have touched on a few. George 
Love, president of the longshore union in this port, will discuss this matter in 
vreater detail when he testifies. It’s safe to say that some of the officers of the 
local union were concerned with manpower problems to the exclusion of prac- 
tically everything else. 

But we are, after all, an organization of working people who belong to this 
union and are loyal to it because the policies it follows have always had but one 
objective—to improve the security and the well-being of the members. We 
have no intention of leaving the impression with the committee that the ILWU 
puts the needs of the industry, as in some such matter as ship turnaround, be- 
fore the adequate earnings, safety, health, or old-age security of our members. 

On the other hand, I am emphatic in my belief that there is absolutely no rea- 
son why the employers’ concern about manpower needs and the union’s protection 
of the welfare and security of longshoremen through the dispatch hall and the 
decasualization system should be made to appear incompatible. 

After all, the collective bargaining agreement and the record of negotiated 
settlements without the use of outside mediators, arbitrators or stoppages is 
proof of the ability of the parties out here to solve tough problems. 

There is really nothing more absurd than to claim that the union welcomes 
or actively fosters shortages in the port. What possible advantage can there be 
to us in running around collecting people to fill a temporary peak in demand? 
We receive no benefits from this, they pay us no fees for the jobs to which they 
are dispatched nor do they pay for the services of the dispatch hall or the union’s 
administrative machinery which protects them on the job. At the same time we 
are never without the possibility that one or another of these casual workers will 
take it in his mind to file NLRB charges against the union. 

We readily admit that so long as the industry is decasualized the peaks and 
valleys of demand for longshoremen will present problems. But we are not pre- 
pared to return to the jungle of the New York waterfront and the west coast 
of pre—1934 in order to have a permanent surplus of men available at each dock 
gate. That way is the way of sharing starvation and with it comes the kickback, 
the payoff, the corruption and the racketeering. 

We will never return to this. Nor do we believe that any responsible west 
coast steamship operators want to return either. 

The complaint against the union—and against the employers’ association by 
certain committee witnesses—is not that nothing is being done but that not 
enough has been done on one thing or another. 

That might well be. 
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But we are convinced that through our joint collective-bargaining efforts we 
will work out the solution to this problem as we have to others. And some of 
the problems now behind us were a lot tougher to handle than those we are 
discussing today. 


An adequate manpower force can be built and maintained in this port around 
the following: 


A permanent work force, sufficient to meet the expanding needs of the port 
in normal times and increased above present levels if necessary. 

\ pool of a secondary work force available for peak periods. 

The continued operation of the decasualization system including equalization 
of earnings and job opportunities for the men permanently attached to the 
industry. 

The construction of modern and more adequate terminal facilities. 

The elimination of the obstacles artificially raised by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

We think that at least on the last score the committee members can be of great 
help. 


I want to conclude by thanking the committee for the opportunity of making 
this presentation on behalf of the ILWU and by assuring the members of the 
readiness of the union to welcome any suggestions that might help improve mari- 
time labor relations. 

Mr. Brivers. All right. Now, of course, I have already testified 
before the committee and have an official statement in the record, 
together with certain suggestions. That was last July. 

This is supplementary to that. At that time, when I was asked 
about the committee coming out, as you know, we said, “We will 
cooperate to the utmost with the committee,” and one of our sug- 
gestions was that an on-the-job look-see might be much better than 
listening to a lot of statements back in Washington that you didn’t 
know whether they were true or not. 

The CuatrMan. In other words, you urged the committee to come 
out! 

Mr. Brinces. I certainly didn’t object, and I thought it was a good 
idea. That is right. Yes; that is right. I think we were on the 
job before the mayor of Los Angeles; put it that way. 

The first point I want to make is that I just think there has been 
too much of an implication, at least, that the ship delays—and there 
were ship delays, especially last May, June, and July through gang 
shortages or men shortages of this port—were mainly or primarily the 
result of slowdown by longshoremen, and their refusal to let more men 
work, add more men to the basic work force, and things like that. 

And, naturally, following through, if that is true, then the local 
union is in a position to control and remedy the situation. 

That just doesn’t happen to be the case, and I think it has been 
demonstrated here already that there are many, many factors going 
into that situation. Shortage of gangs, the nature of the port, ete. 

I don’t know what weight should be given to many of these factors, 
suc 1 as the question of facilities, the seasonal nature of some of the 
cargoes moving, the bunching up of ships, so forth, and so on. 

My statement does deal with the question of shortages and some 
of the difficulties in the way. We haven’t been able yet to find the 
answer to this question of gang shortages in this port. But I want 
to point out it is not unique to the port of Los Angeles; not unique 
at all. 

We have taken steps in other areas to meet this, and I would say, 
with the exception of about 7 or 8 ports on this coast, we have a sur- 
plus of labor all the time; all the time. Another way of putting it: 
the four main ports, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Los Angeles, 
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and Stockton, Coos Bay Eureka, and I think maybe now a port in the 
State of Washington called Gray’s Harbor—all other ports have a 
surplus of labor the year around. And it isa problem we have to deal 
with, or both employers : and union deal with, and in a certain way. 

Mr. Casry. Mr. Bridges, what has that got to do with the port 
where you don't have a surplus of labor ? 

Mr. Brivers. Well, only this: That the question of peaks and val- 
leys is not unique to Los Angeles. It happens in many other places, 
and steps are taken to meet it. It is more exaggerated here, you 
see. 

All the things that have been mentioned here, to some degree, at 
least—to what degree is hard to ascertain—aggravate the situation, 
let us say. 

The CnHarrman. You don’t mean it is overexaggerated, do you? 

Mr. Bripces. Yes: in some respects. 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t know what you meant by “exaggerated.” 

Mr. Brivees. In some respects I do think it is overexaggerated. 
But whether it is or not is still beside the point. If there are gang 
shortages and ship delays, it doesn’t matter. 

As I told youin W ashington, there is no good of arguing, whether 
it isa hundred gangs short a day or 50, it is still a bad situation. It 
doesn’t matter a great deal whether the delay to a ship is 1 day or 2 
days or a week, it is still a bad situation. 

By no stretch of the imagination—and I make that point in my 
statement—what kind of a union would we be if we welcomed a labor 
shortage and wanted to keep it going’ W bas it requires, as it does 
require, so much energy and expense and time of the union officers 
rushing around the area here, looking for people outside of our long- 
shore contract, in all walks of life, to come down and have them do 
longshore work, at no charge to them, no cost to them, and when they 
are on the job we are dutybound, we have the responsibility of taking 
up any of their grievances, which we do, seeing that they get paid and 
protecting them. 

And then when the short: age is over they are gone and then the 
union officers get back to doing some of their regular duties. This is 
how ridiculous it is. 

Mr. Casey. You don’t have any trouble finding people to do long- 
shore work, do you? 

Mr. Bripees. Yes, we do, lots of times we do. 

Mr. Casrty. I mean, when you are trying to get additional class B 
members—didn't I understand the testimony to be vou had 4,000 
applications for 200 jobs? . 

Mr. Brivces. Well, ves, but those applications are all with an idea 
of going to work steady. 

Now, a large number of the day-to-day work force we try to get 


¢ 


together for peak periods. The ‘Vv are . looking around for some other 
jobs and say, “Well, I will pick up a day here and a day there.” 

We have this kind of a problem, we have to maintain the basic work 
force. That is what you have to keep in mitid’ That basie work force 
Is necessary and you can’t have any other work force without it, be 
cause the rest is added to it. That is where you have your skilled 
and trained men. 

You can’t add, you can’t implement the work force without that 
basic work force. They must be kept around. 
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Then you have to have a kind of secondary basic work force that 
have to have some incentive to stay in that secondary work force. 
And you might say, in effect, there is a third work force. 

You have to bear that B list or secondary force in mind. They 
have to get some demonstration at some time in the future—and some- 
times it takes years—they will be made members of that basic work 
force. Otherwise, why should they hang around to work a day or 
two a week maybe? Or to take it as it comes? And not to get the 
benefits of what the basic work force gets because they have not the 
right to the work, they have no privileges. They have no guaranties, 
you see. 

But there is one thing that has held out—been held out to them and 
that is, under the rules, we have jointly worked out, there is a possi- 
bility, as soon as possible, that they will move up into the permanent 
work force. And then they are in. 

Mr. Casey. What obligation do they have in or to stay on the B 
list? What do they have to do, do they have to make themselves 
available at certain times? 

Mr. Brinees. Yes. Yes, they have to be around, make themselves 
available. They have certain obligations. 

Mr. Casry. What are the obligations, exactly / 

Mr. Brivers. I don’t know in detail. One of the local officers could 
answer those details better than I, Mr. Casey 

I think this is important to remember: We have got to be alert and 
to keep that basic permanent work force. And they have got to be kept 
together, because without them, believe me, you can’t add and you can’t 
build up, as we try to build up to meet the peaks; it just can’t be done. 

Mr. Casry. That basic work force, the policy of the union is to 
split the work almost evenly? In other words, so everyone makes 
about the same amount of money in the basic work force. 

Mr. Brivers. Right; right. 

Mr. Casey. So the more people you add to that basic work force, 
with the same amount of work to be done, the more the average earn- 
ings per year are going to be? 

Mr. Brivces. That is true. 

Mr. Casry. So there would be a natural reluctance on the part of 
the membership to vote in favor of taking on additional members, 
if it means it is going to take money out of their own pocket ? 

Mr. Briners. No, that is not true. 

Mr. Casey. Give me your explanation of the period. 

Mr. Brinces. That is not true. It is not so much that approach asa 
fear of a collapse and falling off, because there is no guaranty that 
the amount of shipping and tonnage is going to move. It has been 
growing and growing rapidly the last few years. 

We know this metropolis is expanding, booming, but the boom can 
collapse. And we have some horrible “examples where we tried to 
correct a situation like this; and one is my own home port, the port of 
San Francisco. 

We added a lot of men to the registered list in 1947 and they shared 
starvation for 4 or 5 years. And the port of San Francisco has become 
the outcast. It is the horrible example that is held up in every way. 
It is the example of where we relaxed the rules, you see. 

And I went down and advocated the addition to the work force 
after Taft-Hartley. Then in 1949 I went back and tried to get them 
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to lay off a thousand people. They had been working 3 or 4 years and 
making around an average of 25, 26 hours a week ; my own home 
port. 

They figured I had just completely sold them out and I was lucky 
to get out “of that meeting alive. I was all on my own. I didn’t get 
one single supporter in the meeting. 

When I marched in with the idea of laying off a thousand men, I 
am just telling you not one single person voted for me. They still 
preferred to go on and work 26, 28 hours a week. We had just been 
through a strike. This was the spring of 1949, and they said, “This 
is a fine thing, for you to come around after all of us have stuck to 
gether and fought together, and propose now a thousand of us be 
thrown away.” 

And to make it worse, the bulk of the thousand were Negro men 
and they had no chance of getting any other kind of work at that 
time. Things were very slack. 

This is past history, and these are some of the things that the peo- 
ple look at. When I come down and start talking about adding to 
the work force, that is always before their eyes, as well as other things 
we relaxed in that city. 

Mr. Casgy. But you have an obligation that, I assume, the union 
appreciates, to add to the work force to kee -p pace with the develop- 
ment of the port of Los Angeles, as you do in other ports that your 
union services. 

Mr. Bringes. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. I understand that because of the situation in San Fran- 
cisco there is, you might say, a natural conservatism so far as Los 
Angeles is concerned, not to go too fast in adding to the work force. 

Mr. Brincrs. That is right. That is a part of it, very definitely ; 
yes. 

Mr. Casry. They have taken steps here in the past year to add to 
the work force, as Mr. Love says, to at least keep pace w ith the normal 
needs in line with the normal expansion of the port. 

Mr. Brinees. As far as we can both judge, the number of men neces- 
sary in the basic work force, we have no objection to adding to that 
basic work force. Why should we? 

The union grows. We don’t want to overdo it and then, as my state- 
ment here deals with the matter—and I want to say something about 
it—we have to watch ourselves every step of the way, because of the 
Taft-Hartley. 

Mr. Casey. I wish you would get into that right away. 

Mr. Brinces. All right. We will get into it right now. This is 
nothing new. Before the Senate Committee on Labor, back in 1953, 
it was, I raised this question and I said—we were having a hearing on 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley law. 

Mr. Taft and other Senators were there, and I brought this very 
question up, saying that this interferes with our attempt to build up 
our work force, and I had in mind specific ally Los Angeles Harbor. 
An exchange took place between Mr. Taft and I. 

[I will read you what I said: 

We find the employer as well as the union being denied the services of a person, 
a highly skilled and trained person, who has been in the industry for many 
years because he takes a leave of absence for a few months to try his hand 
elsewhere. He tries to come back. We can't take him back, even though both 
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sides want him back, because some disgruntled individual says, “If you take him 
on and don't take me I will sue you under the Taft-Hartley law.” 

This is being done. The suits are being tried, and we have been ordered to 
put them back to work. 

And that is a fact, and we have paid out many thousands of dollars 
to people in this kind of a claim, under the Taft-Hartley law, and 
because of prosecutions through the courts by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Senator Taft said: 

The Taft-Hartley law permits employers to employ anybody they want at 
any time, regardless of what the unions are saying about it. You so completely 
misrepresent in practically every statement you have made that there is no use 
entering into an argument about it. We would be here all day. 

Then Mr. Bridges: 

Iam sorry. I am not up here telling you lies. I am making a statement that 
s true. 
atic Tarr. You completely misrepresent the situation in that case. Are 
you a citizen of the United States, Mr. Bridges? 

Mr. Casey. I assume you get into a different subject about that 
time. 

Mr. Briners. Well, it was a good time to change the subject. But 
the statement is true. And we reached a point here where the ques- 
tion of supervision was brought up, in Mr. Paul’s statement, on clerks. 

We worked out with the employers’ attorneys and our own attor- 
neys—and I don’t know how many days they put in on it traveling 
down here. I know the bills were pretty high. 

And we finally worked out something that we thought was in line 
with the law, and they kept on running back to the regional attorneys 
here for the NLRB and the regional director and saying, “Well, now, 
will this stick ?’ 

What happens is that the local representatives of the NLRB, they 
will not tell you. They just refuse to tell you what is in keeping with 
the law. 

They look it over and they say, “Well we don’t think so. Go back 
and try again. Go back and try again. Go back and try again.” 

And there is no w ay of knowing. 

And finally we get to the point where nothing we could do would 
satisfy the law and all we could do was that the employers and we 
jointly went to the NLRB and said, “All right. You people tell 
us then how we can put some people to work ‘without violating the 
law. We can’t figure it out. You tell us how to do it.” 

And they wouldn’t do it. We had to go ahead and take a chance. 
We ro, deregistered all the people we had registered. 

Mr. Casey. Is that the correct way to put it, that you were unable 
to find some way of putting the people to work without violating the 
Taft-Hartley Act? 

Isn't there something more to it than that? In other words, you 
can put all the people to work you want to, except if you give them 
too much work you are liable to have them get some rights to get 
into your union ? 

Mr. Brinces. That is not so. 

Mr. Casey. What is the problem? I mean 

Mr. Brivers. Here is the problem—— 
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Mr.. Casry. Isn't Senator Taft right when he says that the em- 
ployer can hire anybody to do longshore work whether he is a mem- 
ber of your union or not ¢ 

Mr. Bripers. No. 

Mr. Casey. He is not right ? 

Mr. Brivcrs. No. We can put anybody to work—the employer 
can put anybody to work, but they can’t put anybody to work whether 
we like it or not. 

The registration is mutual. The employer and that is their official 
position—we have talked to their attorneys—they can put a whole 
slew of people to oe but automatically a whole group of people 

can run up to the NLRB and say, “Look, I have been discriminated 
agaist, I have got seniority job rights.” 

Mr. Casey. In other words, it isn’t a question of putting—you can 
put them to work all right. It is only a question of having to put 
somebody else to work / 

Mr. Brinees. Well, that is true. That is true. But then you have 
to find, you have to be careful of the people that have a claim. That 
is all you have to have—a claim. 

You don’t always have to win a lawsuit, but filing one, the nui- 
sance value, the time it takes and all that is bad enough. 

This is a fact, Mr. Casey. There is no good me sitting here and 
trying to mislead you. 

“Mr. Casey. I Haven't said you are trying to mislead us. I have 
tried to clarify it so I will know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Brinces. Anyway, the way that the local clerks went after it, 
the whole thi a number of suits were filed against the union. 

Mr. Casey. W hy? Just tell us why. 

Mr. Bringes. Because the union in some cases did select certain men 
and other men could conceivably have greater seniority job rights and, 
therefore, it was claimed that they were being discrimin: ted against 
because they were not favored by the union. They had been working 
fairly steady as clerks on the waterfront. 

And the reason they worked steady was this—it just shows you 
how you get bitten. One of the superintendents of one of the terminals 
cown here, I forget which one, he is a man named Johnson, he used 
to be the president of the clerks’ local in San Francisco; now he is an 
executive and his job is to have a work force. 

He came up to see me in my San Francisco office. He said, “Look, 
here is the way we are working things: We have to go over to the 
United States unemployment office—” that is the CSES here “—and 
get extra clerks every day. The way it is working now we have to 
send them back day after day. 

“We have them for 1 day and send them back. If we could keep 
them on the job they oe know better how to do the work, 
working 2 or 3 days. 

“But we send them back and we might get another man—a new 
man the next day and another man the next day and so forth. 

“Isn’t it possible to work it out and have a program where we get 
a man we can keep 4 or 5 or 6 days or 2 weeks, if necessary, and we 
can use him.” 

We arranged it so it can be done, and as a result of that we got the 
suits, because that established steady job rights. 
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We got these suits. 
worked out. 

Finally we just knocked off all the people we had registered, and 
deregistered them all and reported that to the NLRB, and they 
finally dropped the cases. 

But now the National Board is considering whether they are going 
to let the local board drop the cases. We actually have had to pay 
off in other ports, and we have certain cases pending now. 

When a person files a suit the time begins to run, and eventually, 
2 years from now, if the suit is decided in his favor, against both the 
local union, the international union, and the employers. There is a 
charge, there is an amount of money calculated as back pay, whatever 
it may be, the amount of money he would have been paid providing 
he would have been working on the waterfront. 

It can amount to a lot of money. The employers have to pay half 
and we have to pay half. There is no question about it, it is a matter 
of fact. 

In some cases we have had suits like that where it has been the fault 
of the union, and not the employer. 

Mr. Casey. Actually what we are basically—— 

Mr. Brinces. I am not talking about that kind of case. 

Mr. Casry. What we are basically talking about is some way in 
which we can cure the serious situation, such as developed in May, 
June, and July here in Los Angeles, where ships were held a unrea- 
sonable periods of time. 

Mr. BrrpG Es. Right. 

Mr. Casey. You were here while we discussed with Mr. Love the 
various deficiencies and practices here which the union and the employ- 
ers seem to recognize cause a decrease in what should be expected 
by way of productivity here, and you have agreed back in Washington, 
and Mr. Love has agreed here that steps will ‘be taken to eliminate those 
practices. 

Now, that, in addition to the fact that more men have been added 
this year, to the normal work force, should help to at least alleviate 
a recurrence of the serious shortage that took place this year, should 
it not? 

Mr. Brinees. It might. I think the odds are that—yes, it might. 

I wouldn’t be too sure, but I would say it would probably contribute. 

All you are saying there is greater productivity with a certain num- 
ber of men might get those men through on one ship and release them 
for a job on another ship, and, therefore, get the ship out faster. 

I don’t know how much weight to give that factor. I wouldn’t give 
it too much, Mr. Casey. I don't think that productivity and the short- 
ages of men tie in that closely. 

And I would gamble, based on my judgment and experience, we 
could give the employers all they want in the way of some of these 
things ‘that are being complained about—and we will get into them— 
and it would not cure the situation or help it a great deal. That is my 
judgment. 

Mr. Casry. Of course, I guess you know that the Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Co. has recently cut out Los Angeles or, at least, decreased their 
sailings from once every week to once every 2 weeks? 


Mr. Bripces. W hy? 


We had to come down here and get the thing 
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Mr. Casey. On the stated reason that they couldn’t afford to con- 
tinue to service this port every week because of the cost of cargo 
handling here and because of the serious delays they encountered. 

Mr. Brivces. That is not what Mr. Sinclair told me just a couple 
of years ago. 

Mr. Casey. Well, they only just did it. What is your understanding 
of the reason for eliminating-— 

Mr. Brinces. A couple of years ago I had a meeting with Mr. 
Sinclair and a group of our officials to discuss gitatee flexibility in 
operations, and full cargoes. 

That was given as the main reason. This might be an additional 
reason as of now. I am not going to say it is not. 

Mr. Sinclair is a shipping operator and knows his business. But 
they might have done it for that reason, or it might—— 

Mr. Casey. Let me refer to another company. A letter here from 
the Isbrandtsen Co. I read one sentence out of it : 

We may say that we have suspended services at the port of Los Angeles gen- 
erally because the operation became so expensive we could not afford to maintain 
calls at that port. There are a number of factors which tended to put these 
expenses at a level we considered impossible. We assumed the figures themselves 
would more or less tell the story and be of some interest and value. Accordingly, 
we are enclosing original and one copy of a statement we had our operating 
department prepare, which covers roughly the calls we made at that port for 
6 months prior to suspension. 

Now, we intend to include all these communications and all these 
figures in the record. 


“But there is one company that has indicated to the committee very 
clearly why they stopped calling here. 

Mr. Bripces. Why did they stop 

Mr. Casey. Let me read it again: 


We may say we suspended service at the port of Los Angeles generally because 
the operation became so expensive we could not afford to maintain calls at that 
port. 

Mr. Brings. Are they talking about gang shortages / 

Mr. Casey. Well, they are talking about the cost of operation here 
generally. 

Mr. Brinces. I think we ought to get one thing clear. I have 
already said that the statement by Mr. Paul, which points out certain 
practices and certain things they would like to have changed, and 
which are being discussed here, is a good statement in our opinion. 

Certainly, it proves what Mr. Paul said and the various stevedoring 
companies endorsed ; they are not trying to use these hearings to attack 
the union. 

And I put that statement in a different class than the statement of 
the mayor’s committee. We are not even going to dignify that by 
any mention of it around here. 

But I am certainly not up here to—we are not in negotiations. We 
are out to give this committee facts and we have been working on 
these problems with ourselves and our employers for some years now. 
They have got certain pledges from us, made in good faith. 

Weare not going to change a thing, because the m: iyor, knowing this 
committee was coming out here, sees an opportunity to level an attack 
upon us, which is unfounded. 
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But we are not negoti: ere will give the committee the facts, 
and we will change things, Mr. Casey, because we have agreed with 
our employers to change things. 

They marched in to us and said, “Look, in view of the wages we 
are paying, and since we are negotiating an agreement, and giv ing you 
a wage increase ; don’t you think this practice is unfair / 

We said, “Yes, we think that is unfair as between us. We are going 
to change it. 

Now, this is the reason for some of the statements made by Mr. 
Love yesterday. That is what he means. It is the basis of my 
statements. 

Now, I have got no apologies to make for this union. When it all 
boils down, what is the matter here / 

These employers—and again I want to say our attitude and posi- 
tion before this committee is not to attack the employers, not at all. 
Some of the things I say might appear to be critical. That is not 
my purpose. It is a matter of stating the facts, so we can be helpful 
and constructive. 

The employers have not pleaded being bankrupt, or inability to 
pay. When you add all this up we get a picture of a union that is 
on its toes. They are plugging day and night. They are a young, 
tough bunch around here, and they work at their job day and night, 
and. they do a good job. And the kind of job they are doing is being 
compl ained about. 

They have got too many things, they have squeezed or pushed or 
blackjacked, if you want to put it that way, out of the employers. 

Well, that is no crime. It might be unethical and it might trespass 
sometimes on some of the provisions of the agreement. 

But I am not going to sit here, as the president of this union, and 
say they are doing a great deal that is wrong. 

Experts, Too bad about experts. What is the matter here? He is 
saying, “Look,—” not saying he is going broke, he just wants more for 
his money, and no hard feelings. 

It is the same with the other companies. If they can get more for 
their money, that is fine and dandy. 

On the other hand, our fellows feel the same way. If they can get 
more than what they think they are entitled to, that is the w ay. they 
go at it. 

Mr. Asuiery. He is saying, isn’t he, that it is not economic al for him 
to use this port to the extent that he has used it in the past ? 

Mr. Brivers. All right. He is not making enough money in this 
port. That is what he i is saying, I think, Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Asutey. If he were making any money he would continue to 
come here. When you say economically not feasible, it means he can't 
make any money coming here. It is not good business. 

Mr. Brinces. He hasn’t said that. I haven’t heard a single com- 
pany say that. If any company is saying that, it is the first time 
I have heard of it. 

Mr. Asniey. Let’s look at it logically. Why would they stop com- 
ing here, because of high expenses / 

I mean, even if they had high expenses they are still making money, 
and they would still come here, wouldn't they ? 
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Mr. Brincges. I say if it results in a saving to them in their opera- 
tions, and a better operation, I guess that is the main reason they 
wouldn't come here. 

Mr. Asutey. Exactly. Another way of putting it is all. 

Mr. Briners. O. K. So they are saying—all they are saying is, 
“Look, if this is cut out and that is cut out we will make more money 
in this port.” 

Mr. Casry. How we started this little discussion— 

Mr. Brivers. We agree. I am not arguing that point. We agree 
they will. 

Mr. Casrty. How we started this discussion, it should be a respon- 
sibility of the union to see that these lines continue to service this port. 

Going back a little furtuer, we started o!f with gang shortages. 
We are now into the high-cost items. I don’t really follow your 
pessimism over not being ‘able to cure some of the gang shortages by 
higher productivity. In other words 

Mr. Bripges. Oh, no, I merely said, Mr. Casey, what I meant to 
say is that higher productivity might be or is, Pl say, a factor in the 
matter of gang shortages. How much weight is to be given to that 
factor, in curing gang shortages, I am not quite sure. 

I also said an increased productivity will not cure the gang shortages. 

Mr. Casey. Altogether / 

Mr. Brinces. No. That is what I said. Iam sure of it. Trying 
to prove it would be a different thing. 

People are not going to do that much work, to knock off those 
peaks. I am not up here, incidentally—we should have that under- 
stood—TI am not up here to advance any programs of making the in- 
dividual man work harder in terms of speedup. 

I am not up here to give away any of their jobs. Mechanization 
is one thing, giving away their jobs to somebody else is another thing. 

We will get into sthat when we get into palletizing; kind of wander 
ing a little bit all over the land. But I am saying I just want to get 
it down here that the employers’ position—and we don’t blame them 
for it—is, “Look, —.” 

I have discussed it with all of them, “Now, look, we are not mak 
ing enough money in this operation. We are not saying we are going 
broke, but if these things are done we will make some more.” 

That is logic. They are in business. The y are not running ships 
to give us jobs. They are in business to make profit. We understand 
that. 

We constantly tell our men that you can’t expect these people 
to run ships when they are not going to make a profit. 

If we are doing things that are unnecessary—not necessarily in 
their interest, but in our own interest—let’s cut them out. 

The CuarrMan. You are approaching a new angle here that hasn’t 
been discussed. We didn’t come here to assist the operators to make 
more money. 

As I said in the beginning, we came here at the invitation of the 
operators and your organization also. 

It is my underst: anding and recollection that you encouraged us to 
come here. 

Mr. Brinces. That is true, Mr. Bonner. 

The Cuarrman. I want it clearly understood that I haven’t taken 
my time to come here to try to help the operators make more money. 
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The picture was this: They only ask for a fair day’s work, fair pro- 
duction, for fair compensation. 

Mr. Briners. I think they are entitled to that. 

The CHatrman. Then let’s get on the track. Things that you 
agreed were unnecessary have been sohfirmed by Mr. Paul over here. 
So that is what we are here for, to see if we can’t clear up this 
thing. 

Now, I have had letters since being here in the city from shippers 
who are diverting their shipments due to the fact of extreme del ays 
here. That is all. 

Mr. Brivers. All right. That is my point. 

The CHatrman. I am not going into any hearing on the Taft- 
Hartley bill or some other legislation. 

You remember I introduced a couple of bills that weren't received 
too favorably by your colleagues and your associates; had a lot to 
say about it. We laughed it off, and it brings a period of discussion 
on, you know. 

Mr. Brinces. Yes. 

The CHamman. So now let’s stick to this thing. What is wrong 
here ? 

Mr. Brinces. Well, the main point is, Mr. Bonner—the shortages 
are the main thing, the shortages. 

The Cuarrman. If what the complaint is isn’t true, I want to hear 
about it. But all this other business about helping the operator make 
more money, that is not—TI don’t think that is in line with this hear- 
ing at all. 

We didn’t come here for that purpose. 

Mr. Brinces. If I was a member of your committee that wouldn't 
bother me. Mr. Bonner. I can’t see necessarily where there would 
be anything wrong with a committee of Congress worrying about that, 
espec ially your committee. 

That doesn’t bother me at all. I just mentioned it, to put the whole 
thing together, that if we are going to talk about eliminating shortages, 
that is one thing. If we are going to talk about more production, 
that is another thing. That is all I am saying. 

The Cuatrman. If it isn’t the shortage of gangs, I want to be shown 
where it is. If there is a shortage, then you have said this: You 
are going to correct it. So they are the things we are here to discuss. 

Mr. Brinces. All right. Let’s 

The CHarrmMan. You know, just as well as I know, there is a mutual 
understanding between you and me about this visit. 

Mr. Brivers. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. We are not here to browbeat your organization or 
any member of your organization. 

Mr. Brivcrs. We know that. I didn’t mean to infer that. 

Mr. Cepersera. May I say suailaiay’ Doesn’t a healthy merchant 
marine, which, of course, this committee is vitally interested in, have 
a direct bearing on a healthy profit condition, as far as the operator 
is concerned, as well as excellent working conditions on behalf of 
the men ? 

Mr. Brinces. Definitely. 

Mr. Crperserc. The operators you are working for are in direct 
competition with the other modes of transportation. 

Mr. Briness. Right. 
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Mr. CeprerserG. Unless they are able to receive an adequate return 
on their investment, an adequate day’s work for a day's pay, some- 
body else is going to take your business and the men you represent, 
in the long run, are going to be definitely hurt. 

Mr. Brivces. True enough ; no argument there, Congressman. 

We agree with the employers on that, and I agree with you on 
it. We recognize that. 

One of the reasons they have been promised certain things, as a 
matter of good faith and written agreement, is that. That is just 
the point I am making. 

Let me put it another way. I don’t like to see—it is not this com- 
mittee—but I certainly don’t like to see the mayor of a great city 
appoint a committee and issue a statement I think is unfair and does 
not go to the heart of the problem. 

A lot of statements are made in the paper in which there is only one 
villain in the piece, and that is the ILWU 

There are some other unions, you know, in this industry, and they 
have kind of upset the applecart once in a while. We did have the 
Pacificus dispute down here and— 

Mr. Casry. Let’s don’t get into that. 

Mr. Brinces. What do you mean? I—don't let’s exclude it, either 

Mr. Casry. Let’s get to Mr. Paul’s statement and your proposals. 
Let’s take them one by one. 

Mr. Brinces. Just give me time. I don’t want to get into the 
mayor's statement, by any means. 

Mr. Casry. Well, the Pacificus dispute 

Mr. Bripvers. Well- 

The Cuamman. Mr. Bridges, we are not going to try the mayor, 
and we are not going to try you. 

Mr. Bripeées | indicating newspaper]. “Featherbedding killing our 
harbor.” 

Then we go on, and so forth and so on. 

And then right here in the same day, “Cargo hits record peak at 
port of Los Angeles” [indicating]. 

Somebody is working these ships. Maybe they are working them 
4 on and 4 off. 

Here is a paper, the same day, a big editorial on the mayor’s com- 
mittee. We are strangling the port. 

In the same paper, “Cargo hits record peak at the port of Los 
Angeles.” 

I say things like that don’t help. Here is the danger of it, Mr. Bon- 
ner: Despite the promises of the president of the local and all his 
fellows—his fellow officers—that were made yesterday, and I will 
make today, and the promises already made by the e mploye rs—— 

The Cuamman. He made a good statement and an interesting 
statement. 

Mr. Brivces. More of this stuff [indicating newspaper] will not 
make him promise to do a darn thing, because the way our men react, 
when they see something like this ‘they consider unfair, they close 
ranks and we just get more of the same. 

The Cuairman. Well, did you ever see the papers say very many 
favorable things about the individual Members of Congress? 
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Mr. Brinees. Yes, I have. I have seen more favorable things said 
about Members of Congress than they have said about me and the 
ILWU 

The CHarrMan. We are told that it takes a kind of a rhinocerous 
skin to live in it. 

Mr. Brinees. And I have developed it. 

The CHatrMAN. Now, let’s get down to the things at issue. 

Mr. Brivcrs. We have got a chart up there on the question of short- 
ages, 

I just want to point out we think that is the main problem. We 
have been working on it. We must continue to work on it. 

We can't have ships laying idle because of shortages of gangs. It 

sa complicated problem. We are plagued, as I say, with one problem 
afte ‘r another, and especially the interference of Taft-Hartley. 

I think this committee, if it is concerned with this shortage business 
in this port—the city ought to be, too—instead of shoving all the 
burden on us, I am not trying to say we ere not at least partially to 
blame—let’s remove some of the blocks in the way that are beyond 
our control, 

The Cuairman. Let me ask you one questions. I don’t want to 
have a discussion of it. 

When it is necessary to have more gangs, can you expand your 
gangs by putting in a small number of new men in with an experti- 
enced bunch of men, and thereby expand your gangs ¢ 

Mr. Briwcrs. That is what we have todo. We can’t do it any other 
way. 

The CHarrman. Well, that is what I say. You can expand and 
contract them that way. 

Mr. Brinces. Right. That is exactly what we have to do. 

The CnatrmMan. That is your practice, is it ? 

Mr. Briners. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Then it is not any hard proposition for you to 
rapidly expand gangs and rapidly contract them ? 

Mr. Brinvces. Providing you can get the men. 

The CHamman. Yes: I understand. 

Mr. Bringes. You read your Los Angeles papers, Congressman 

The CHatrman. I understand. 

Mr. Brinces. You get the morning paper and you will find eight 
pages of want ads. 

The CHatrMAN. Yes; I notice riding along the streets signs where 
people are wanted for work. That is the w ay vou do it, though. trv to? 

Mr. Brincrs. There are a lot of people who don’t exactly take to the 
work, either. It isn’t that easy. I would like to have 

The CuatrmMan. They are all a nice-looking bunch of men and they 
all look healthy. 

Mr. Briners. As I say, they are a hard driving bunch and they are 
« good loyal bunch. They drive day and night. Maybe they do a 
lot better job at their job than the employers do, and they produce. 

The Crarrman. Goahead. I just want to find out. 

Mr. Br upGes. I would like to have one of my assistants here 

The Cuairman. If you want anybody to sit with you there. that is 
perfectly all right. 

Mr. Brinees. Mr. William Glazier. He drew up that chart. IT am 
familar with it. I don’t put out a document or report without know 
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ing what is in it, and once it is out take the full responsibility for 
Nor do I come before the committee here and say, “I can’t answer 
questions on it.” 

I can answer questions on it, but I don't like to get into something 
where I haven't worked personally all the way through with the source 
material. I have looked at the source mater ial on this. 

He can deliver a better explanation of it than I can at the moment, 

I will ask Mr. Glazier to take over, insofar as the chart is con- 
cerned. We want to be very brief on it. 

The Cuatrman. Will you give your name for the record ¢ 

Mr. Guiazter. William Glazier: G-l-a-z-i-e-r. 

The Cnamrman. Your background, please / 

Mr. Guazier. Well, I was the Washington representative for the 
ILWU for 6 or 7 vears, and I am now on the staff in San Francisco. 
This chart is based on figures 

The CuatrmMan. Excuse me. What did you do before you were 
Washington representative ? 

Mr. Guazier. I graduated from Harvard and I was in the Army 
for 3 years. I was employed as an economist at the Federal Reserve 
Board and the State Department. Now I am working for the ILWU 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Guiazier. This chart is based on the figures which are available 
to us from the hiring hall. It was composed in the following way, 
Mr. Congressman : 

We took for each day for the 9 months, each 24-hour period 

The Cuamman. Come right around here and point it out as you 
make your talk. 

Mr. Guazter. All right, I can do that. We took for each day, each 
24-hour period, from the 1st of January to the end of September of 
this year, the total number of gangs which were available in the port. 

This figure was found as follows: We excluded for each day the 
gangs that were squared off—that is, the gangs which had notified 
the dispate ‘her they were not available for work. 

We also inc ‘luded on days of gang idleness the gangs that were avail- 
able for work or that were une mployed. So you know every day how 
many gangs were available. 

And this dotted line | indicating] is the line which follows out the 
available number of gangs over that period. This is a measure of 
regular gangs available [indicating]. 

The solid line, which is the other line on this chart, is the total of 
gangs called by the allocator. 

Now, the difference between those two lines is obviously these blocks 
in here [indicating], and they indicate whether you have a period of 
gang idleness or gang shortage. 

There is one thing I want to say about the chart at the outset and 
that is, this chart obviously understates the size of the shortage be- 
cause the only figures we get are from the allocator when he calls into 
the hall. 

I don’t have the figures, for example, of what a particular demand 
for gangs was for a particular ship. 

For example, if the shipowner should ask for 15 gangs and the allo- 

cator would give him 5, and we were to send 3, our figures would show 


he was 2 gangs short. But from his point of view he was 12 gangs 
short. 
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So, obviously, my data, as compared to the data put in by Mr. 
Damsgaard—these lines would come up higher [indicating]. 

But, on the other hand, in terms of duration, I am quite sure they 
would fit the period through which the shortage existed. Because 
when the gangs are idle they are idle, and there is no question about 
that in terms of the record of the hiring hall. 

The only purpose for which we put the chart in was to give the 
members of the committee a picture of the manner in which the short- 
age periods are surrounded by these periods of idleness, which is one 
of the key problems that the union faces in terms of meeting and ex- 
panding our manpower period. 

Mr. Casey. Have you compared your chart with the chart Mr. 
Damsgaard put in? 

Mr. Guazier. No; IT haven't. I haven't received a copy of his chart. 

I will do that when I get back. I am sure it must be a pretty 
close fit. His probably is much sharper in these periods, but I should 
imagine the particular time span is the same; I don’t know. 

Mr. Casey. I would like to know if you have any way of agreeing 
with his chart after examining it. 

Mr. Guazier. I don’t know if I know what you mean. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, you couldn't even concur in his chart, 
you wouldn't know whether or not 

Mr. Guazier. His chart is based on the same figures mine are, in 
terms of the regular gangs, but, you see, his demands are based on 
the figures he got from the allocator and mine are based on the figures 
after the allocator had adjusted in a period of gang shortage. 

However, when you consider the demand for gangs in a period of 
idleness, there is no allocation. 

Mr. Casey. The figures on his chart : for idleness should be ex xactly 
the same as yours? 

Mr. Grazier. I should think they would. 

The Cuairman. Take a look at it and compare it with your chart. 

Mr. Casey. Could you pick out a couple of test days there 

Mr. Guazier. Sure. Take the month of August, for example. His 
is a bar chart. 

I have this period here and his chart in the month of August shows 
the same kind of peak and idleness [ indicating]. 

[f you go into the month of April, the first quarter here, here it is 

right here [indicating], he has the same kind of bars going up, and 
similar ly in the other ‘months of May and June. 

Of course, his chart shows a much higher and more pronounced 
shortage than mine does, and [ explained why. 

Mr. Brinces. We wouldn’t argue that. For ourselves, we can make 
those peaks higher. The basic problem remains, we are not trying to 
minimize by making the peaks lower. That is, the shortages lower. 
That doesn’t do us any good. 

Mr. Casey. You didn't have these statistics to give—— 

Mr. Bripces. We had to work from a different set of statistics. I 
looked over the daily shortage and the availability, and so forth, day 
by day, myself. 

We have them all down at the hiring hall. The only difference 
between the two, the peaks in our chart might be lower. Of course, 
we did something I don’t think they did, and it is in our statement 
here. We also calculated a certain number of gang days—— 
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Mr. Grazer. On short shift. 

Mr. Bringes. On short shift. We calculated that and that serves 
to reduce our peaks of shortages somewhat. They have to be calcu- 
lated in, we think, if you are going to make a proper approach to 
cure the situation, but not in any attempt to mislead the committee 
and work out a chart that doesn’t draw the true picture. 

Mr. Casry. Could we leave the gang shortage picture with this 
agreement, that there is no disagreement as to the existence of the gang 
shortage. There is no disagreement as to the extent of the gang 
shortage and no disagreement as to the fact that every step possible 
must be taken by the unions and the employers to correct the gang 
shortages, in the interest of the port of Los Angeles and the union 
itself, as well as the employers. 

Mr. Brinces. I want to add two more things. I don’t think there 
is any disagreement as to the difficulty we have with Taft-Hartley. 

I don’t think there is any disagreement between us that we are going 
at it in the only way the thing can be corrected, to take care of the 
basic work force and protect it. 

Those red points there, that is our problem [indicating]. That is 
what I earn my money trying to take care of and George Love and 
the others. 

That is when the men are idle, when they are idle they have got 
much more time to beef and storm into your office and say, “W hat 
the devil are you going todo? Why aren’t I working /~ 

ut when they are not idle the employers are storming in; it is just 
the other way around. 

Remember, that is owr job, not only the middle line there between 
the peaks and the valleys, but those dips down below [indicating]. 

Mr. Casey. You would like to see your line just a black solid line 
with no dips in it. 

Mr. Bripces. Yes; one solid line where everybody was just work- 
ing 40 hours a week and making the same money, I hope. 

Mr. Casey. An S-hour day 4 

Mr. Brinces. They are working 9 now. Ejight-hour day; the eight- 
hour day, that is no problem. 

Mr. Casry. Can steps be taken to straighten out that problem ? 

Mr. Bripces. What the 8-hour dav? You mean switch to an 8-hour 
day here? 

Mr. Casry. Not here. I mean on the west coast. 

Mr. Bripees. If you can pass an act of Congress. I don’t know 
whether it will work ? not. But it would take at least that. 

Mr. Casey. Well. I don’t want to prolong the discussion on this 
but we can agree that a 6-hour day is only a 6-hour day in name only. 

Mr. Brinces. I am afraid that ‘is ei Congressman. I am afraid 
that is true, Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casey. Because you work 9 hours 

Mr. Briners. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. And you are just getting overtime in order to bring 
your take-home pay up to what you think it should be. 

Mr. Brincrs. Well, I have to tell you again, without meaning any 
criticism of the employers, 2 or 3 years ago in negotiations we made 
the employers an offer to eliminate overtime in this industry, to work 
three 7-hour straight-time shifts, with a shift differential, and change 
the whole basic wage structure. 
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That was an offer made to them, and it still stands. 

Mr. Asuiey. Would the 7-hour shift that you contemplated pay 
as much as the 6 straight hours plus 3 overtime / 

Mr. Brivees. We figure on transposing the average—the straight 
and overtime and penalty rates into an average rate and, at least, get 
that plus a little more. 

Well, we didn’t intend to do it and lose any money but we figured 
it would give them a better operation, give them a better operation. 
That is the w ay we figured. 

We certainly had our reasons. I don’t like overtime, and the men 
know my position on overtime, that they are not going to get rich on 
it. They are going to die earlier and they won't live to enjoy their 
pension and so forth and so on. 

Mr. Asuiey. Why would it give them a better operation ? 

Mr. Brivces. We thought that. We are not the management ex- 
perts. That is their side of the fence. 

Mr. Asuiry. No: but you know the capabilities of labor. What was 
in your mind on that? Why do you think it would give them a better 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Brivces. I think working 7 hours, if you are going to work 7 
hours, by the time you get through with the seventh ‘hour you are in 
better shape than by the time you get through the ninth hour. That is 
one thing. 

Our studies, and we did make studies during the war on what was 
the most efficient number of hours of work, and so did the United 
States Government. 

It was found to be 8 hours or less; around 7 hours. 

Mr. CrperserG. Was it your intention, on the one—two of the 
shifts to have the wage the same as the overtime rate? As I under- 
stand it now 

Mr. Brinces. No. 

Mr. Crpersere. After a certain time in the evening you pay over- 
time all the way. 

Mr. Bringes. No; it was not our intention, Congressman. 

Our intention was to convert the straight and overtime rates. Look, 
after all, we have to be practical. These men down here have a 30- 
hour week and they fought hard to get it. 

Let’s say it is more of a 6-hour day and a 30-hour week in name than 
in practice, and out of it comes overtime. 

Well, that is their take-home. They have built up their standards 
of living; as shown by some of the exhibits, Mr. Damsgaard’s exhibits, 
and they are generally very, very accurate, we know that. 

The earnings of the men here in southern California have kind of 

gone beyond most other industries. To ask them to give it up—of 
course, the committee has assured us that they are not asking anything 
like that. They are not going to get any reduction in pay if I can help 
it, or take-home. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I don’t think anybody wants to have reduction in 
wages, 

Mr. Brinces. No. 

Mr. Creperserc. What I was getting at, as I understood, after 5 
o'clock it is overtime. 

Mr. Bringes. Yes. 
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Mr. Ceprerserc. If you went under three T-hour shifts—— 

Mr. Brivees. That would disappear, and get a shift differential like 
all industry does. 

Mr. Casry. Understand from my suggesting going from a 6-hour 
day to an 8-hour day that doesn’t mean you are just going to take 
straight time for the 6 or 8 hours, but you would translate your pres- 
ent situation into an 8-hour day, which is about what you have done 
in your three 7-hour shifts. 

Mr. Bripces. Yes; we have got that pretty well shaped up. That 
accounts for the differential between east and west coast. 
of pay right now is higher than ours; the 6-hour day 
They are catching up with us on overtime hours. 

Can we consider that we are through with the shortage? 

Mr. Casey. Through discussing it. 

Mr. Briners. It is not an organized Communist plot, either. No- 
body is strangling the port with a deliberate organized program of 
creating shortages, either to boost the earnings or delay ships. 

Mr. AsHiry. You are interested in what is above the line as well as 
below the line. That is a matter of direct concern to you. The short- 
ages as well as the idleness. 

Am I right? The shortage is a matter of direct and primary con- 
cern; as you state, that is your business. 

Mr. Bripers. That is right. My written statement goes into that, 
Mr. Ashley. And I am sure that the record bears that out. The rec- 
ord of our work over some period of time, and I am sure that the em- 
ployers would say as much. 

Mr. Asutey. In 6 months from now, we can look forward, ean we, 


to positive steps made by you and the PMA to alleviate the soabls m 
of gang shortages / 


Mr. Brivers. Oh not, 6 months- right away. 
now. . 

Mr. Asutry. Within 6 months we undoubtedly will see the results 
of your efforts that are taking place right now ? 

Mr. Brinces. I don’t know. I don’t know. The way the port is 
expanding, the ships—there are the unique features again. They are 
referred to in my report. 

We don’t know if that cypress crop might double or treble. We 
don’t know what new markets might open up. 

These are all imponderables. I am saying we are working and 
trying not only to meet the normal needs of the port, and take care of 
peaks and valleys, but to try to build a reserve force of labor that 
we can hold to so it will be easily available. 

As you know, a reserve force of labor that is going to take you a 
week to get is no good to you. We have to have a reserve force that 
you can grab by the hundreds in a few hours’ notice, and yet you have 
nothing to guarantee them except, “Come down and work for a day.” 

“What will I do after that ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. We might need you 2 weeks from now.” 

There is your problem. 

Mr. Asuiry. Not arguing the difficulty of the problem; it is fac- 
ing it. 

Mr. Brivees. That is right. That is what we are doing. We are 
not going to delay 6 months. I am just trying to figure out how we 
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could guarantee, Congressman, that 6 months from now we would 
have the thing solved. There are too many things beyond our control. 

We are certainly applying ourselves to it in conjunction with the 
employers. We intend to resolve it and, as you say, deal with the 

peaks as well as the valleys. There is no question about that. 

Now, I will switch over to the other things. I will take Mr. Paul’s 
atement, where he raises—— 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. May I ask a question before you do that ? 

Mr. Brincrs. Yes. 

Mr. Ray. I have skimmed through the text of your statement, and 
perhaps heard with only part of my ears what you have been saying 
about the Taft-Hartley problem. 

I would appreciate it 1f your counsel would prepare a statement on 
the law. What is the law problem, with references, so that we will have 
au compact statement of the legal problems that confront you? 

Mr. Brinces. We can do that. I hope you make the same request 
of the employers’ attorneys. 

Mr. Ray. I will be glad to. 

The CHarrmMan. Have it inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. Brinces. We will be glad to, as well as a list of the cases and 
so forth. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


a 


>» 


GLADSTEIN, ANDERSEN, LEONARD & SIBBETT, 
San Francisco, December 14, 1955. 
Mr. Harry BRIDGEs, 
President, International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Bripces: We understand that at the recent sessions of the Bonner 
committee in Los Angeles you promised that the union’s attorneys would sub- 
uit a brief memorandum for the committee’s records dealing with some of the 
obstacles which the Taft-Hartley law places in the way of making additions 
to the labor force in the longshore industry. 

An e.amination of our files dealing with Taft-Hartiey cases discloses that 
the problem arises as a result of the following circumstances: 

(1) There is a relatively staple group of “registered” longshoremen, clerks, 
and other shoreside workers attached to the industry who are dispatched to jobs 
from a central dispatching hall operated jointly by the union and the em- 
ployers. The available work is shared equally among the skilled and experi- 
enced men on the registered list on the basis of the proposition that the first 
jobs availabie are filled by the men who have so far worked the least number 
of hours. The registered men thus have a preferred position in respect to the 
ivailable work on the basis of their seniority in the industry and the fact of 
their registration. 

(2) However, the volume of work fluctuates and on occasion more jobs are 
temporarily required to be filled than there are men available. In such cases men 
from outside the industry are drawn in. The chief sources of such men are 
related industries or the various public employment services. 

(3) Under the provisions of Taft-Hartley Act, particularly as applied by 
the National Labor Relations Boord in recent years, men who obtain such inter- 
mittent or casual employment appear to become vested with certain “rights” 
in the industry. Therefore, when employment falls off again, these men claim 
the right to share with the regularly registered men having seniority in the in- 
dustry such work as remains. Thus men who in similar circumstances of de 
clining work opportunities in other industries would be released from employ- 
ment on the basis of their seniority, in this industry, because of the unique 
system of decasualization, can by attempting to exploit their so-called job rights 
wenken the entire decasualization system. 
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(4) Because of the decasualization system which shares the available work 
nmong the registered men on the basis of their seniority in the industry and 
gives preference of employment to such registered men, charges of discrimina- 
tion under the Taft-Hartley !aw have been filed with, processed by, and, we 
helieve, encouraged by, the west-coast regional offices of the Beard. 

(5) Thus the union and the employers are forced to proceed with great care 
and deliberateness and to go through the longest and most tedious processes 
whenever there is a necessity temporarily to increase the work force in order 
to meet a temporary demand for longshoremen. It seems clear that the ad- 
ministration of the Taft-Hartley law by the west-coast regional offices of the 
Board has created new obstacles to the effective functioning of the decasualiza 
tion system. 

Our files reveal that over the past years dozens of charges of discrimination 
have been filed against both the union and the employers and that many of them 
arise out of the situation just discussed, although some of these take on dif 
ferent ;orms. 

One of the most flagrant cases in this connection is the one you referred to 
in your testimony before the Bonner committe. There, in the face of charges 
filed by some 35 men, the clerk’s union in San Pedro was forced to propose the 
deregistration or suspension of registration of a large group of men who had 
been employed to take care of a temporary increase in the workload but who 
were insisting upon full-employment rights despite the fluctuations in employ 
ment. 

In those cases (21-CA—2048 and 21—CB-625 et al.) the Board's investigator 
indicated that it was his opinion, among other things, that it was unlawful for the 
union to participate in the registration of men; that since registration was fre 
quently the first step toward union membership, the whole registration procedure 
was invalid; that men brought in temporarily from the California State Employ 
ment Service were not “casuals” but had a “right” to share in all work; that con- 
tractual provisions giving vacation, pension and other benefits to registered men 
alone were illegal. 

In the face of suggestions of this kind, and of the vigorous pressing of such 
charges, the local union took the action already indicated. The case is as yet 
undisposed of; the Board’s General Counsel is reviewing the file to determine 
whether complaints should issue. 

There have been similar cases in other areas on the coast. In Seattle, back pay 
in the sum of almost $5,000 was paid to 2 longshoremen who had filed complaints 
under the Taft-Hartley law, and in San Francisco 3 longshoremen have been 
paid almost $10,000 as a result of Taft-Hartley proceedings. These latter cases, 
while perhaps not strictly analogous, point up the problems which the union has 
in administering its contract and seeking to maintain a decasualized labor-force 
system which goes as far as possible in achieving a steady and permanent work 
force in the industry and in meeting the sharp ups and downs of shipping in all 
ports. The efforts of the union, as we see them, have been aimed at being fair to 
all concerned while not permitting a few casuals, ‘free riders,” or disgruntled 
individuals to take advantage of the situation. 

There are cases which also point up the difficulty of fairly and impartially 
maintaining that discipline in employment without which no industry can func- 
tion. As an example of the latter, we call your attention to the fact that a charge 
was filed just last month with the Board’s regional office here in San Francisco, 
alleging that the San Francisco local of the union had caused the employers 
to discriminate against a longshoreman by laying him off for 90 days. The files 
and records of the joint employer-union labor relations committee show that 
this particular longshoreman was disciplined by the joint action of the em- 
ployers and the union for the following offenses: (a) signing in below his hours, 
during the months of September and October: (>) causing disturbances in the 
dispatching hall and on the job; (c) failure to show up on the job: (d) turning 
the job over to another person; and (e) uncooperative and improper attitude 
before the labor relations committee which was considering the 
charges. 

Another thing to be borne in mind in this connection, is that all of these charges 
before the National Labor Relations Board contain an implied threat to the very 
existence of the contracts between the union and the employers and to the whole 
system of decasualization and central dispatching. Although the Board appar 
ently concedes that “on its face’ the present longshore contract is not discrimi 
natory and does not violate the law, its opinions and orders, as well as the con 
tention of the attorneys who prosecute its cases, 
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that “as administered” the contract violates the statute. Thus it is apparent that 
the Board is holding over the head of the union and the employers a threat to 
the decasualization system and the joint union-employer dispatching hall and 
that the Board could move at any time it felt desirable to mount an attack. 
Under these circumstances, the union must of necessity, as you stated in your 
testimony before the committee, proceed with “extreme caution” in all Inatters 
relating to the registration and dispatch of men. 

Finally, it should be pointed out, as was done by Mr. St. Sure in his testimony 
before the Bonner committee, that labor and management have jointly requested 
of the Board some direction in connection with these problems, and that such 
direction has not been given. The industry was told in effect that it would have 
to operate at its own peril and take the risks of being liable for back pay 
on a case-to-case basis, so to speak. 

With this background, and with this direct refusal of the Board to give any 
cnidance in connection with any of these problems, it is not surprising that the 
union and the employers feel that the decasualization system and the joint 
system of dispatching, which has been uniquely developed in this industry, have 
been inhibited and restricted from fulfilling their intended purpose in efficiently 
meeting the changing manpower needs of the industry. 

Very truly yours, 


awards 


NORMAN LEONARD. 

Mr. Maruitarp. May I ask a question before we leave this gang 
shortage problem / 

The Cnatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Maruurarp. Isn’t there a certain amount of incompatability 
between the two concepts, one to decasualize the waterfront work 
force, and the other to be able to meet any and all demands for labor 
at any point / 

Mr. Brinces. That is right. 

Mr. Matuiarp. You can’t have both / 

Mr. Brinees. You can’t have both. That is right, you just can’t 
haveit. A good example is the port of New York with that waterfront 
commission registering the men by the dozens or hundreds or thou- 
sands right now. 

Of course, that settles it where there are two or more men for every 
job. They are earning $800 a year. They can’t earn enough to take 
a vacation of make a living. That isn’t going to happen out here as 
long as we are around. 

Mr. Mamaiarp. If that is so, the question Mr. Ashley put, could you 
guarantee there won’t be a shortage 6 months from now, obviously, 
you can’t unless you know what the demand is 6 months from now. 

Mr. Brinees. That is right. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Mariitarp. Has any attention been given to the possibility of 
trying to get the shipping ‘industry to anticipate demands in the ports 
long enough to give you a little advance warning, in order to expand 
your regular force # 

Mr. Brinees. Yes, but our judgment is that it is just as impossible 
for them. 

Mr. Mariturarp. They can’t do it? 

Mr. Brivces. They have their union, they have the individual com- 
panies and the individual companies are competitive and sometimes 
very secretive, so far as I know, about their operations. 

They are all in the same business and all after the same markets 
and same cargoes, or many of them are. 

And I guess they have their troubles. I don’t think they could 
properly anticipate demand, now, with the increase of foreign ship- 
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ping, and foreign shipping is increasing, and the whole tramp opera- 
tion of ships is coming back. 

I know something ‘about the background of that. Ships are just 
turned loose and it is really—they equip the ship with a master and 
purser and they leave it up to the ship’s master to find a cargo where 
he can and go where he can any time he can, and they just take their 
chances, like the old whaling days. This is coming back into practice 
by some nations of the world. 

Mr. Maruutiarp. Is that a big enough percentage of the volume to 
really affect the problem in this port ¢ 

Mr. Briners. No. Again, all of these factors, Congressman, how 
much weight you should vive “ them is very hard to determine. We 
couldn’t determine them, and I don’t think it is worthwhile trying. 
They are factors. I don’t think it is a very big factor, no. 

Mr. Maixiarp. But still isn’t a fairly large. proportion of the total 
volume something that can be anticipated 2 

Mr. Brinees. Yes, by and large. 

Mr. Marurrarp. I mean wouldn't you know, for instance, if you were 
going to have a very heavy shipment of citrus out of here during a 
certain period ? 

Mr. Brinces. No; I don’t think so. You might get a drought; 
you might get a fire: you might get a lot of things. You can reason- 
ably be sure you will have a certain amount. 1] think that is right. 

It is a seasonal thing, and you can be sure that the shipments will 
come along as of a certain time, but there are imponderables there. 
you see. 

We don’t know, by this time next year the whole eastern European 
trade, the market for citrus might not open up. That can affect the 
volume again. We don’t know when we might start trading with 
China. These are some of thethings. 

We welcome both things. A lot of the shipping operators would, 
too. I think we can reasonably look ahead and we do try. We do 
and the employers have not indicated to us they are against it. 

That is what that chart means, that line there that runs through 
the center of the peaks and valleys. That is what we must base it on, 
by and large. 

Mr. Maiturarp. That pattern is fairly regular, isn’t it? 

Mr. Brinces. Yes. 

Mr. Matuuiarp. The degree may vary but the pattern is fairly 
regular ¢ 

Mr. Brinces. Yes. 

Mr. Mariuiarp. So it would seem at least within some limits you 
could reduce the problem by preparing to expand your work force 
during those seasonal peaks / 

Mr. Brinces. Definitely, beer and must, and we are doing it. We 
are doing it the only way it can be done in our experience, and keeping 
decasualization. The simplest thing to do would be to add 5,000 men 
or 10,000 men to the work force and turn them loose. It would be 
kiling two ills right then and there. 

There would be no shortage or coffee times or anything else, and 
there would be no union, either. 

Mr. Mauurarp. I would say you would probably have some new 
union officials, too. 
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Mr. Brinces. You bet your life you would have. The others would 
be buried. 

Mr. Casey. You didn’t mean to include that as one of the ills? 

Mr. Bruipees. Ills? 

Mr. Casey. Killing off the union. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Crperserc. If you did put on an additional amount of men to 
take care of the period of peak load and those men are idle, do they 
qualify for unemployment compensation ? 

Mr. Brinees. Maybe. It depends: Now, we have had a lot—done a 
lot of playing around with that over the years and the unemployment 
laws in this State somehow or other have gotten pretty strict, under 
the present administration, and it is not that easy to qualify. It is 
not as easy to qualify as it used to be. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I was wondering, in your industry I can see where 
it would be difficult to determine qualification, because your men don’t 
work for a direct employer. 

Mr. Brinces. That ts right. 

Mr. CeperserG. So it is a different problem. 

Mr. Brinces. They are not unemployed, you see, because there are 
no ships there. T hey are still available, and they are part of a work 
force. They are temp orarily laid off, you might say, so there are all 
kinds of complications. 

We do have difficulty trying to work it out. There is only one way 
to do that, as we have found. A certain part of the work force is 
laid off for a certain period of time, for 2 or 3 months, a few months, 
and then they qualify and receive unemployment, but they are laid 
off, they are not qualified to work. 

Mr. Creperserc. Your seniority system works altogether different 
than it does in most industries. 

In other words, if a man is on a list he might have been there for 20 
years and another man might have been there for 2 years, and he has 
the same seniority priv ileges as the man that has been there 20 years. 

Mr. Brivcrs. That is right. 

Mr. Crepersnerc. Why couldn't you, where you get into these situ- 
ations, where you have a demand for labor, take someone from those 
other than those you have in your <A list who have, shall we say, these 
seniority rights—— 

Mr. Brinces. Yes. 

Mr. CeperserG. And provide them to do the job, say, over the given 
period of time. They would then realize they don’t have the seniority 

rights and could draw unemployment in case they were out. Can't 
souks be worked along that line? 

Mr. Brinces. In a way that is what we do do: we do that now, Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Creperserc. Your men on the B list, for instance, can they draw 
unemployment compensation ? 

Mr. Briners. In the majority of cases they can’t because the men on 
the B list are available to work, say, 1 day a week or 4 hours a week. 
If they just put in 4 hours a week they can’t receive unemployment 
insurance. They have to be laid off for a certain period of time and 
not work at all. That makes them no good to us, 
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That is the way it is. You have to hold out certain incentives so 
they will stay on the B list, and hang around on the off chance of 
catching what they can when the ship comes in, and the ships might or 
might not come in. 

Mr. CeperserG. Can you answer this question—probably it is not— 
you are not the witness [ ought to ask it of. 

Do you know whether or not the employers contribute to the unem- 
ployment compensation fund in the State of California ? 

Mr. Brivers. Oh, sure, they do. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Have the employees working for them had no 
opportunity to receive these benefits under that ‘ 

Mr. Briners. Yes: they do, but not under these circumstances. The 
employees that work for them do have, but they have to be unem- 
ployed. ‘They can’t be half and half. 

Mr. CeperserG. They don’t even know who their employer is from 
one day to the other ? 

Mr. Brivers. Yes; they do. They are employed by the Pacific 
Maritime Association. 

Mr. Creperserc. In other words, it is a pooling arrangement ? 

Mr. Briners. That is right, a pool arrangement. And this is neces- 
sary for our system of central dispatching halls, and decasualization. 

This is one of the things that goes along—must go along with de- 
casualization. 

The men are not in the legal or technical sense under the social- 
security law unemployed. They are employed. 

Mr. CeperserG. That places you in a very unique position, in that 
if you have the work to do you can’t necessarily get men to do it. 

Mr. Brivers. That is right. 

Mr. Creperserc. That is unique. 

Mr. Brivces. We are a unique outfit. 

Mr. Crepersere. I realize that. But if there were some way that 
that could be corrected whereby you could get the men to do it and 
then after, if they qualified for unemployment, they could get it. 

Mr. Brinces. We dothat. There are some ports where that actual- 
ly happens where the work force—in the Northwest, in some of the 
lumber ports particularly—where there is, say, a ship a month, where 
ships are infrequent, there the way it works out a certain part of the 
work force stands by available for work and the rest of the work force 
lays off for 2 or 3 months and draws unemployment insurance, and it 
rotates, you see. 

Mr. Crperserc. For instance, take the Todd Shipbuilding Co. 
Here if they need a thousand men, they go out and hire a thousand 
men, and if they need 500 at a certain given time, they will lay 500 off 
and they will draw unemployment compensation. 

Mr. Brinces. Right. 

Mr. Creperserc. And they lay them off on a seniority basis. 

Mr. Brings. Right. 

Mr. Ceperserc. But you don’t do that in your particular industry 
because, as you say, it isn’t practical. 

Mr. Brivees. Well, the Todd Shipbuilding Co. doesn’t have the 
problem of going out and saying, “We want 5,000 men for 1 day. 

Mr. Cepersere. That’s right. I can appreciate that. 

Mr. Brincrs. “Now, get going and we'll call you again maybe if we 
need you—if we need you.” 

69091—55——23 
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Mr. Ceperserc. That’s right. 

Mr. Brinces. “Come around when the citrus er op comes in or when 
the Pacificers’ beef is ended,” or something like that. That’s the way 
it works. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That’s all I have. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. ALLEN. Have you made any studies to find out what these people 
you bring in as casuals do when they are not stevedores? Do they 
come from some general labor pool of unskilled help? 

Mr. Brings. Yes. Yes. They are the type of labor that is rela- 

tively unskilled because of where they are living, let us say, and things 
like that ; they are unemployed and ready to go ) down and tr y to ce atch 
a few hours work because they have nothing else to do. 

Again I want to point out, because there are two groups, we try to 
maintain a secondary list and keep that at a certain number, w ith a 
certain number in it, so that we can say to them, “Well, you’ ve got a 
better chance than the others that we call in from day to ds ay or when 
we need them,” like at the unemployment office, or there might be a 
pool of another union, and so forth. During the streetcar strike we 
used them. That helped us a little bit. It’s an ill wind that blows no 
ene good. During the streetcar strike we were able to use striking 
streetcar men. We goto other unions. They do various things. 

Mr. Auten. There is no way of tying 2 or 3 types of work together 
so that you can draw on something that can shut down and start up 
again Ww ithout any damage to its operation / ¢ 

Mr. Brincrs..To a degree that is done. To a degree that is done. 

Mr. Guazrer. Fishermen. 

Mr. Briners. Yes; as I say, the reference in my written report as 
to calling on sister unions, that is, another ILWU local union, they 
furnish a reserve that stands by and is available, mainly because they 
are working at another job and on the particular day we need them 
they might be idle, or for 2 or 3 days. We haul them in. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casry. Go ahead, Mr. Bridges. 

Mr. Briners. Yes; now, we are finished with shortages, and I hope 
the mayor’s report. 

Now we get down to our employers whom we deal with and meet 
with and we have discussed these problems that they raise here on 
many, many, occasions. Many of them we have agreed in writing and 
in good faith and verbally to correct. It’s not that we haven't done 
anything. I think the complaint largely lies in the area that we 
haven't done enough and done enough fast enough for one reason or 
another, and possibly some questions will come up on that later on and 
I'll be glad to answer any of those questions. But first of all 
| reading |: 

Stevedores believe the following union practices are unjustified and are con- 
tributing to the manpower shortages in this area. The necessity in some opera- 
tions of ordering excessive numbers of men when handling bulk cargoes although 
such cargoes are handled by mechanized equipment 
et cetera—that’s true. No question about that. 

The local unions here, all our locals, they try to get as many men 
on the job as they can—despite mechanized operations. Their fear 
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is not—their desire is not to have men on the job getting paid for doing 
nothing. That’s not our union policy. We're against that. And I 
keep on telling the fellows, “Listen, now, it takes a revolution to 
do those kinds of things, and even in countries where they have revo- 
lutions I don’t know whether it goes on or not,” but the point is you 

‘an’t have a program where you get paid for not working. It just 

an’t be done. There can be an honest area of disagreement or ditfer- 
ence where the employer, on the one hand, thinks “Tve got 1 or 2 men 
too many” and the union thinks “nothing doing; we need that many 
men.” But I’d say the explanation of that is simple. The union has 
been tough enough to say, “Listen, if we don’t get this many men, we 
won't dothe job.” That’sthetruthofit. There is no good in dodging 
around. 

The answer is, now, what you want to know and what they want 
to know—well, will we try to correct this: “Will you negotiate a deal 
with us?” The answer is “Yes.” We've done it time and time again. 
It’s a matter of negotiations. It’s in negotiations right now. They’ re 
squabbling over how many men on a given operation. We'll get it 
worked out. We’re not going to have a program of too many men 
on the job so that it amounts to feat herbedding. 

And, incidentally, I want to draw a distinction between feather- 
bedding and some of the other chines referred to here. Featherbed- 
ding is ; forcing people on the job where there is no work for them 
and. they do nothing and get paid. That’s featherbedding. Some of 
these other practices are not featherbedding. 

Mr. Asutey. It’s a relative matter, isn’t it? It’s not black and 
white. 

Mr. Briers. It’s not relative, I don’t think, Congressman. Feather- 
bedding is a distinct thing, and it simply means that—well. the mu- 
sicians are being accused of it when there is a show put on and there is 
no orchestra needed, or if the music is canned music, the whole band 
has to be ordered, a minimum number of men. They just sit there. 
They don’t strike a note, but they get paid. 

Mr. Asuiry. You s say the featherbedding i is where absolutely no 
work is performed in return for a day’s pay. 

Mr. Brincss. Yes. 

Mr. Asutey. I’m wondering about the situation where because of 
mechanization a hypothetical 8-man crew was ¢ apable of being reduced 
to6men. Actually, you negotiate and get seven men. 

Mr. Brivers. That could be a form of featherbedding. I get your 
point. Let me see if I can give you an illustration. Take the ‘pal- 
letizing operation, the unnecessary movement that we have been 
talking about. That’s not featherbedding because the men are 
working. 

Mr. Asutey. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. But the first one of the stevedores mentioned is a form 
of featherbedding when they say notwithstanding the mechanization 
they are required | to put excessive men in a gang. 

Mr. Brwwces. Could be; yes. I'll tell you how it comes about. It’s 
an interpretation or construction placed on the agreement. It’s not 
completely illegal, incidentally. And there was some talk here yes- 
terday of illegal methods of the union up to a certain point, up to 
1948. Well, waita while. The union wasn’t the only group engaging 
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in illegal methods. We learned a lot of tricks from the employers 
at that time. Luckily, since 1949 and since the establishment of the 
Pacific Maritime Associ ation, why, things have been much better, 
but up to 1948 we were fighting for our lives every day and anything 
went. Anything went as “far as the employers were concerned too. 

Mr. Asuiey. You wouldn't disagree with anything that Mr. Love 
said yesterday, though, would you! 

Mr. Brivers. In what methods they used? 

Mr. Asutey. No; with reference to Mr. Love’s statement about 
what the unions did in those days. 

Mr. Brivers. He said they did anything they thought of. 

Mr. Asutry. Why, certainly, it was a very frank statement, and 
I expect that we will get the same frank statement from the employers 

Mr. Brivers. And the employers did everything they could think 
of, and other things besides. 

Mr. Asuuiey. He was confining it to what he knew. 

Mr. Brivces. We weren't the only ones doing so-called illegal things. 
They weren't illegal under the law. They might have been illegal 
under contracts or the general understanding of labor or management. 

Mr. Asuiey. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Casey. Your tactics were designed to build up the union as 
strong as possible, and the employers’ tactics were to keep the union 
from getting as strong as possible. 

Mr. Brinces. No; their tactics were designed to put us out of busi- 
ness, to put me away. 

Mr. Casty. Well, you eventually won the battle, didn’t you? 

Mr. Brinces. We'd like to call it a draw right now. 

Mr. Casey. I’m leading up to the proposition that you say that 
this question of excessive -numbers of men in a gang is a thing that 
you will negotiate, but if the experiences that. this committee has 
witnessed in the past year are any illustration, you people are in the 
driver’s seat, then. It really devolves upon the responsibility that 
you people have as a sound union to agree to eliminate those men 
that are excessive with really hardly any negotiating power on the 
part of the employers. 

Mr. Brinees. Oh, no, wait just a minute, now. They are not 
exactly without negotiating power. 

Mr. Casry. Well, you have said here that the union is strong 
enough to say, “You take these men or we don’t work.” 

Mr. Brinees. I say that that is probably the explanation of this. 

Mr. Casey. Exactly. Now, when do the employers gain any 
strength that they can say, “You have got to take the men off” ? 

Mr. Brinces. They can gain the strength. I think that they can 
gain the strength. But, to ) be frank about it, they'll have to cut out 
individual employers running around making private deals. That 
doesn’t do our union any good and doesn’t do theirs any good, and 
it encourages a local union if they can to finagle around and despite 
the contract and despite the responsibilities to administer the con- 
tract, which falls upon myself and the coast committee; it doesn’t 
help for a private employer in order to get his ship out or to do 
something else to make a deal to put on an extra man here or there 
or to buckle under the pressure with our union or to make a private 


deal with another union to put some kinks into us a la Pacificus, let 
us say. 
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Mr. Casey. Well, Mr. Bridges, what I’m merely driving at is this: 
Your union, which is maybe ‘typic: ‘al of a strong union tod: ay, must 
appreciate the power that it holds and the responsibilities that it 
has not only to its union membership but to the communities that 
it serves. 

Mr. Brincers. Right. 

Mr. Casey. And that there may be circumstances arise and often 
do where without any strength on the part of the employers to force 
you to do things that you ‘decide to do them yourselves in the in- 
terest of the community and the responsibility you hold. 

Mr. Brinees. Right. Right. There is no question about that. And 
to throw your weight around because you possess it is the most dan- 
gerous thing. Every time we lost a battle we lost it that way, by 
thinking we were too tough, and went out looking for trouble or 
underestimated our opponents; that’s the time we took a trimming. 
We don’t intend to do that and these things will be negotiated out 
on the basis of fairness and merit. We intend to do that and we are 
doing it now. 

Mr. Casgy. In other words, if it wasn’t for your attitude in these 
respects, these things would go on forever. 

Mr. Brivces. Right. Right. That’s just the point I started making 
in the first place, ‘Mr. Casey, that we won't, in other words—and I 

want to explain it so that I won’t hurt anybody’s feelings here—we 
iook do things because there is a congressional committee looking 
down our necks. If I try to take that down to the people down 
below, they’ll say, “So what.” The way to do it is to say, “Look, 
this is unfair. This is a reasonable proposition. This is a good union 
program.” It’s no good for me to go down and say, “Look, those 
poor shipowners are getting hurt.” Too many of them there have 
some memories of olden days . That won’t work either. It has got 
to be put to them on a fair and honest basis. And as a democratic 
union they have a right to vote, and they have a right to throw their 
officers out, too, overnight. So this is the point that I am making. 
These things have to be done on the basis of merit and because they 
are fair and because we have promised to do them, that’s why. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Mr. Bridges, did your union participate in private 
deals with employers? 

Mr. Brinces. Some of our local unions did; yes. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Was that in violation of the contract? 

Mr. Brinces. Yes. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Then you’re just as guilty as the employer. 

Mr. Brinces. Well, now, just a minute. Never mind. We're not 
talking about guilt. They are bad things. Now, listen 

Mr. Cepersere. You’re just as much in violation as the employer; 
let’s put it that way. 

Mr. Brinces. Well, it happens more at the local level in some 
cases 

Mr. Cepersere. A lot of the work is done at the local level. I mean 
that is where the ships are loaded. 

Mr. Brivees. Well, that kind of work. There was an awful lot of 
work done at the top level. 

Mr. Creprerperc. I realize that, but I mean the actual adding of an 
additional man at a given ship or the local—— 
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Mr. Brinces. But you can understand, Congressman, that an em- 
ployer has got a ship in; it is an expensive piece of property ; he wants 
it to get out, see, and the question of having one more man on an opera- 
tion for 8 or 9 hours is a pretty small amount, and if he is held up, 
he will say, “Well, all right, O. K., go ahead; let’s forget it.” Then 
the practice is est: ablished. The next time the same operation, the 

same ship, they say, “Just a minute, now. You agreed to this last 
time. What's the matter this time?” “AIl right, go ahead.” And 
that’s the way it gets going. 

Mr. Ceprerrerc. What does your international union do about that? 

Mr. Brinces. We frown on it. We try to stop it. Both the top 
office of the Pacific Maritime Association and us, we frown on it. It’s 
bad for discipline. We don’t like it. And it’s forbidden in the 
contract. 

Mr. Creperserc. In other words, the correction has to be made both 
by the employers, or the Pacific Maritime Association as the head of 
the employers’ group, and the international as the head of your local. 

Mr. Brinces. Yes. Weare in complete agreement on it. 

Mr. Creperrere. Is that diminishing or is it——— 

Mr. Brinees. Diminishing. 

Mr. CepersereG. It is diminishing as time goes by ? 

Mr. Brinees. Yes. It is diminishing. Well, wait a minute. It’s 
diminishing in the union. Now whether it is diminishing in the 
employers’ ranks, I don’t know. 

Mr. CeperserG. As far as your part is concerned, you are taking the 
necessary steps at your end ¢ 

Mr. Brinces. We are policing it and putting on what pressure we 
‘an, and our pressure is merely persuasion. 

Mr. CeperserG. You're quite effective as a persuader ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Briwces. Sometimes, not always. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Not always? 

Mr. Brinces. Not always. Listen, I don’t want to give the impres- 
sion here—the way the PMA is being painted here, they are a poor, 
kind of weak, inefficient group. The men in the PMA are top trade- 
union strategists. They have handed us some real beatings, and don’t 
iet’s run away with the idea that they don’t know their onions. They’re 
good, and they are not weaklings by any means. They can handle 
themselves. Now, because we might have an angle around or two 
doesn’t mean that they are out of the battle. They know how to handle 
themselves and they do a darned good job. 

The Cuarman. Now, Mr. Bridges, you proceed and conclude your 
general— 

.Mr. Brivees. T will. I’m on Mr. Paul’s statement. 

The Cuatrrman. We can make notes and ask you questions after you 
have finished. 

Mr. Bringes (reading) : 

The refusal also in some instances to work during meal hours on penalty over- 
time to finish a job, thereby necessitating the ordering out of other gangs and 
men who are immediately entitled to 4-hour minimum— 
that happens very infrequently. That’s hardly worth—we can 
straighten it out. This is not a big item at all in our opinion. We 
tried to check the records on how many times this happens with the 
local people. I don’t know of my own direct personal knowledge, but 
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it happens usually when a ship i is going to sail. So it is irritating, but 
it’s a matter of contract. This is not a violation of contract, a refusal 
to do that. This is a request for a change or amendment to the 
contract. 

The prohibition against transferring longshore from one ship where work 

has run out to another ship where work is available even though the ships are 
both owned by the same company and work for the same stevedore— 
We think that we ought to work that out, that they ought to have that 
flexibility, at least for the completion of a ship. In other words, what 
they are talking about here takes place when a ship is finished, and it 
comes up during a gang shortage. They have worked 4 hours. Why 
can’t they say, “Now go to wor k on that ‘ship over there for the rest of 
theday”? Isee nothing unreasonable about that. There are reasons 
why the men refused to do it, but we think that they are entitled—we 
think it can be worked out, but again this is a request for a change in 
the contract, not a violation. 

Dispatching of gangs from the hiring hall when reported to a stevedore by 
dispatch hall personnel that no gangs are available results in gangs showing 
up for work with no supervision. Equally serious situation exists when gangs 
are promised, ship is ready to work, and no gangs report. 

Now, there are errors. They are purely administrative errors in the 
operation of a hiring hall, especially during the time of a gang short- 
age when things are really i inaturmoil. That's really an error. What 
is being ¢ omplained of here is bad administration by both sides. The 
dispatel hers in the hiring hall are employed by both sides and guided 
by a set of rules. So these, you might say, are personal w eaknesses or 
errors or inefficiency on the part of the individual. There is no delib- 
erate program here and no violation of contract in fact or intended. 
Those are errors or mistakes in hiring hall administration that occur 
in the ordinary course of any business. 

“Productivity and cargo handling costs.” Now, productivity is a 
very difficult thing to try to measure. We have never dur ing all of our 
experience—and we tried during the war for the purpose of increasing 
productivity by any means possible—we went to the United States 
Government, the War Shipping Administration, and we w ere told—it 
is in my formal statement—after investigating, they said it’s impos- 
sible to get comparable figures on productivi ity in order to measure it. 
Then we made our own study and advanced a program to increase 
productivity, and we are still trying to recover from what happened to 
it. It was rejected by not only the employers, but by the Government. 

Now, during the war period we sought by every means possible—and 
one of the locals that had the best record on productivity was this local 
down here during the war—and this is all a matter of record, see—but 
just talking generally about trying to measure productivity, there are 
so many variables one way or another that it’s almost impossible to 
come up with comparable figures. 

Now, I know you can go to an east-coast port or the port of New 
Orleans or some other place and take a certain commodity and the 
number, the amount of man-hours worked or gang-hours worked, total 
cost per gang-hour, man-day or gang-day, whatever w ay you want to 
put it together, and come up with a figure, and then come to Los 
Angeles and do the same thing and think you have something that’s 
comparable. Well, you haven’t. You haven’t. 
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Now, without saying it’s New Orleans, but just let me give you 
one little item that you might not know about. The contract might 
say that the rate of pay is $2.40 an hour, but the men might only 
be getting a dollar. That’s one thing that doesn’t happen on the 
west coast. You don’t know the number of men working, necessarily. 
It’s a question of product. It’s a question of type of ship, the type of 
gear. So many things go into the picture that we have found—we are 
not afraid and we are not ashamed, and we would welcome an honest 
study on productivity for the United States as a whole. But as of 
now we have not been able to find a Government agency that can 
give it to us. The War Department has tried it. A very well-known 
national accounting firm and research firm—Price, W aterhouse—they 
tried it. It hasn’t been done to date. And the productivity charts and 
figures produced by Mr. Damsgaard here, for ex: imple, we don’t 
challenge those. As far as our experience is with Mr. Damsgaard, he 
is both conscientious and accurate when he comes up with something. 
We don’t find any need to challenge them, and at the same time we were 
not in position to say they’re accurate. We could probably take and 
turn them upside down and come out with a completely different 
picture by adding in various things. 

But there is one thing that I want to point out, and it was men- 
tioned yesterday by Mr. George Love. We don’t know, for example, 
how many operations are included in those figures in the comparison 
between San Francisco and the port of Los Angeles. Of course, it is 
true what Mr. Love says; we relaxed the rules up there on some of 
this productivity stuff. As a result you can go on our docks in San 
Francisco and you have to look hard to find a longshoreman doing 
longshore work. Youcan find teamsters; you can find w arehousemen ; 
you can find machinists and blacksmiths and carpenters and every- 
body else doing longshore work, but you have to search around, even 
in the holds of the ship, to find longshoremen doing it, and that again 
is the horrible example that every “local has got to tie on. We start 
talking about some of these things. Now, we don’t know how much 
weight was given that factor. That is what Mr. Love was referring 
to yesterday. That I think makes up the difference on the 3.1 more 
longshoremen in the port of Los Angeles than in San Francisco. That 
3.1 is made up by other workers doing longshore work. It may be 
calculated in the cost figures or the production, and maybe not; we 
don’t know. 

Mr. Ray. May I ask a question / 

The CuatrmMan. Yes; you may. 

Mr. Ray. Does that mean that there is a difference in definition of 
what is longshoremen’s work—— 

Mr. Brincrs. No. 

Mr. Ray. In the two places? 

Mr. Brivces. No. It means that that is the only port in the United 
States where this is being done, San Francisco, and it is as much our 
fault as anybody else’s, It’s as much our fault as the operators. Dur- 
ing the war we had a manpower shortage, especially in the early days, 
when the stuff was really moving out of San Francisco, and we were 
trying to move it out shortly after Pearl Harbor. This kind of work 
increased and we didn’t have the manpower, and when the operators 
asked us to supply a lot of it, we couldn’t supply it in some cases and 
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we didn’t care who did the work. We relaxed our rules; as a matter 

of fact, we suspended our contracts during the war and put every- 

thing under a board that we asked to be created, the Pacific Coast 

M: aritime Industry Board, and so that’s where it came from in the 

ops of San Francisco. But those practices prev: ail in the port of 
San Francisco only, no ‘other port in the United States. 

Mr. Ray. Are your definitions of what is longshoremen’s work- 

Mr. Brivces. I am talking about longshore work covered by o our 
contract, Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. I was just going to ask whether that is comparable to the 
definition of longshore work as covered in the other port contracts. 

Mr. Briners. Yes. 

Mr. Ray. East coast, for example. 

Mr. Brincrs. Yes. 

Mr. Ray. That is, you were in step with the definitions there and 
San Francisco was out of step / 

Mr. Brwwcrs. Oh, no. Yes; we're in step. The east coast is way 
ahead of us on that. But here is where San Francisco is out of step, 
you might say: This work is subcontracted out, and naturally the same 
stevedoring contractors, to be fair to them, they did come around 
during the war and asked us to do the work and we were too busy 
getting the ships overseas. This was the time of the Battle of the 
Coral Sea and some of those periods, and the job to do was to get the 
stuff away; never mind whether the man working on the job was a 
teamster or a carpenter or anything else, you see. So the practice grew 
up and now we find the stevedoring companies in business subcon- 
tracting out the work because it’s cheaper for them to do it that way. 
It’s that simple. We don’t necessarily blame them for it, but it does 
serve as a horrible example, and we don’t think it paints a good picture 
or a true picture to take the only port in the United States where this 
goes on because of the laxity of the union—they weren’t on their toes 
like this bunch down here—and to bring in figures on production and 
to ask that the San Francisco practices be put into effect down here. 
As a matter of fact, they won’t be. They just won’t be. We will do 
it on an overall basis. But I wanted to give you this picture, because 
it does affect trying to explain and sell the fellows or persuade the 
fellows down here to change. They’d say, “What? San Francisco? 
Nothing doing, Bridges. Get back'to San Francisco. Go on back to 
your office.” If I persist, they'll throw me back. It doesn’t do any 
good. So that’s on that aspect. 

Now palletizing. Now, as of right now I don’t know what the 
employers want on palletizing. We have made our statement, but I 
want to have this committee clear on what we meant and what George 
Love meant on the unnecessary operation. Now, I don’t know if the 
employers want the San Francisco operation. Maybe you should call 
one of them back and ask them, because here is the problem: First of 
all, it is not as substantial an amount of the work of this port or any 
port as one might think. Trucks drive down onto the docks. If 
those trucks are not loaded with loads on pallet boards, in lots of cases, 
why, the stuff, the cargo, to be shipped is in the truck in single items, 
whether it be drugs or something else, and the teamster has to load 
up the pallet board, or he just puts it on the pallet board, or the skin of 
the dock, one piece at a time, you see. But let us take both of the 
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operations, starting, first, where the truck comes down loaded with 
single items, and there will be cases of canned goods or something 
else, you see. What operation is required here? That the teamster 
loads the pallet board on the docks and it sits there until the ship 
comes in and then the longshoreman takes it and puts it into the ship. 
We're not going to go for that, and none of our remarks were meant 
to intend that, because that’s an example of what I gave the commit- 
tee when I was back in Washington. We are not talking about 
mechanization here. Mechanization we go for. But whena machine 
comes in and along with displacing longshore labor we can’t even get 
a chance to oper rate the machine, and somebody comes along with 
the machine, nothing doing. We're not up here to give more jobs 
away. We’re giving away more jobs on the waterfronts than any 
other union. 

Now, then, take the other operation. The truck comes down with 
®. loaded pallet board on it, and, as was described here yesterday, if 
they want a teamster to come along with a machine and lift that 
pallet board off and put it on the dock, nothing doing on that. We're 
going to take those boards off if this change is made. 

Now, that’s the operation on the east coast, what Mr. Sinclair does 
on the east coast, and not all operations, either. In some places— 
take your public loading where you have a public loading platform— 
the truck backs up to a platform and the bed of the truck is even 
with the loading platform, and the longshoremen march right into 
that truck and pick the items up one by one and put them on a pallet 
board, and that truckdriver sits right in the cab of that truck, period. 
He doesn’t bring down a slew of swampers. And you can go on the 
docks there in San Francisco and you can find as many teamsters 
working around there as you will longshoremen. We’re not going 
to switch this operation to bring about that kind of a situation. 

Now, the only possibility is the New York operation, and that is— 
and we have got it in San Francisco in our terminal operation in the 
East Ba y—the truck comes in, the teamster picks up the item of cargo 
and puts it on the tailgate; then the longshoreman pulls it off and 
loads it onto a pallet. That’s the New York operation. The San 
Francisco—and that’s another item in this—the San Francisco opera- 
tion is the truckdriver comes in and he loads the pallet. That’s what’s 
happened, and therefore it eliminates a lot of men. Or a truck comes 
in and he brings along with him one or two swampers and trundles 
a lift fork along behind him. Now they have got it around to where 
they have a regular dock crew of teamsters with lift machines, lift 
forks, and they ‘stand by to unload the trucks when they come in. But 
then the loads are generally higher than the load limit and they have 
to be skimmed off : and reduced. We do that, at least. 

Mr. Ray. What is a swamper? 

Mr. Brinces. A swamper is a man that comes along with a teamster. 

Mr. Ray. A teamster helper ? 

Mr. Brinces. Teamster helper; yes. Now, before we get tangled up 
in this, I’m telling you as of right now I don’t know what kind of 
operation Mr. Sinclair wants, or the two gentlemen that were here, 
Mr. Buckholtz and Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Asuiry. Have you discussed it with them when you were in 
Washington, before a committee? 
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Mr. Brincrs. Discussed it with them; yes. 

Mr. Asuwey. Discussed it with them yesterday, was the first time? 

Mr. Brinces. Oh, no. We have discussed it before. 

Mr. Asuiry. You don’t know what it is they want, despite these 
discussions you have had with them / 

Mr. Brivces. Let’s put it this way: We know what they want. The 
two operations, the unnecessary operations and so-called limit. Let’s 
say we agree. And again I want to warn you. George Love agreeing 
here and me agreeing is one thing. Getting the people down there to 
do the work is another thing. You understand that. 

Mr. Asuiry. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Brinces. But you have got our promise and the employers have 
got our promise that we will go down there and persuade and push 
and do our best. That’s all we can promise. As an operation we think 
that is an uneconomical one and unnecessary and just means harder 
work for the fellows instead of easier work. There will be less men 
on the job but they will be using the machines. But here is the rub. 
Who is going to get that stuff off the trucks? And furthermore, it’s 
not going to be done here without changes in San Francisco. It will 
be the same operation. 


’ 


Mr. Casry. Well, you have described the San Francisco operation, 
at least one operation, as the swampers moving the cargo to the tail- 
gate of the truck. 

Mr. Brinces. Yes. 

Mr. Casrey. And longshoremen moving the cargo from the tailgate 
to the pallet board. 


Mr. Bripces. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. That exists in San Francisco. 

Mr. Brinvegs. Right. 

Mr. Casry. It doesn’t exist here. 

Mr. Bripers. No. 

Mr. Casey. Then what changes would have to be made in San Fran- 
cisco if it were adopted here? 

Mr. Brincrs. The same changes you will make here. The same 
operation 

Mr. Casey. But it already exists in San Francisco you say. 

Mr. Brivers. All right. That’s one of the reasons it has kept going 
here, because we’re not going to have any part of that. 

Mr. Casry. Well, I don’t understand. One time in San Francisco 
you described it as the truckers loading the pallet. 

Mr. Brinces. That’s only on the San Francisco side of the bay. The 
Oakland side of the bay is different. The Oakland side is where you 
have the big terminal operation. That is what is really needed here 
to operate some of the ships is a terminal operation. 

Mr. Casgy. Well, that’s where we get confused. You described two 
different operations as existing in San Francisco. 

Mr. Brinces. Yes. Well, in one side of the bay this is the way it 
is done because it’s a terminal operation and it is done by our ware- 
housemen who work 40 hours a week under a separate contract, 8 
hours a day, and they palletize the cargo prior to the ship coming in. 
When a ship goes over there, you have a couple of men working along- 
side of the ship under a hook, and you have one driver bringing the 
loads out and putting them under the hook, and that’s all the long- 
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shoremen do. But on the other end the warehousemen do it. They 
are members of our union, but there is that division, you see. 

Mr. Casry. Of course, what you propose here, however—in other 
words, we can agree that when a truck comes in at the present time 
under the present practice here in Los Angeles, the truckers or some 
swampers do unload the truck whether it is already on pallets or 
whether it happens to be material that is not on pallets. 

Mr. Bripges. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. And they put it on the skin of the dock. 

Mr. Brinces. All right. 

Mr. Casry. Now, let’s assume the case where it is on pallets. 

Mr. Briers. Yes. 

Mr. Cassy. The truckers now do unload it and put it down on the 
pallet at least, and they unload it, the pallet 

Mr. Brinces. Right. 

Mr. Casey. And put it on the skin of the dock 

Mr. Briners. Right. 

Mr. Casey. And take the pallets away. 

Mr. Bripnces. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. Now, you people come along, load it on the pallet, and 
take your own pallet away, take the pallet to the ship. 

Mr. Brinces. Yes. Put it on the pallet or the board and take it 
to the ship. 

Mr. Casry. Now what we are basically trying to do is to eliminate 
that taking of it and putting it on the skin of the dock. 

Mr. Brinees. Now, how? You ought to call some of these oper- 
ators back and ask them how they propose it be done. 

Mr. Casey. Wait a minute. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Brinces. In other words, not to quarrel with them, but so 
we get our lines straight and know where we’re going 

Mr. Casey. Well, I expect 

Mr. Brinces. If we make a commitment to do it. 

Mr. Casry. I expect to ask Mr. St. Sure, who will be the witness 
after you, about this. 

Mr. Bringes. Yes. I see. 

Mr. Casry. But if the truckers now came in with a palletized cargo 
and put it down on the dock- 

Mr. Brmces. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. And your people came along and took it from the dock 
to the ship; is that something that you object to? 

Mr. Brincres. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. You want to go further, in other words, you want to 
take over some of the truckers’ work if you are going to give up this 
uneconomical operation ? 

Mr. Brivces. No. No. 

Mr. Casey. The truckers now are the ones that put it on the skin 
of the dock. 

Mr. Briveges. Well, you have this situation, Mr. Casey: You have 
the port of Long Beach-Los Angeles where that is the only—that 
operation is unique and confined to this port, and you have the port 
of San Francisco where there is also another port, the only port in the 
United States where there is another operation. All other ports are 
different. 
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Mr. Casey. But what I am afraid of is, however, that you people 
have come here and agreed to cut out what you say is an uneconomical 
operation, but throwing up a roadblock in front of it so that it cannot 
possibly be eliminated. 

Mr. Brivces. That would be dishonest, and I’m not trying to do 
that. 

Mr. Casry. I mean it seems to me that if you want to cut out the 
duplication, all you have got to do is cut it out, and take it from where 
the pallet lies on the dock ‘and bri ing it to the ship. 

Mr. Brinces. If you will read my testimony before you back 1 
Washington, I made that same statement. I said, “Our position”. 
and the employ ers well know it—*“Look, there is one guaranty we want 
when we are talking about mechanization and eliminating men, that 
what men are left will be our men and our jobs.” 

Mr. Casey. This is not really mechanization. We are not using 
any more mechanization than we use now; we’re just cutting out some 
foolishness. 

Mr. Brinees. All right, let’s say we’re scabies out some foolishness. 
But what foolishness is left, who is going to do it? 

Mr. Casry. Well, you pick up your own work without the foolisk- 
ness; that’s all that ‘hit appens. 

Mr. Brivees. Wait a minute. Wait a minute. Listen. If that 
truckdriver is there and that board, if he is going to bring that board 
down—it’s loaded uptown anyway, so we “concede that point; it’s 
loaded uptown, see, and then the operation follows through; we see 
nothing unreasonable about it. It’s the operation in every port on 
the east coast. You have been down to New Orleans. That’s the 
operation in every port on the east coast. 

Mr. Cassy. Well, why don’t you insist down here now of going onto 
the fellow’s truck and taking it off? 

Mr. Brivcrs. W ell, to be frank with you, we have tried to avoid that 
scramble, 

Mr. Casey. With the A. F. of L. 

Mr. Brivcrs. Yes. 

Mr. Casry. With the teamsters. 

The CHarrman. You would just get into it if you tried to correct 
the palletizing. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Just another dispute that would have to be taken 
care of, another jurisdictional dispute. 

Mr. Brinces. No. The employers will take care of it. Wait a 
while. They can order their cargo to be delivered this, that or the 
other way. Ithinktheycan. I might be wrong. 

Mr. Ceperserc. They have got it ‘ordered to be delivered this w ay 
at the present time. 

Mr. Brivces. How are we doing it throughout all the East Bay 
docks and terminals? 

Mr. Casey. Give it to us the way you would like to see it done. 
Give us your way. 

The CHatrMan. You say there is something wrong with the system. 
Now tell us the way you would do it. 

Mr. Bripces. Well, let us say that excluding the port of San Fran- 
cisco, we will do it the way it is done anywhere else. 

Mr. Casey. Describe the operation, how it should be done down 
here to eliminate this duplicate step. 
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Mr. Brinces. Tailgate delivery. We pick it up at tailgate. Listen, 
I’m not going to try to go down here and try to even sell the fellows 
on doing something i in the port of Los Angeles that is not done in 
any other port in the country except San Francisco. 

Mr. Casey. Let me ask you this: From the standpoint of teamsters, 
I’m just naive enough to wonder how it makes any difference to them 
in giving up some of this work: they get paid by the week anyway. 

Mr. Bruvers. I don’t think it does. They get paid by the week. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, it’s more important for you people to 
have the work, piecework, than it would be for the teamsters. 

Mr. Briwces. Well, I don’t want to get into this, but you know every 
now and again the officers of the teamsters—and it’s a very powerful 
union; we want to get along with them, but you have got to remember 
that the official program of ‘the teamsters, offici ally stated and resolved 
at their various conventions every now and again, is that everything 
on wheels whether it’s on the docks or any other place is their juris- 
diction. That includes these liftforks and jitneys and so forth, and 
every once in a while there is a little sortie to try and grab them. 
You know we get buried by the teamsters regularly, about every 3 
menths, the ILWU. We are not quite dead yet, but this is the pro- 
gram. The men are well aware of it. 

Mr. Casey. You have stated what your idea is, how you think the 
thing should be done. We'll have to ask Mr. St. Sure if he has any 
ideas, what he thinks. 

Mr. Brinces. The important thing is we have agreed we are going 
to negotiate it out with our employers. Not because of Mayor Poul- 
son or any threats. Because it should be done and we have agreed 
to do it with them, and we will do it with our employers, and we'll 
do it on the basis of fairness and on the basis of merit. That’s the 
point, and when we get the thing in shape, can we take it down below 
and recommend it and try to have it adopted? What our chances of 
success are I don’t know, but I don’t want this committee to believe 
that we are playing around here and trying to say, “Look, we’ll do it,” 
and then go down below and get it rejected. I think our employers 
will agree ‘that when we agree to something, we go out and fight for it. 

Mr. Casey. Well, this is not a negotiating table here either 

Mr. Brinces. That is right. 

Mr. Casry. So we just want to have an assurance here that it will 
be negotiated out. 

Mr. Asutey. Now, Mr. Bridges, just to understand this clearly, 
when you say that you support a process or method of tailgate de- 
livery, that is, that the longshoremen will pick it up at the tailgate 
whether it’s on a pallet board or whether it is not on a pallet board— 

Mr. Brinegs. Right. 

Mr. Asutey. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Brincrs. Correct. That is the operation in every port in the 
United States except San Francisco. 

Mr. Asutey. And if it was on a pallet board, then you would, under 
the present system here, have a duplication of wor k, and this is not 
a jurisdictional matter; you would have to drop the teamster pallet 
board and unload onto a longhshoreman pallet board; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brinces. Well, no not necessarily. You see, there are 2 or 3 
ways it can be done, Mr. Ashley. The truck can come in and a 
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stevedore’s pallet board can be put on the tailgate and the teamster 
loads it. 

Mr. Asuiey. But sometimes isn’t it true that the teamsters load 
their own pallet board ? 

Mr. Briners. Yes. 

Mr. Asuiry. And then there would have to be in that case—— 

Mr. Brinces. We just lift it off the truck with a machine. 

Mr. Asuiey. And transfer it on to the longshoreman pallet board. 

Mr. Brivers. No, put it on the dock and it stays there until it is 
ready to go on the ship. 

Mr. Asnuey. Oh, you mean where you have—well, again I’m 
sorry to belabor this point, but is that where you would use a standard 
pallet board throughout, that is, the teamster would load on a pallet 
board that was capable of being—— 

Mr. Brivees. Wait a minute. That is not our problem. We don’t 
care what board, as long as the boards are safe. They can use any kind 
of a board. That doesn’t make much difference. As long as the 
pallet boards are safe, they can use any kind of pallet board. 

Mr. Asuiey. Yes. 

Mr. Brinces. That’s not the problem. That’s not the problem here, 
you see, as I’m saying, but this is the problem in the way. 

Mr. Asnuey. All right. 

Mr. Brinces. The teamster can put the single item on the tailgate 
and the longshoreman takes it off and puts it on the pallet board ; or “the 
pallet board can be put on the tailgate, and the teamster loads that 
pallet board and we lift it off; or the loads come down already pre- 
palletized and then they are lifted off by our fellows with a machine, 
with the load agreements in each case being observed. But it is not an 
easy problem 

Mr. Asutey. No. 

Mr. Bripers. As you can see. You can see partly why it is being 
ducked. 

The CuarrmMan. Just what would that eliminate? 

Mr. Brincrs. Oh, yes, it would eliminate two operations, Congress- 
man. It would eliminate the two operations we are talking about, 
in the main. 

-alletizing. Insisting on working predetermined rate— 

I’m on page 13, Mr. ¢ 

such as 2 cars of borax, 3 cars of cottonseed and 3 cars of cotton per day. 

I do think if that’s done it’s a violation of the agreement. We have 
no such rule as that and if it is done, it’s a violation of the agreement. 
I understand it’s not much of a problem. 

Refusal to start loading cargo onto the stevedore pallet board in situation 
where such cargo is brought to the dock by truck until all of the truck’s cargo 
has been placed upon the skin of the dock. 

There are explanations for that. But if we change the palletizing 
operation, that disappears. 

Resistance on the part of the union to the release of depalletizing gangs prior 
to the end of a shift when there is no more work for such gangs to perform if 


such gangs are given comebacks for the following day. This is true even though 
the gangs work a full 6-hour day. 
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Now that is a part of the agreement. That is in our agreement. 
That is an understanding reached locally here in written agreement. 
As to whether it should be changed, we don’t think so. We . don’t in- 
tend to change it as of this time. This is merely saying that when 
the gangs are ordered out—now, let me qualify that. As long as there 
is work to perform. Naturally, if there is no more work to perform, 
the people are sent home. If there is work there to perform, they 
merely say, “Look, work it the full day ; otherwise, get yourself another 
gang tomorrow.” 

Lift drivers holding board on lift truck forks while boards are being de- 
palletized. 

Well, that’s just a way of making the work easier, and we shouldn’t 
have much trouble in eliminating that, I don’t think. 

“Load limits and fork working rules.” Well, the load limits have 
been with us for a long time, and I guess they will be around for a 
while. We have some other problems, as we can see, instead of start- 
ing to monkey around with that load limit. We don’t think we’ll 
do much on it. 

Mr. Casey. How does the load limit here compare with the load 
limits in other ports on the west coast and on the east coast ? 

* Mr. Brincges. The load limit here compares generally; it’s about the 
same in all ports on the west coast, and on the east coast there is no 
load limit. 

Mr. Casey. No load limit at all? 

Mr. Brinces. No. 

Mr. Asuiey. That is a matter of contract too, of course. 

Mr. Brinces. Yes; a matter of contract, and the employers, as they 
say, they live up to it. We do get into arguments about some com- 
modities because, in effect, the load limit means that the commodities 
are specified, and there is a general and a pretty general 2,100-pound 
approach to some things, but it is not overall. In other words, it’s 
fair and true to say ths at all commodities—and we exclude heavy lifts 
and big pieces and things like that—all other commodities, if they are 
not set forth in the load agreement, 2,100 pounds. 

Mr. Casey. Is this load limit a make-work deal or is it a safety 
proposition, or both ? 

Mr. Brinces. It is not a make-work deal. Originally, it was a nee- 
essary thing. As to how obsolete it might be in some respects now is 
hard to determine. But originally it was an antispeedup deal, and 
definitely was a safety matter. 

Mr. Casey. Do those two necessarily go together ? 

Mr. Briners. Yes, certainly. You bet they do. They certainly do 
in longshore work. Y 

Mr. Asuiey. Speedup doesn’t necessarily mean that it is not to a 
certain extent a make-work proposition. 

Mr. Brincres. That’s right.’ To a certain extent it is a make-work 
proposition. To that extent it is—if it cuts down production. It is 
a limit on production. Certainly. No argument about it. But it’s 
not the main factor in production. 

Mr. Asutey. How is that figure arrived at, Mr. Bridges? 

Mr. Brivces. Well, we worked it out in 1937 on gener rally the loads 
that were being handled at that time. 

Mr. Asutey. Has it changed any since 1937? 
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Mr. Bripees. In some minor respects, but mainly no. 

Mr. Creperserc. Salaries have increased since that time. 

Mr. Bringes. Yes. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. Productivity hasn’t gone up in line with salaries. 

Mr. Brivces. Oh, wait a while, now. The productivity has gone up. 
Maybe not as much as the salaries, though. 

Mr. Ceperserc. What about the proportion—— 

Mr. Briners. The loads haven’t gone up. Is that what you mean, 
Congressman ¢ 

Mr. Crepersera. Yes. 

Mr. Briperes. You might be talking about two different things. The 
size of the load doesn’t necessarily mean productivity. 

Mr. Cepersera. I realize that. With mechanization you can speed 
up the load. That’s true. 

Mr. Bringrs. Yes. 

Mr. Creperserc. Has it been disproportionate / 

Mr. Brinces. You mean again in terms of loads? 

Mr. Creperserc. That’s right. 

Mr. Bripners. Well, the size, the load limits in the main have not 
increased at all. They are the same as they were when we negotiated 
them in 1937. 

Mr. Asutey. Going back to the example I used yesterday whereby 
you had a pallet in the hold of the ship and it was being loaded and 
taken off with these loads, evidently a prescribed load limit—— 

Mr. Brings. Yes. 

Mr. Asuuiry. Probably there was some equipment that is there now 
that wasn’t there in 1937. Are you unloading that same ship faster 
today than you were in 1937? 

Mr. Brivges. Generally, I would say, yes. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I noticed, for instance, that you didn’t have an extra 
pallet in the hold of the ship that could be loaded while the other 
one is being taken out, and it didn’t look like it would have been an 
unusual problem for the people working in the hold to do that. 

Mr. Brinees. You are talking about the example that you mentioned 
yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Crepersera. Yes. 

Mr. Brinegres. That load of 15 cases? 

Mr. Crepersera. Yes. 

Mr. Briners. ‘That must have been the last of that lot. 

Mr. CrepersBerc. No; it wasn’t the last of the lot by any means. 

Mr. Brivces. Because you saw more than 1 load of 15 cases? 

Mr. Crperserc. Several of them. 

Mr. Briners. Well, I can’t understand that because we do have a load 
limit, and that was way under the load limit. I don’t know what 
kind of cases they were. 

Mr. Crperserc. It was listed as Dole pineapple. 

Mr. Bringes. Yes. 

Mr. Bripces. What ? 

Mr. Creperserc. Dole pineapple. 

Mr. Bripners. There are all kinds of sizes. 

Mr. CreperserG. I realize that. 

Mr. Brinces. It depends upon the size. If they are the 24 two-and- 
a-halves, why, the load is 40. 
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Mr. Ceperserc. Why couldn’t they have had another pallet in there 
heing loaded while one is being lifted out? In other words, that one 
was lifted out and brought down on the dock and then the forklift 
came and picked it up and moved it back in and came back and 
then 


Mr. Bripcrs. You mean the traveling board, or what they call the 
floating—— 

Mr. Creperserc. Yes. I mean without being unreasonable about it. 

Mr. Brinees. The reasons for that are simple. There is no rule in 
our agreement that prohibits the traveling board. 

Mr. Creperserc. What happens if they put a traveling board in? 

Mr. Brinces. The fellows won't do it. The fact of the matter is 
they won't do it, that’s all. 

Mr. CrperserG. In other works, from a practical point of view, 
it is an unwritten rule. 

Mr. Brinces. They don’t do it. 

Mr. CeperserG. Do you think they ever will do it? 

Mr. Bripces. What? 

Mr. Ceprerserc. Why don’t they do it? 

Mr. Bringes. It’s easier not to do it. 

Mr. Crperserc. Isn’t that being somewhat unreasonable? If it 
were to the point where it became a difficult problem for the man in 
the hold—in other words, he was working too hard—then you reach 
a point of unreasonableness. But here it is obvious from just looking 
at the operation—and, of course, I don’t know anything about opera- 
tions—but I am smart enough to just look down there and see that it 
could have been done without too much work—without too much extra 
work, 

Mr. Brinces. Well, some operations I don’t think you have to have 
a college education to see that some things are wrong. I’m telling you 
the truth of the matter is that there is no rule against the extra board— 
the traveling board. 

Mr. CreperserG. Isn’t that some of the things we want to correct ? 

Mr. Brinces. What? 

Mr. CeperserG. Isn’t that some of the things we want to do in this 
port—to raise production a little bit ? 

Mr. Brinees. It’s not for you to correct them. These are the people. 

Mr. Casty. Well, aren’t you misleading us, though, Mr. Bridges, 
when you say ‘there is nothing in the contract to prevent a swing board 
when you know very well they won't work with a swing board in it? 

Mr. Brinces. Gosh, I didn’t mean to— 

Mr. Casey. I mean that’s the impression I get. You say there is 
nothing in the contract to prohibit it, but in the next breath you 
say they won't work it if it is put in. 

Mr. Brinces. Well, what I am saying is that under the contract, 
as long as there is no rule against a trav veling board, there should be 
one, but they won’t take one. That’s what I’m telling you. There is 
nothing misleading about that. That’s a frank statement. 

Mr. Casey. You might as well write it in there if you can’t use it, 
if you are not going to work with it. 

Mr. Brivces. Well, it doesn’t happen on all operations. On some 
it does. But what I am saying is that it is not a contract right we 
have, 
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Mr. CeperserG. What can the employer do about that? He is at the 
mercy of the gang; isn’t he? 

Mr. Brivces. W ell, now, listen, Mr. Cederberg. I have enough 
troubles trying to be the president of the union without taking on 
what they might be able to do about certain things. The only way 
I could figure that one out is to figure what I would do if I was in 
their spot. 

Mr. Asuiey. What would you do? 

Mr. Brinces. I won’t take that one on. 

Mr. Asuiry. You have implied that you would do something. 

Mr. Briners. I haven't. 

Mr. Crperserc. Well, then, the implication is that you wouldn't do 
anything. 

Mr. Brincrs. No; the implication is not that either. 

Mr. CreperserG. No imaltaatiah involved ¢ 

Mr. Brinces. No implication involved. I said if I wanted to figure 
out what the employers should do, the best way for me to go at it 
is to figure that my name is J. Paul St. Sure, or someone else, and 
putting myself in his spot, what would I do? That would be the 
best way to answer your question—to do that first and then answer 
your question. Now, I don’t want to start speculating over in that 
direction at all. 

Mr. Ceperserc. It’s your men that are doing it, though. 

Mr. Brinces. Longshoremen members of the union; I represent 
them. 

Mr. CreperserG. That’s the same thing. You are their international 
president. 

Mr. Brinces. That’s right. 

Mr. Creperserc. And you as their international president have cer- 
tain responsibilities to advise the men and discuss with them some 
of the things that ought to be done to make this harbor a little more 
productive. 

Mr. Casey. And an obligation to see that they conform to the 
contract that you sign with the employers. 

Mr. Brupces. Absolutely, Mr. Casey. That is quite right, Mr. 
Casey. That is my responsibility. We are pledged to it. Now, I 
haven’t tried to mislead the committee. I have told them what the 
facts are. I haven’t tried to defend or condone the practice. I 
haven’t tried to say it doesn’t exist either. 

Mr. Creperserc. If they put this board in there and there was a 
work stoppage, that would be an illegal work stoppage under the 
contract ; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Brinces. It would. 

Mr. Creprerserc. Would your union be liable then / 

Mr. Brinces. How? Legal? 

Mr. Crepernerc. Under the contract. 

Mr. Brinces. Legal? Legally liable? 

Mr. Crprerperc. Yes. 

Mr. Brivcgs. No. 

Mr. Cxperserc. Well, mor ally liable. 

Mr. Brinces. Morally liable, yes. 

Mr. Creperserc. Well, then, if you were morally lable, then what 
would you do about it? 
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Mr. Brivces. When we are morally liable, we try to carry out our 
responsibilities and correct them. 

Mr. Casry. How about legally liable? 

Mr. Briders. No, we are not legally liable. 

Mr. Casey. Why? 

Mr. Briers. Well, how ? 

Mr. Casey. Breach of contract. 

Mr. Brinces. Our contract provides—we have got grievance ma- 
chinery, and that grievance machinery must be exhausted. It must 
be exhausted before any employer can resort to the courts. That’s 
our contract. And we being plagued with Taft-Hartley suits, juris- 
dictional raids, and what-not, we dev eloped our own method of han- 
dling injunctions and other things because a damage suit or injune- 
tion against the union isn’t an injunction against Bridges; it is an 
injunction against all the men, and they all get up in court to defend 
themselves, and they all do it at the same time. 

Mr. Casry. Well, of course, that grievance machinery is not de- 
signed to absolve you from all legal liability for breach of contract. 

‘Mr. Briners. I don’t think it is. It’s designed to settle grievances. 
I’m just telling you the way it works. That we do have a part of our 
contract that requires that the grievance machinery, all its steps in- 
cluding arbitration, be exhausted before there is resort to legal pro- 
cedure. After the arbitrator rules, then if either party does not carry 
out the ruling, does not abide by the arbitrator’s determination, which 
is final and binding, then either party can resort to the courts, you see. 

Mr. Casey. Well, can’t we have an assurance from you as inter- 
national president that this proposition in connection with the swing- 
ing board, that you will try to convince the men that this is something 
that is not in the contract, that the employers have a right to use it 
and that they should permit it ? 

Mr. Bripees. You can have an assurance from me that the contract 
should be lived up to and we will do all we can to live up to it, Mr. 
Casey. 

Mr. Casty. That’s all. 

Mr. Asutry. This is not in the contract. 

Mr. Brivces. This is not in the contract, this practice, and we ought 
to understand what we are talking about now. We are not only talk- 
ing about the example given by Mr. Cederber g—the men are w orking 
2 or 3 spots—other boards are working; that’s right, isn’t it, Mr. 
Cederberg? In other words, those two fellows might be standing by 
waiting for the board to come back. 

Mr. CreperBere. Yes. 

Mr. Brivces. And they drop the board on the gravity rollers and 
the hook swings over and picks up another load. ‘Isn’t that the kind 
of operation ¢ 

Mr. Ceprerserc. It didn’t in this particular operation, but I wasn’t 
there long enough, I have to confess, to see it. I was only there prob- 
ably 5 or 10 minutes, 

Mr. Brinces. There is more than one board in the hatch at the 
time. Well, let’s say there are eight men working in the hold. 


Mr. Crperserc. Well, there were some in the hold that weren’t 
working at all. 
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Mr. Briners. Oh, well, that’s true; that’s true. They will be stand- 
ing around waiting for their turn. That’s been going on before there 
was ever a union around here, and I have worked this waterfront 
many years. But let’s say they are working 4 corners or they are 
working 2; 2, and 2, or they are working 8 men there, 2, 2, 2, and 2 
Well, the hook makes the rounds. These fellows send out a load 8 
stand by and the hook brings back an empty board and puts it there 
and then swings over and picks up another load, goes aft, comes back, 
drops the board there, and then goes around. That’s the operation, 
you see. 

Mr. Ceperserc. But if you had another board in there, while the 
one board was going out the other one could be filled. 

Mr. Brivgrs. What you are saying is that these two fellows, they 
hook on their load, but before they hook on their load the hook has 
dropped an empty board alongside their load, and as soon as the load 
is hooked on they pick up that board and put it on the rollers and take 
it in and start doing another load. That’s what you are saying. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Yes, I guess that’s right. 

Mr. Briwers. That’s what youmean. Well, lots of times that’s done. 
Lots of times it” snot. You watched one of those operations where it 
wasn’t being done. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Mr. Bridges, Mr. Love said yesterday that there 
were some instances where the employers were definitely not firm 
enough and it would be better for the union if they were more firm. Is 
this one of them ? 

Mr. Bringes. I don’t want to comment on that. I have found the 
employers pretty firm. I can’t see what it will add to this hearing 
here for me to express an opinion—and it would only be an opinion 
as to whether they should or should not be more firm. The men think 
they are too darned firm. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Well, all I know is what the president of local 13 
said, that he thought that they could be more firm. 

Mr. Asuiey. The fact of the matter is, though, Mr. Bridges, that 
the things that you have been discussing here, the various things in 
Mr. Paul’s statement, every other one you said, “Well, now, that’s a 
matter of contract.” 

In Mr. Casey’s questioning he has directed his inquiries to certain 
matters—complaints, if you will—which were raised in Mr. Paul’s 
prepared statement. In almost every case or e very other instance you 
have said, “Now this is a matter of contract.” In other words, it is 
certainly true that Mr. Paul is not accusing the union of any lee ich 
of contract. The practice he is complaining of is a matter that has 
been negotiated. 

Mr. Brivces. Yes. 

Mr. Asuiey. Between the PMA and your union. 

Mr. Brivers. Right. And I tried to distinguish between the two, 
Mr. Ashley, and the point that Mr. Cederberg raises is not a matter 
of contract. 

Mr. Asuury. That is true, but what I am getting at now is that I 
think that we can only carry or only give so much spa to rm 
assertions that the PMA is actually very strong, and so forth, be- 

cause, after all, these matters of which complaints are bisd ‘ing made by 
the PMA themselves are matters of contract. You see my point I 
am sure. 
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Mr. Brivces. I see your point. You mean we squeezed it out of 
them or blackjacked it out of them? Gosh, I guess that’s kind of 
true. 

Mr. Asner. I am sure you know that I’m not—— 

Mr. Brinees. It’s no crime. 

Mr. Asuiey. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Brinces. It’s tough on the employers, maybe. 

Mr. Asuury. I certainly have no complaimt against the collective- 
bargaining process. 

Mr. Briners. No. 

Mr. Asuiey. I think we have to realize, though, and I will put 
this in the form of a question: Wouldn’t you also agree that these 
matters will be subject to renegotiation, the matters which have been 
brought up? They are in large part matters which are within the 
contract, and therefore they are the proper subject matter of future 
negotiating. 

Mr. Brinees. Definitely. Definitely. And many of them, like the 
19 points referred to by Mr. Paul, are in the hopper now. 

Mr. Asuiey. Now, isn’t it also true that you have a rather—— 

Mr. Brinees. We can’t stop them from raising these points. We 
can sit down and try to negotiate them a little more in our direction. 

Mr. Asuuey. Isn’t it true that you are in somewhat of a unique 
position inasmuch as in past years your union has demonstrated the 
strength to achieve certain practices which are now being complained 
of and which you now agree perhaps are subject to correction; you 
are going to be in a unique position to sit down and bargain away 
what you in the past have won ? 

Mr. Briers. We expect to use our bargaining power. It seems like 
we have used our bargaining power pretty well, and apparently it 
seems to be that we might have a little too much, but I don’t think so. 

Mr. Asuuey. In other words, you are going to be put in the position 
of being a statesman. 

Mr. Brivces. Well, perish that word. Don’t get me mixed up with 
labor statesmen. I’ve had some unpleasant experiences with labor 
statesmen, and I shrink from being called a labor statesman, and 
any time the fellows read anything like that about me in the news- 
paper, I’m washed up. 

Mr. Ceperserc. What would you call yourself? 

Mr. Brivces. I’m a union president of a good union. 

Mr. Ceperserc. A labor politician ¢ 

Mr. Brinces. Well, let me think. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s proceed. 

Mr. Brinces. I’m not going to get too many votes by some of the 
things I’m saying here, either. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ray wants to ask you a question. 

Mr. Ray. I understand that this question of whether there should 
be a traveling board or not has not been put to the union by the 
employers ¢ 

Mr. Brinces. I don’t know if it has recently or locally here, but 
it has some time ago, the traveling board. It was put to the union 
and the union agreed to eliminate it—that is, to eliminate the practice 
of not using it. That’s a couple of years ago, and by and large it has 
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been—the refusal to use a traveling board, by and large, has been done 
away with. 

Mr. Casey. Would it be better if you put in the contract that the 
employers have the right to use a traveling board ? 

Mr. Brivers. They have got the right without putting it in the 
contract. 

Mr. Casey. Would it help you sell it to your membership ? 

Mr. Brinces. It’s in the contract now. No; that wouldn’t help us, 
Mr. Casey. The contract clearly spells out their right to direct their 
operations and perform their operations as they see fit. 

The Cuatrman. Let’s proceed. We are not making any headway 
on this question. 

Mr. Brivces. I’m not going to go into late starts, early shifts; I 
think they have been sufficiently covered. Penalty time—I'm not going 
to go into that. All that amounts to is that the fellows down in Pedro 
have done a better job in policing the work and maybe squeezing or 
pushing, or whatever you want to call it, than some of the other unions. 
And look, you have got a hard-hitting bunch of local officers down 
here and a hard-hitting membership in this local union. Generally 
speaking, our union leadership is young and pretty aggressive. I’m 
probably the oldest one now—in terms of age. 

Mr. Asutey. In terms of age? 

Mr. Briners. Well, I can’t be. I don’t get the point, myself. 

Mr. Guaztrer. Probably young in other ways. 

Mr. Brupers. No; I don’t mean that. In other ways I’m older. 
What I mean is that they have gone out under the contract and 
squeezed out certain penalties one way or another. That's all that 
amounts to. I’m not going to bother with it. 

Mr. Casey. All that is in direct proportion to the strength of the 
union. 

Mr. Bruinces. Yes; right; right. Now, the question of the com- 
parison between the gang costs here in San Francisco, I have covered 
it. The difference in the number of men, I have covered that. Dif- 
ference in discharge—I am not going to quarrel with these figures, but 
I certainly wouldn’t agree to them. I don’t know. I am sure Mr. 
Paul does not intend to come in here and put incorrect figures before 
the committee, but we have no way of checking them, frankly. 

The CuarrMan. You have discussed the figures before. 

Mr. Brinees. I have discussed that. Jitney drivers, I am informed 
that this is not the practice here, that the union does not insist on a 
jitney driver going along with a gang when there is no work of 
that kind to be done. That is what I am told, and I can’t positively 
say that I have seen such an operation or haven’t seen it, but the 
officers have assured me that that it not the case. 

Now, on supervision, I just want to make a couple of comments. 
The policy of the union—and we do our best to enforce it—is that 
when the foreman is on the job, he is the agent of management. Any- 
thing he does, the management is stuck for. That is proper and 
legal, contractwise and also in terms of law. The employer, if the 
foreman makes a mistake—he might hire too many men for example— 
the employer can say, “Well, I didn’t tell you to hire that many men.” 
It’s too bad; the employer is stuck. What I want to say is that the 
foreman on the job is the representative and we consider him the 
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representative of the management and not subject to the union rules, 
except the contract rules. Management’s man on the job. 

The Cuarrman. What are the rules 

Mr. Bripcrs. He gives the orders. 

The Cuairman. What are the rules he is not subject tof You say 
he is a member of the union. 

Mr. Brivces. I mean he is subject to the rules of his own union. 
But let’s say a foreman in a foreman’s union is not subject to the rules 
of the longshore local or the clerks’ local, subject to the terms of the 
contract. 

Mr. Ray. His duties are defined by the landlord—I don't mean the 
landlord—by the stevedore / 

Mr. Brivers. What ? 

Mr. Ray. His duties are specified by the stevedore ? 

Mr. Bripers. Oh, sure. That’s right. He is working there. He 
is working there for the stevedoring company, and they give the fore- 
man the order and it’s the foreman’s job to carry those orders out, 
and it’s the men’s duty to carry out the orders of the foreman, except 
those orders which conflict with the contract. That, of course, creates 
another area of disagreement. 

It was said yesterday that under the contract there is only one way 
that a work stoppage can take place without violation of the contract. 
There are 3 ways, really; 2 are clear, 1 is fuzzy. But in addition to 
safety, there is the question of the ike line. A picket line is defined 
in the contract as to legitimacy, and so forth and soon. Then there is 
a third provision in the contract, that the foreman is not to give orders 
in violation of the contract. 

Now, of course, this is an area that, as you can see, can cause— 
there can be plenty of honest disagreement over that. That is the 
part that says that there shall be no stoppages or strikes and so forth 
during the course of the agreement, the life of the agreement, and 
work shall proceed in accordance with the orders of the employer, 
also as governed by the contract, and in the absence—the way it works, 
in the absence of a written rule, the work is supposed to go on accord- 
ing to the orders of the employer. So that is a third way that a stop- 
page is caused where you might say they are not maybe a hundred 
percent legal, but not 100 percent illegal either. 

Mr. Ray. Have there been recent stoppages because of dissatisfac- 
tion with the working instructions given by the foremen ? 

Mr. Brinces. No; I don’t think so. You mean in this harbor area? 

Mr. Ray. This harbor area. 

Mr. Brincrs. I couldn’t answer that. George Love would be better 
able to answer that, Mr. Ray. From what I understand, no. 

Mr. Ray. I'll ask him off the record. 

The CHatrman. There is Mr. Love over there now. We might 
just as well have an answer. How about it, Mr. Love? 


LOVE, GEORGE—Resumed 


Mr. Love. There has been no work stoppages on any ships that 
amounted to anything at all in several months in this harbor. 

Mr. Ray. What does that mean as to time, “several months” ? 

The CHarrMan. Stand up, Mr. Love, so we can all hear you. 
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Mr. Love. I said there has been no work stoppages on any ship 
in this harbor for several months that amounted to anything at all, 
where they lost any time of any considerable value. But we do 
follow out the provision of the contract, have continued to work 
while we settled the dispute. 

Mr. Ray. “Several months” means 6 months, 3 months, 9 months? 

Mr. Love. It goes further back than that, actually. I could say for 
the last 12 months, for sure. 

Mr. Ray. Thank you. 

(The information was later furnished for the record. ) 


OcToBER 24, 1955. 
Re six disputes on which I promised you a letter of explanation. 
Hon. JoHN H. Ray, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I will be as brief as possible and as factual as 
possible. 

First, refer to your memo from the PMA for the month of September 1955, 
Shoreside Work Stoppage Report: 

1. On September 13, 1955, the steamship Seafair, operated by Pacific Far East 
Line, owned by the Coastwise Line, was discharging newsprint at the berth 
specified. For several years the longshoremen who operated the winches on 
No. 2 hatch aft had complained to the business agent of the local that the con- 
trols of the winches should be relocated and placed in the center of the hatch 
as is customary and as they are located at all other hatches on this particular 
vessel. The controls were located on the portside of the ship, right in front of 
the winch on that side. There were only a few inches clearance between the 
winches and the hatch coaming. The winches involved are steam winches; the 
cylinder of the winch, usually red hot, was right against the back of the winch 
driver’s legs. Escaping steam obstructed the view of the winch driver and 
interfered with the comfort of the winch driver generally. A boom rest located 
in the center of the deck-space area and right against the hatch coaming ob- 
structed the view of the winch driver and prevented him from seeing signals 
from the hatch tender so that he could safely swing a load over the ship’s side. 

On the day of the dispute I went down personally and after conferring with 
company and PMA officials agreed that the operation was unsafe and could be 
easily and quickly converted by relocating the boom rest to the corner of the 
hatch and putting the winch controls in the center of the hatch. This was done 
and should have been done when first complained about. When it is agreed 
that a certain operation is unsafe the operation has to be changed. Naturally if 
it is allowed to continue and some worker is killed or seriously injured our 
position would be untenable. 

2. On September 15, 1955, the steamship America Mail, Moore-McCormack. 
The dispute happened as stated. The union requested the company to operate 
as per contract and as usual. The company had other workers, members of 
the operating engineers union, hauling the lumber away from the front instead 
of utilizing jitney drivers, members of this union, to do the work. 

3. September 30, 1955, steamship Orion. The dispute happened as stated. On 
a Similar scrap job in Long Beach in 1951 aboard the steamship Holy Star, 
Calmar Line vessel, live ammunition was found and since that time our men 
have been explosive conscious. I went to the job, reassured the gang and they 
returned to work. 

Memo No. 2, PMA Shoreside Work Stoppage Report, October 1955. 

1. Steamship Dongedyk. Dispute was as stated. In an effort to prevent 
future occurrences of this kind the union refused extra pay and requested 
the operators of the ship to have the hatch recovered by the crew. This work 
stoppage should not have lasted this long. I was on the scene and the com- 
pany seemed very unconcerned about the matter before issuing orders to proceed 
with work. 

2. Steamship Harry Luckenbach. The dispute occurred as stated. The 
union and the employers jointly adopted a safety code some years ago. Rule 
No. 817 of these rules provides that there shall be 36 inches clearance all around 
the hatch to provide a safe working and walking space. Many serious accidents 
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have happened because of violations of this rule. Longshoremen have been 
trained to observe this rule. Ordinarily they will not violate the rule no 
matter how safe it may appear without official direction. When the business 
agent and I arrived on this job and gave the O. K. the men resumed work. 


3. Steamship Old Colony Mariner, Pacific Far East Line, October 6, 1955. 
Dispute occurred as stated. The employers and the union have agreed that 
after the midnight meal when all gangs are not going to be ordered back that 
in order to eliminate favoritism and to eliminate arguments over which gangs 
will be ordered back, the gang with the most work left in their hatch would be 
the gang to come back and complete all the work. In this case the wrong gang 
was ordered back through a mistake by the company foreman, causing the 
dispute and stoppage. 

I hope these remarks and explanations are helpful. Thank you very much 
for the opportunity of submitting them. 

Sincerely, 
GEoRGE W. Love, President. 

Mr. Briners. The next point is on the grievance machinery. The 
grievance machinery in this contract was worked out by the parties, 
based on their experience over many years. I think it is good 
grievance procedure, in my judgment. That would be my state- 
ment to the committee. It works. It works well. It keeps grievances 
at a minimum. It keeps stoppages of work at a minimum, and it 
allows experienced people to tackle it, and it works very well. a 
the top level, when you say the top level, there is myself and Mr. 
Sure, as the heads of the respective associations, and all the wé ie 
down. Trouble comes about not because of using the grievance ma- 
chinery but because of not using it. It is good grievance machinery. 
I would say it is fair. It is as good as any grievance machinery of any 
union contract in the country, and we try to use it as little as possible. 

We have a standing coast arbitrator that we pay a regular retainer 
to, and we have had him since 1948. I think we have used him 
twice—once on a grievance arising out of this contract and once on 
mutual consent on something that was only indirectly connected with 
the contract. We have used him twice, and we strive to see that he 
draws his money and doesn’t do a tap of work, and he has been draw- 
ing—what is it, Mr. Paul,a thousand a month? He has been drawing 
his thousand a month since the latter part of 1948, and that is all 
the work he has done for it. I say nice work if you can get it. I 
can’t call it featherbedding or anything like that. Maybe it’s a place 
where we need to make work. 

Mr. Casry. Maybe you can call it insurance. 

Mr. Brivers. That’s what it is. That’s right. We keep him there 
to cure us when we get ill and to prevent us from getting ill. 

Pilferage, that’s been handled. The penalties on pilferage are auto- 
matic. The union does not defend or condone pilferage. Penalties are 
automatic. They are pretty severe. You have got to remember that 
a 60-day layoff—you have heard what the earnings are of the men 
down here. Now, the way it works, a man goes to court, and in addi- 
tion to what jail sentence he gets and what fine he gets—let’s say 
he gets 20 days in jail; he is laid off 40, for 40 more. 

Mr. Casey. If he gets 60 days in jail, it doesn’t hurt him. 

Mr. Brinees. If he gets 60 days in jail, he is off. 

Mr. Casey. And your penalty doesn’t hurt him. 

Mr. Brivces. That’s right. That is right. 

Mr. Casey. Or does he get laid off 60 days after he gets out / 
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Mr. Bringes. Oh, no. Oh, no. Wait a while. That’s against our 
form of society. Punish a guy twice? 

Mr. Casey. You punish him twice anyway. 

Mr. Brinces. No; we don’t. We don’t. We follow the contract. 
If he does 20 days, he gets another 40. 

Mr. Casey. Suppose he gets fined and sentenced to 10 days in jail 
by the court. You punish him by laying him off for 50 days more. 

Mr. Brivces. Well, all right. Don’t worry. Don’t you give me 
those arguments. Those are the fellows that give me those argu- 
ment; the guys down there that get caught. 

Mr. Casry. You object to punishing them twice, whereas you do 
punish them twice. You don’t punish him at all if he gets 60 days 
in jail. 

Mr. Briers. Well, that would be worse punishment after he gets 
the full wrath of the court if we come along and give him an additional 
whirl. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you say if he is convicted, what- 
ever the court might do, he is going to get a maximum of 60 anyway. 

Mr. Brinces. Yes; minimum. Minimum of 60. 

The CHatrMan. I mean minimum of 60. 

Mr. Bringes. Yes; plus, if he gets fined, he is stuck with that in 
addition. 

The Cuatrman. That’s what I meant. 

Mr. Brinees. And 60 days off is a fine of approximately a thousand 
bucks, and you have to commit a pretty serious offense to get fined a 
thousand bucks under any circumstances. 

The next time he is caught, he is finished; he is out of the industry. 

Provisioning, well, look, we are not going to worry about a couple 
of ship’s chandlers here. They are no problem. What they are trying 
to say is that—and a part of this is the squabble of the sailors’ union, 
jurisdictional, because—you were right yesterday, Mr. Casey; that is 
extra overtime for them, and so forth. But the rule here- they want 
to drive a truck of provisions down there and have the crew walk 
ashore and take it aboard. There is no argument. It’s the same in 
San Francisco. But in San Francisco, why, some of the companies 
have regular, steady gangs to load stores, especially the big pas- 
senger stores, and the rule we are working under is a ship- by -ship, 
company-by-company, port-by-port rule, at present. 

Past practice, what has been the practice in the past continues to 
be the practice. Status quo, in other words, to try to keep things on 
an even keel. Provisions is not a problem. I guess it is a problem 
for these gentlemen here because they’s not making enough out of it, 
but it is not really our problem. 

Now, I think I have covered it all. 

One statement yesterday interested me, and that is, do we, as do 
the Auto Workers and Mr. Reuther, concern ourselves with making 
efliciency studies for the improvement of the efficiency of the industry. 
The answer is we don’t. 

Mr. Casey. One question, Mr. Bridges, that I have. What is the 
executive committee down here in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Brivers. The executive committee / 

Mr. Casey. Yes; in the local. 

Mr. Guazier. The executive board of the local. 
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Mr. Casey. Yes; the executive board of the local. Who is it com- 
posed of ? 

Mr. Brinces. It is composed of working longshoremen, elected. 

Mr. Casey. How many ? 

Mr. Briners. I don’t know. 

Mr. Love. Twenty-five rank-and-file members and the 5 officers of 
the local. 

Mr. Casry. Twenty-five ? 

Mr. Love. Twenty-five. 

Mr. Casey. What is their function, basically, Mr. Love? 

Mr. Love. They determine the policy for the local and the officers 
enforce the policy. 

Mr. Casry. Do they determine the policy on day-to-day operations? 

Mr. Love. Not day to day but overall policy. We get the day-to- 
day policy under the general overall policy laid down by the executive 
committee. 

Mr. Casry. Thank you. 

Mr. Brinces. I’m all finished. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? Mr. Allen? Mr. Mail- 
liard ¢ 

Mr. Auten. One question. There is a statement in there that the 
efficiency at night was 10 to 40 percent less than in the daytime. I am 
curious to know whether the supervision on the part of management 
is the same at night as it is in the daytime. 

Mr. Bringes. I couldn’t answer that, Mr. Allen. I couldn’t answer 
that any more than I know whether the efficienc y at night is 10 to 40 
percent less. I don’t know that either. I wouldn’t try to say that 
it wasn’t, and I don’t want to challenge such things. Again it gets 
into the area of statistics. I don’t know. 

Mr. Aten. Thank you. 

The Cramman. Mr. Bridges, you haven’t changed your position 
since you were in Washington at all ? 

Mr. Brincrs. No. 

The CHarrman. On the situation existing here. 

Mr. Briners. No. 

The CHarrmMan. You recognize that there are some deficiencies. 
and it is your purpose to use your influence to correct them. 

Mr. Brinces. My position 

The Cuarrman. Sir? 

Mr. Brincrs. To use my position 

The Cuamman. Your influence, your position. 

Mr. Brinces. With the understanding, with the qualifications that 
I have given you, that we are a very democratic organization. You 
understand that. 

The Cuarrman. I understand all that. But I understood it was 
your intention and purpose to use your influence to correct recognized 
deficiencies. 

Mr. Brivcrs. Right. 

The Cuatrman. That's all. Thank you very much, Mr. Bridges. 

Mr. Brinces. May I make a couple more statements ? 

The Carman. We have e appreciated your coming to Washington 
and appearing before us, and we appreciate it here. 
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Mr. Brinces. I have a couple of things more I want to say if I 
may. 

The CHairMaAn. Yes. 

Mr. Brinces. First, you asked Mr. Love yesterday what he thought 
could be done with respect to the American merchant marine. 

The CHarrmMan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Brinces. I submitted in my written report when I testified in 
Washington quite a few things. 

The Cuamrman. You covered that in your testimony in Washington. 
It was the first opportunity I had had with Mr. Love. So I have heard 
from you on that subject. Do you have anything further / 

Mr. Brivcers. I have one more point that I could add. 

The CHairmMAn. Yes. 

Mr. Brinces. I want to add this in a way again. Our approach to 
these problems is that—the employers came in here; they didn't 
attack the union, and we are not attacking the employers. But 
specifically addressing myself to this matter ‘of American ships and 
American-flag vessels and cargoes in American vessels, although it 
doesn’t bother us much—we are longshoremen—but it does affect other 
people. There is an awful lot of American ships that were built by 
the Government and sold at a cheap price, still American owned and 
sailing under foreign flags—Panamanian, Greek, Honduran. It is a 
situation we don’t like, and some of the companies that have com- 
plained, maybe most bitterly, here about some of the practices in the 
Long Beach-Los Angeles Harbor are operating ships under those 
circumstances. 

Second, we can’t compete with that—we can’t start reducing Ameri- 
can standards of longshoremen or seamen to compete with foreign 
seamen. I don’t think the committee has that in mind. 

The third thing I want to mention here because—it seemed to be 
kind or gratuitous—and that was the question of a friend of mine Mr. 
William Lawrence who used to be our southern California regional 
director, and for many years, incidentally, a member of the Democratic 
County Committee of Los Angeles which is the largest county com- 
mittee. You have heard why he resigned from the mayor’s committee 
after cooperating, and it was not the reason stated by the mayor. 

There is a fourth point that the committee might interest itself 
in, we haven’t come in with a lot of letters, anonymous and otherwise, 
of people, businessmen, importers, exporters, to say, “When you get a 
chance, try to get the committee to str: aighten this, that, and the other 
thing out.” Fi irst, one thing that is wrong is that a lot of the steamship 
companies, traffic departments, and so forth, are situated here in down- 
town Los Angeles, and that harbor is a long, long way away, as you 
know. The city and the customhouse is up here, and the whole move- 
ment of freight—importers, exporters, forwarding agents, and all of 
the rest of it—they have to concentrate here in downtown an Angeles 
where they are close to this particular Government agency. Now, the 
city is going to approach Congress for $19 million to build a new 
customhouse. Los Angeles is a city of beautiful buildings, as you see, 
but in this particular instance you are concerned with a little more than 
having another nice new building in Los Angeles. 

The place for a customhouse is down in that harbor, and if that 
happens, why, freight agents, freight forwarders, traffic managers, 
and importers and | exporters, they “will be down there close to the 
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docks and close to their work, and they will know something about a 
ship and freight movements, and you won’t get so many letters in here 
complaining about things, if you get some of the facilities they have to 
work through down there. Now, the city of Los Angeles—and I am 
not against them getting the appropriation from Congress—I hope 
you do what you can to get them the money, but I think a string ought 
to be tied to it, and that is to put the customhouse down where it can 
be of some use, not up here 30 miles away. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Ray has a question, Mr. Bridges. 

Mr. Ray. You haven’t said anything about the adequacy i in general 
terms of the facilities in this port. 

Mr. Brinces. They are in the formal statement. They are in my 
formal statement. 

Mr. Ray. They are? 

Mr. Brinvces. Yes. I thought they had been gone into quite a bit 
by people. I could say a lot about that. But my statement was 
quoted by one of them where I said that the harbor of Los Angeles, 
the facilities are the finest in the world. I really meant Long Beach. 
I guess I am beginning to get bitten by the Los Angeles fever of 
spreading all over the place and taking in everything you can, but 
my statement really meant Long Beach. 

‘Mr. Ray. If it is in your statements, that is all I need. 

The CuarrmMan. That concludes your statement. Allright. Thank 
you very muc h, Mr. Bridges. 

The committee will be in order, please. The next witness is Mr. 
J. Paul St. Sure. 


STATEMENT OF J. PAUL ST. SURE, PRESIDENT, PACIFIC MARITIME 
ASSOCIATION 


The Cuarrman. Mr. St. Sure, will you give your full name for the 
record and your background ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. My name is J. Paul St. Sure. I was admitted to 
practice law in California in 1924 and have been engaged in the prac- 
tice of law since that time. However, since 1937 I have specialized 
in what is referred to as labor-relations work. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order, please, gentlemen. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. And during the period from 1937 I have done prac- 
tically nothing else, representing during that period various employer 
associations and individual employers in the negotiation of contracts, 
the administration of collective-bargaining agreements. 

Since March of 1952 I have been president of the Pacific Maritime 
Association, though I still maintain a legal connection with the law 
firm of St. Sure, Moore & Corbett, which has offices in the city of 
Oakland. 

The Pacific Maritime Association, I believe, has been described in 
the record before this committee in previous hearings, and I think the 
primary function of the association with which this subcommittee is 
directly concerned is the function of negotiating the so-called master 
contract for the Pacific Maritime Associ ation membership with the 
ILWU and the attempt of the association to administer that contract. 
In attempting to administer the contract we maintain, as you know, 
area Offices in Seattle and Portland and San Francisco and in the 
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Long Beach-Los Angeles Harbor area, and we maintain a considerable 
staff in this port area for that detailed purpose. 

I believe Mr. Damsgaard was asked a question yesterday in con- 
nection with the composition of PMA membership in connection with 
other subjects, that is, the number of steamship companies in con- 
nection with the report that we attempted to secure on productivity, 
and for the dual purpose of again describing our membership, and 
answering that question, the figures are as follows: 

The total membership of Pacific Maritime Association, including all 
types of companies, that is, stevedoring companies, terminal operators, 
agents, and steamship lines, both domestic and foreign, is 121. Now, 
of this total of 121 companies 45 are steamship companies. Of the 45 
steamship companies 25 are American-flag companies with head- 
quarters on the west coast. 

Now, I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ray. May I interrupt a moment ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. Other members, stevedores, are independent contractors 
working for the 45 ship companies ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. They not only work for the 45 steamship companies 
who are members of PMA, they will do work also for foreign ships or 
east-coast ships which are not members of PMA when those ships 
are in the port in which the stevedore operates. 

Mr. Ray. What about terminal contractors? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Terminal companies likewise have a different func- 
tion to perform, but they are independent agencies or companies, with 
these exceptions: Some of the steamship companies where they have a 
sufficient volume of work in handling their own ships will have sub- 
sidiary companies of their own to do stevedoring. For example, the 
Matson operation in this port in the stevedoring field is a subsidiary 
of the Matson Navigation Co. 

Mr. Ray. If we add to steamship companies those who have agency 
relations such as the Matson subsidiary and the stevedores who have 
contract relations with those same companies 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Right. 

Mr. Ray. You have more than the 45 out of the 121 that represent 
the operating side of the steamship companies. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I am not quite sure I get the purport of your question. 
All of the companies who are members of PMA are operating com- 
panies in various fields. We actually have a division of representa- 
tion in PMA from the point of view ‘of our labor negotiations. We 
negotiate for the American-flag operators who are members of PM A, 
the labor contracts covering seafaring men, the sailors, the firemen, 
the cooks, the stewards, radio operators, engineers, licensed, and 
unlicensed deck officers. We also negotiate for the stevedoring com- 
panies and the steamship companies the master agreement covering 
longshore operations and related contracts. 

Mr. Ray. That’s really one interest that you represent under those 
two headings: isn’t that right? 

Mr. St. Sure. That is correct. 

Mr. Ray. That is what I was trying to get at. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes, sir. 
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Now, as I stated, I have no prepared or formal statement to make, 
but there are a number of matters that have been touched upon in the 
testimony that I should like to discuss with the committee. 

At the outset I think I should say that PMA, the staff of PMA, and 
the people with whom I have associated and am associated have come 
to have a very great respect for this committee, its chairman and the 
members of its “staff, not only as individuals but on the basis of the 
approach that has been made with the single purpose to try to ascertain 
what, if anything, can be done to assist the American merchant marine, 
and because of that respect which we have, I hope that I may be just 
as candid in the statements that I make here as other witnesses have 
been and as I have tried to be on previous appearances before this com- 
mittee, because I feel that only by complete candor and as much objec- 
tivity as we can achieve in this rather complicated field can this com- 
mittee understand the full picture of some of the problems that are 
presented and some of the forces that seem to be at work to prevent 
their solution. 

What I should like to do briefly is to try to describe as I have come 
to understand it what the problem is in the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
area with relation to longshore operations, having to do particularly 
with practices, to indicate next how we got that way, how these things 
developed, and next to endeavor to outline for you what we have en- 
deavored to do to bring about a correction. 

Now, in discussing the things that are objectionable, or, we think, 
burdensome, I don’t propose to go over in detail again the things that 
Mr. Paul has detetbed. He is in far better position by reason of 
contact with the local stevedores and by reason of consultation with 
them to give you that detailed account than I would be. I think it is 
pretty generally conceded from the course of the testimony here that 
there are certain deficiencies at least from an employer’s point of 
view, certain matters which are the source of objection upon our part. 
I do want to touch, however, upon the specific item of the shortage 
problem. 

In general, I think we are in agreement with the union representa- 
tives who have testified as to the causes of the particular shortage 
which occurred during the summer of this year. By that I mean the 
things that occurred or were peculiar at that time as distinguished 
from the point that Congressman Allen made or Congressman Mail- 
liard, I don’t recall which, as to the conflict between decasualization, 
on the one side, and the meeting of complete peaks and valleys, on the 
other. There is a conflict there which is continuous. There is always 
the problem of achieving a decasualizing of this type of labor force 
when it is placed up against the picture ‘of the operation of the mer- 
chant marine and the lack of continuity or scheduling of ships. Cer- 
tainly the sharp peak that we had last summer or this summer can be 
attributed in large degree to a number of things that happened in this 
port. One was the teamster strike, which I don’t think was so named. 
Someone delicately said there was a union went on strike, but there 
was a tie-up of truck transportation in this area for a considerable 
period of time, and this did result in the backing up of a large amount 
of cargo which had to be worked after the teamster strike ended. 

There was likewise the onset of the vacation period that Mr. Bridges 
mentioned, and which Mr. Love mentioned, where we had during the 
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previous year negotiated for an extended vacation privilege and had 
granted it, granting a third week of vacation to men who had served 
more than 11 years in the work force as longshoremen. Now, this 
additional week did add to the impact of the tonnage problem which 
existed by reason of no particular plan having been made to offset 
the men who would absent themselves from the work force by reason 
of the vacation period. 

It was likewise the recurring problem of the citrus season with a 
large movement of citrus, and there was in addition to that an un- 
usually large number of ships that happened to call at the port of 
Los Angeles-Long Beach at that particular time. I don’t have the 
exact figures, but they can be supplied if you are interested. I do recall 
that I was in the area at the time that the shortage began to grow, 
and I was told by our people here that whereas the normal or aver age 
arrivals of ships i in this port area ranged somewhere from 8 to 16, if 
my memory is accurate, that on this p: articular period, or at this par- 
ticular period, we had as many as 35 ships arrive on a single day. All 
of these things combining did create a very drastic gang short: age sit- 
uation, and it did create a very serious series of del: ays to a number 
of ships, and did result in the bypassing of this port by ships that felt 
that they could and must. 

I think the significant thing is that immediate steps were taken to 
endeavor to alleviate the situation. The union did cooperate with the 
management side in endeavoring to work out the problem by expedi- 
ents as well as by long-term planning, and as the charts would indi- 
cate, even though we went through a very critical period, at the mo- 
ment at least the situation has leveled off, and we hope, with continued 
planning and continued cooperation on the union’s side, it will help 
us at least to minimize the impact of similar situations in the future. 

Now, the question*has been asked about whether the operators or 
the ste: umship companies couldn’t do something about spacing out the 
arrival of ships. We have even discussed what I found was a perfectly 
futile theory, but at least it seemed good to me, as a layman, that if 
we could allocate manpower, why couldn’t we allocate ships; why 
couldn’t we arrange that the ships would arrive in order and in the 
regular course. Very obviously, this is not possible by any mecha- 
nism that we know now. 

The tramp situation is not a serious one yet on this coast from the 
point of view of tramp operations here since the last war. It is not a 
serious problem, but it may expand. The foreign situation, however, 
is something which is completely beyond our control in that we cannot 
schedule or do not have much information cone erning the arrival of 
foreign ships, particularly the arrival of nonmembers of PMA, and 
the same, of course, is true with regard to east coast headquartered 
ships, although theoretically I suppose that it would be possible or 
could be possible by some almost international planning to at least 
avoid or by rese heduling ships attempt to avoid a portion of the piling 
up of arrivals which does occur from time to time, but we haven't found 
a practical method of reaching that solution. There has been discussed 
actually among the shipping interests the possibility of endeavoring 
voluntarily to "divert ships to the nearby ports in the area during 
periods of shortage in the Los Angeles- Long Beach Harbor. There 
are difficulties in that connection, both technical difficulties of ship- 
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pers’ instructions and likewise the difficulties of lack of available 
facilities, lack of ability to make arrangements for shifting from 
berth to berth after arrangements have been made, after arrival, and a 
lot of technical things, but these things have been thought about and 
will still continue to be thought about in an effort to try to find some 
method of alleviating this situation. 

I should like to comment also, however, in connection with the Taft- 
Hartley point that Mr. Bridges mentioned, because the provisions “ 
Taft-Hartley do place restrictions upon the ready recruitment of : 
work force under the peculiar operation that exists in connection w ith 
waterfront unions on this coast. 

The Pacific Maritime Association has already gone on record before 
the Congress of the United States, urging that the hiring-hall pro- 
cedures of maritime unions be removed from the restrictions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Before the 83d Congress, the same Senate com- 
mittee to which Mr. Bridges referred before which he testified, I 
appeared as a witness and recommended that the Congress give favor- 
able consideration to what was then known as the Magnuson Act, 
which was a specific proposal to exclude from Taft-Hartley restric- 
tions, and particularly the closed-shop restriction, maritime hiring 
halls. We felt that this was not the ready method of meeting the 
problem. We proposed a bill of our own which would have, we felt, 
more realistically met the situation which exists with regard to mari- 
time hiring halls and enable us to have some greater freedom, but still 
have restrictions upon discrimination and improper use of hiring halls 
without being completely tied as the unions and the employers are 
under the present operations by restrictions which make it extremely 
difficult to operate on the basis of a joint hiring hall with bipartisan 
dispatch and on a rotary hiring basis. 

This isn’t a peculiar problem to the lonshoremen on this coast. It 
is a problem which exists with all of the maritime unions. It exists 
likewise on the east coast. NMU had serious difficulties with the 
Labor Board within the past year in connection with the hiring 
practices for seamen on the east em and they were required to 
open up their hiring lists, and had a great deal of confusion and 
commotion, which has gone on within maritime unions over the country 
by reason of the restrictions that have been imposed. 

We think that the industry labor-management relationships, as I 
described in earlier testimony before this committee, are so unique that 
we do feel that separate legislative treatment should be given this 
subject by Congress. This is one of the reasons that we favored, 
among other reasons, the proposed staff bill for the establishment of 
separate maritime labor-relations commissions, because we felt that 
among the benefits that could flow from such separate legislation 
would be the exclusive treatment of maritime labor problems by an 
agency which had that responsibility, and at the same time that we 
could ‘legally and with proper congressional restrictions have a more 
realistic. approach to the entire matter of maritime employment and 
maritime hiring halls. I think that there is some responsibility on the 
part of Congress to give further study to this subject, because actually 
the dispate hing and ‘hiring- hall procedures which are in vogue on this 
coast, the decasualization program which has been in vogue here since 
1934 is the direct result of recommendations that were made by the 
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Presidential Board which determined in large measure the procedures 
which have been followed since that time and which, to some degree 
at least, the National Labor Relations Board looks upon with disfavor. 

Again I have been asked by the chairman and by members of this 
committee what we think C ongress can do on this subject, and what we 
have tried to do by way of helping ourselves before appealing to 
Congress, and I think we in that connection have done everything that 
we can think of. Without including the longshore unions, because 
they were not invited to the meeting which I am about to refer to, there 
was a meeting of all of the offshore unions, with few exceptions, in 
Washington last year, at which time this subject was discussed, and 
the unions and their leaders and ship operators on both coasts jointly 
went to the National Labor Relations Board with a request to the 
total Board—one of the most unusual meetings I have ever attended 
where the entire membership of the National Labor Relations Board 
met with the industry representatives, both management and labor, 
and discussed this problem. We asked them one question. We asked 
them if the Board, as a matter of policy, would outline the procedures 
which legally could be used for rotary hiring through hiring halls in 
the maritime industry without violating the law, and we were told 
that this could not be done, that we would have to operate at our 
peril and take the risks of being liable for back pay, and then, and then 
only, would the Board be able to determine whether or not we were in 
violation of the law. 

Now, this is a perfectly sound administrative position to take, a 
perfectly sound judicial position to take, but it is a very unsatisfactory 
one from the point of view of an industry that has to operate on a 
day-by-day basis to keep ships sailing and men employed and to meet 
such situations as the shortage problem which has ees here. 

In connection with the request that Mr. Ray made, or Congress 
man Ray made of the union to present some detailed ve ument on 
this subject, we will be pleased to do so, as well as the union, to indi 
cate some of the problems that we feel exist in connection with the 
practical administration of the existing law in this field. 

Now, perhaps that is enough that I should say about. the shortage 
problem. We do hope that with union cooperation we can alleviate 
the difficulties that have recurred. I should like to add, perhaps by 
way of a self-serving statement, that as far as the Pacific Maritime 
Association is concerned that our endeavors to develop solutions, 
working with the union, are not recent. I have here a study pre- 
pared in July of 1953 under the topic of “Shortages of Longshore 
Ship Gangs, Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor of 1953” where an 
attempt was made to analyze the problem which had occurred in that 
year, and you will find there is in this document much the same kind 
of a chart that was presented up to date before this committee for 
this hearing. It shows certain peaks and valleys which do occur or 
reoccur. It shows likewise the periods of idleness which are a prob- 
lem to the union as well as to us, and the interesting thing in nd 
nection with this study is that, as so frequently has happe ned in this 
situation or these situations, as Mr. Bridges testified, or Mr. on 
testified, we did have difficulties trying to find out from the National 
Labor Relations Board what procedures could be followed. The 
union did agree that men could be obtained from the unemployment 
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offices. We did have problems in connection with finding skilled men 
around whom gangs could be built, because they couldn't be trained 
overnight, and just about the time that we thought we might resolve 
some of the immediate difficulties, the shortage broke and the period 
of idleness began. This has been too frequently the experience from 
the point of view of trying to plan a pattern for ultimate solution. 

Likewise, as the union has reported, it is not unique in this port. It 
has become more aggravated in this port by reason of the combina- 
tion of things which you have been hearing about—bad practices 
which we feel should be corrected, plus gang short tages, plus some bad 
attitude which I am going to talk ¢ bout in more detail. All of these 
things have tended to highlight the gang shortage problem in Los 
Angeles as such. 

Indeed, one of the first responsibilities I had in coming with PMA 
was to consider a gang shortage situation at Coos Bay “where there 
was a revival of lumber shipments and we had a very severe shortage 
picture there. The thing that bothered me was that I found in taking 
a look at the shortage picture that for the period of 6 months preced- 
ing it there had been a period of long idleness, and there again, just 
about the time that very heroic measures were being taken and were 
about to be taken to improve the gang situation to take care of the 
peak, the peak fell off and another period of idleness followed. 

I think, as the union has indicated, there may be some ways which 

can be devised if we had more freedom of action in this field of trying 
to meet these temporary problems on a seasonal basis, and these are 
the solutions we are looking for, and the union I believe is willing to 
cooperate with us in trying to find them. Certainly if there are 
pools of people available, certainly if there is a sy mpathetic union 
affiliation, which is a problem on this coast—if it doesn’t exist, it is a 
problem—we know that the union is prepared to put into the labor 
force people to take care of seasonal peaks. I have in mind in the 
Northwest the fishermen’s union and the cargo operations there where 
in the port of Seattle, as I understand it, there is maintained a pool 
of people, because the industries involved happen to have seasons that 
do not coincide, so that the workers can work temporarily to take care 
of the peak of operation in cargo handling and then on their normal 
work as fishermen in the fishing industry in Alaska—that these things 
are worked out where it is possible to do it. 
I said I thought I had talked enough about gang shortages and I 
.) on talking about it. I should like to turn, if I may, from that 
subject to the question of practices, particularly in the ports of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach which have met. the objection of the em- 
ployers. Here again, these are not new. My experience with PMA 
is reasonably short, but we do maintain some files and records. As a 
matter of historical interest, I find a letter dated January 15, 1941, 
addressed to Mr. Frank P. Foisie, who was the then president of the 
Waterfront Employers Association of the Pacific coast, which is one 
of the predecessor organizations of PMA. The Waterfront Em- 
ployers group dealt with the longshore contract only. The PMA 
deals with both, as I have indicated. The letter was addressed to Mr. 
Foisie by Mr. F. J. McGowen who was representing the Waterfront 
Employers Association of Southern California, headquarters at Long 
Beach, and he notes that there were incorporated in the minutes of 
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the longshore labor relations committee meeting of that day, the 15th 
of January 1941, the following: 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


WATERFRONT EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Long Beach, Calif., January 15, 1941. 
Mr. F. P. Forste, 
President, Waterfront Employers Association of the Pacific Coast, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear FraANK: The following was incorporated in the minutes cf our longshore 
labor relations committee today: 

“The following are some of the most worrisome items the employers have to 
contend with and make for inefficiency and should be brought to the attention 
of your members for immediate correction. 

“1. Six men on the job and only four working. 

“2. Quitting early, starting late. 

“8. Demanding additional men be employed causing argument—complete stop- 
page of work while argument is going on. 

“4. Heckling those in charge and refusing to work as directed. 

“5. Refusal of some gangs to use the floating board. 

“6. Counting contents of sling to make sure of no overweight. 

“7 Refusing to work as directed. Example: When ordered to work on top of 
pile, demanding additional men. 

“8. Inefficiency of men put in otherwise good gangs. 

“9. Failure of hold men to meet the hook promptly.” 

Mr. Bowen promised to discuss these items at their general meeting Thurs- 
day evening, January 16, 1941. 

Yours very truly, 


F. J. McGoweEn. 


Mr. Sr. Sure. There is the traveling board, the floating board, that 
you noticed that there was some discussion about. This was 14 years 


ago. 

Now, I don’t read that as a matter of opening up any attack upon 
the union. It is simply a matter of trying to indicate that these 
things are not new in this port, and indeed I think Mr. Love and Mr. 
Bridges have both been very frank in stating that they are not new 
and why they are not new, and they did grow up and they have 
continued to exist over a long period of years, and the difficulty of 
attempting to roll back some of these conditions is evident. It is 
evident from the testimony of the witnesses who have spoken for 
the union. It is evident from the fact that these conditions have been 
allowed to exist continually over a period of time despite employer 
objection, and I think it would be evident even without such testimony 
when we realize that these make-work or other practices—and some 
of them are make-work practices—do result in a greater take-home for 
a lesser amount of work, and consequently we think that some of them 
are indefensible. 

It is difficult to overcome and correct these practices. A great deal 
has to do with the matter of attitude. I think Mr. Bridges will agree 
with me in this, and I think Mr. Love will agree, that we have devel- 
oped in this port over a period of many years an attitude of relation- 
ship between the work force and the management force which has 
not brought about very sound results. 

Now, without going much further on that, because I want to talk 
next about what is being done to try to bring about a correction, be- 
cause I think that is the most important thing, I don’t propose to 
endeavor to qualify as an expert. Iam inclined to agree, as I have said 
to this commitee before, that there are no valid productivity compari- 
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sons that can be made. There are all kinds of comparisons of oldtimers 
in the business who can say they can remember when they were getting 
30 tons or 40 tons or 20 tons and they aren’t getting that much now, 
and there certainly is the general belief among shipping interests that 
the productivity has fallen off rather than increased over the years. 
But these are of no particular validity, even though they are the firm 
convictions of people, from the point of view of proof. ‘They say they 
have no validity because we haven’t the figures to document the state- 
ments. I think to some degree these figures could be produced. We 
have tried to get them from steamship companies and from stevedores, 
and for a variety of reasons we haven’t been successful. 

Indeed, we have come closer in the quest for comparative figures in 
the Jast month since this committee requested some figures than we 
have in the 4 years that I have been connected with PMA. Even when 
figures are prepared there are technical difficulties, as Mr. Damsgaard 
has indicated, which add to the statistician’s problem, because the 
industry doesn’t use the same verbiage or have the same practices in 
various ports. Gang sizes vary. The composition of gangs vary. The 
very measurement of cargo varies company-by-company. This is one 
of the few industries in my experience at least, the experience that I 
have had in dealing with other industries, where there seems to be no 
uniform cost accounting method applied. I mean some operators will 
talk in terms of measurement tons, others in short tons, others in long 
tons, some in gang hours, some in man-hours, some in measurement of 
tonnages as against man-hours, and so forth. So it isn’t easy to have 
an accurate survey. We haven’t an accurate survey of productivity on 
a port-by-port basis or even as between companies in an individual 
port. I do suspect, however, that somebody must have some compari- 
sons in order to stay in business. I think stevedores must have some 
idea as to what costs are and as to what productivity is as to certain 
commodities. I think steamship companies likewise have figures 
which could be put together, but we don’t have them as of now. 

My point, however, is this, that regardless of the validity or the lack 
of validity of any surveys that have been made up to now, there is one 
chart that has been produced here. It may be, as Mr. Damsgaard de- 
scribed, a very crude measure of productivity, but in my simple lay- 
man’s mind it is a very simple chart. This is the chart which shows 
the trend of man-hours as compared to tonnage in the ports of the 
Pacific coast overall, in the port of San Francisco, which follows the 
trend, and the total coast operation, and where these two lines parallel 
in the main on the overall coastwise operation and the San Francisco 
operation, and they spread apart in the Los Angeles area. To me at 
least it indicates that something must be different in the port of Los 
Angeles, different even beyond the question of physical facilities, dif- 
ferent even beyond the question of this being the first and last port of 
call in connection with certain steamship operations. In other words, 
I think that the trend indicated is so significant that some part of it 
must be attributable to these work practices which in turn have had the 
result of reducing productivity. 

Mr. Asniry. Let me ask you a question at that point, Mr. St. Sure. 
As I recall that chart, man-hours as against tonnage, the port of Los 
Angeles tended to follow pretty much as did San Francisco through- 
out, the port of Los Angeles followed the 2 lines, that is the 2 lines were 
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parallel until 1952, if I am correct, and in 1952 the 2 lines instead of 
being roughly parallel went pretty much at right angles; is that 
correct, sir? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Asutey. I am wondering if there was anything that happened 
then in Zr 2 that might have accounted for that. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Well, I am a conclusion guy. That is my business. 
] aia Guan hazard a guess, which may not be supported by any 
proof at all, but after all, during 1952 we were in a period of very 
tremendous activity on this coast by reason of the fact that Korean 
activity was at a high point, and therefore shipping was up, tonnage 
was up, and there simply was ample work for everybody and more 
than enough to go around. We had a hard time keeping up with 
the operation which we were required to perform, and this was true 
with the longshoremen as well. At the end of the Korean episode 
with the sharp drop in tonnage and the recall of many ships, we got 
back to something more nearly the normal postwar operation. In 
other ports the relationship of man-hours to tonnage seemed to adjust 

itself as the tonnage dropped. In this port it seemed that the work 
was spread out. This is simply a conclusion which I guess I am at 
liberty to draw. I can’t prove it. I can’t document it by saying 
that there was any deliberate effort to bring about this result. I can 
merely point to the chart and say this is what happened to the man- 
hour total and this is what happened to the tonnage totals. 

Now, with regard to the very serious problem of attempting to 
bring about some correction, I had the misfortune when I first became 
associated with the Pacific Maritime Association—— 

The Cuarrman. Just a moment. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I am going to take advantage of the break here to 
go back and talk about a couple of other things I should have men- 
tioned in connection with practices. There has been criticism of the 
chart that was prepared, or the tabulation that was presented to this 
committee in comparing gang sizes in the port of Los Angeles and the 
port of San Francisco, and I am not going to attempt to contradict the 
statements made by Mr. Bridges or “Mr. Love as to the difference in 
practice in these ports, nor to “deny that there are variations. How- 
ever, that document was intended to show one thing only. That is, in 
a long-gang load-out operation the normal composition of a gang 
which is the full gang for that operation in the port of Los Angeles 
exceeds the comparable full long gang in San Francisco. Of course 
there is a variation where less men are used in a particular operation. 
These aren’t varied operations, but these are simply comparing two like 
things in connection with the two port operations. And with regard 
to the fact that Mr. Bridges makes the statement, and the union has 
complained of it in discussions with us over the past several years, 
that other nonshore workers have taken over some of the operations 
on the docks of San Francisco for the reasons that he indicated, that 
work is not included in this comparison. In other words, these are 
comparisons of like things. Assigning like conditions and assuming 
that a full long-gang complement _ is being worked in each port, there 
is this difference in the number of men required to be in the gang in 
Long Beach-Los Angeles as compared to San Francisco. 

Now, this in itself is not significant, because on the east coast the 
gang composition is completely different. In other ports it may be 
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completely different. The only significance that can be attached to it, 
when you find that the production of the gang by comparison is greater 
or less than the additional manpower would seem to indicate. That is 
the entire purpose of the comparison, and if it has any validity at all, 
it is simply cumulative in connection with this overall impression 
which we think that there is some basis for in connection with the 
conclusions that we have drawn here. 

The Cuarrman. Let me interrupt you, Mr. St. Sure. We will take 
a recess and return at 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 1:35 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 2:30 
p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order, continuing with 
the testimony of Mr. Paul St. Sure. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I believe there was a request made during Mr. Paul’s 
testimony for a list of the so-called 19 items that had been under 
recent discussion between PMA representatives and the local union, 
with an indication of which of the 19 have been agreed or partially 
agreed to and which were still in dispute or discussion; and I have 
here a copy of the 19 points which are referred to as items outside the 
contract. This isa memorandum dated August 9, 1955, which I would 
like to offer for the record at the appropriate place where Mr. Paul 
indicated it would be inserted, and in connection with that a letter 
dated 

(For list of items and letter see p. 190.) 

The CuatrMan. Excuse me just a minute. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. In connection with that, perhaps a part of the same 
exhibit, is a letter dated August 19, 1955, addressed to Mr. J. P. 
Cribbin, who was vice president of Pacific Maritime Association, in 
charge of our onshore operations, from Mr. J. S. Blacket, who at 
that time was vice president of Pacific Maritime Association, of the 
Southern California area, in which he briefly outlines the results of 
discussions between himself and Messrs. Love, Giblin, Kuvakas, and 
Kent, who are representatives of local 13. In the letter he mentions 
that, “Bill and I met with these gentlemen.” The “Bill” referred 
to is Mr. William Marlowe, who is the area manager for southern 
California of PMA. This letter makes a comment upon each of the 
19 points, indicating which is in disagreement, which in agreement, 
and which in partial agreement. 

Now, turning specifically to the item that I said I wanted to talk 
about with regard to what we have been trying to do to bring about 
some corrections down here, I would like to comment briefly on the 
palletizing problem. : 

The Cuarrman. Pardon me. Did you include in the record the 
1942 letter that you read here earlier? 

Mr. Str. Sure. I did not, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I think by all means that it should be in the record. 
It deals with the subject and shows the conditions existed. That was 
the purpose of the presentation of the letter to the committee, wasn’t 
it! 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes, sir. I referred earlier to and read from a letter 
dated January 15, 1941. 
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The Cuarrman. You read it in the record, did you? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I think I read the items. 

The CHarrmMan. Suppose you include the entire letter in the record 
at the appropriate point. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. If I may then at this time offer it. 

I started to mention the matter of the palletizing operation which 
has been under discussion, and whereas the comments seem to indicate 
some hope that this situation might be alleviated, we have considerable 
concern about the end results that might follow from some of the 
discussions made during the testimony this morning. Actually we 
regard this particular practice as a make-work practice. We think 
it is hard to Justify it upon any other count or impossible to justify it. 

The suggestion that somehow it should be traded out of this area 
by worsening conditions in some other port doesn’t appeal to us at all. 
1 mean, the fact that there might be some trading of Los Angeles 
against San Francisco or Los Angeles against some other ar Apart 
from that, the suggestion that the simple solution is to br chee the gap 
by having the teamsters go along with a change in practice here, we 
think is pretty unrealistic. We have had experience in the past in 
connection with the line of demarcation between teamsters’ jur isdic- 
tion and longshore jurisdiction in this port, and I think it is pretty 
much wishful thinking to assume that we can simply move the work 
over onto the tailgate of the truck, eliminating something that goes 
before. and that the other union involved would stand still for it. We 
think something should be done to work out a correction. If this 

can be done by direct negotiations with the longshoremen and the 
teamsters, either separately or jointly, we will certainly attempt to 
do it; but I don’t think that the implic ations of difficulty that I think 
were inherent in both Mr. Love’s and Mr. Bridges’ comments about the 
teamsters being a part of this operation should be overlooked. I think 
there are problems that lie ahead. 

I am rather familiar from previous testimony with the fact that 
jurisdictional problems and disputes are one of the things which have 
made a particularly difficult job for waterfront operations on this 
coast, and we are not looking for the addition of a new jurisdictional 
problem to try to solve a problem which exists in connection with this 
union's operation. 

Mr. Casry. Can you describe what kind of an operation you want 
on the palletizing ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. We simply want the unnecessary work eliminated. 

Mr. Asuiry. And you say that the recommendation or the sugges- 
tion that Mr. Bridges came up with this morning is unrealistic ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. It is unrealistic in my book to this extent: That he 
suggests whereas there is a double make-work practice, the teamster 
has a make-work practice in unloading the pallet board contents onto 
the skin of the dock 

Mr. Asuiry. You recognize that? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes. He says the way to correct it is that they will 
eliminate both practices, but in addition to that, that we should say 
to the teamsters, “You give up not only your make-work practice, but 
you also must let the longshore men go on to the bed of the truck and 

take work off,” which they will not permit in this area. 

Mr. Ray. He is talking about the tailgate and not the bed. 
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Mr. Sr. Sure. Pardon me, sir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. I thought Mr. Bridges was talking about taking from the 
tailgate rather than going onto ythe bed of the truck. I don’t know 
what difference that makes. 

Mr. Str. Sure. Well, it does to the teamsters. I think Mr. Bridges 
will agree that the teamsters have a claim not only that they have 
jurisdiction over everything in connection with the truck; they will 
not let a longshoreman on the truck bed or handle merchandise while 
it is on the bed, but they even go beyond that in their claims, as you 
pointed out—that they claim jurisdiction over everything on wheels, 
and instead of wanting to give up something to solve a problem, I 
would fear, purely from practical experience in the past, that we would 
get from the frying pan into the fire, because we would simply be 
taking on another union in an effort to try to equalize the situation 
that is between the longshoremen and ourselves. 

We have had situations in connection with this port in connection 
with the handling of vans, where the van would be on a flatbed truck 
and the truck would come onto the dock and be placed to the hook, 
and work would be stopped because the teamster would say the long- 
shoreman couldn’t get on the truck to hook onto the van, and the long- 
shoreman would say the teamster couldn’t fasten the hook onto the 

van, so the work would stop; we would take the van off the truck and 
put it on the skin of the dock and start all over again. This is the 
problem you run into. 

Mr. Casry. You haven’t answered Mr. Ray’s question as to whether 
there is any distinction between the actual bed of the truck and the 
tailboard of the truck. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. It is still part of the truck from the teamster’s point 
of view, I believe. I believe they would so regard it. That has been 
our experience. 

Mr. Casry. So what you really want is to have the operation remain 
the way it is, with the teamsters unloading the pallet onto the dock 
and the longshoreman picking up the pallet and putting it on the 
ship? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Or, if they would agree among themselves that that 
could be done, we would be perfectly delighted. We are not con- 
cerned particularly, if the longshoremen are agreeable and the team- 
sters are agreeable, how they divide the work between themselves: 
but we just don’t want to get into the middle of another kind of 
dispute. 

Mr, Casry. This proposition of Mr. Bridges’ this morning was not 
contained, was it, in Mr. Love’s testimony? You were sitting here. 
Did you get the same impression from Mr. Love’s testimony ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Well, I think Mr. Love indicated that there might 
be some problems, but T don’t think he specified them and didn’t spell 
out a particular procedure, as I understood his testimony. 

Mr. Casry. How about San Francisco? You say you don’t want 
to do any trading on this thing, but would you be satisfied with the 
same operation here that you have in San Francisco? 

Mr. Sv. Sure. Yes. When I say we don’t do any trading, we do 
have a practice in San Francisco which we think is a satisfactory one. 
It doesn’t contain this make-work arrangement. When I say “trade,” 
we would hate to trade out something in San Francisco that we think 
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is satisfactory in order to get an improvement here and have half of 
something in each place, something half worse in San Francisco and 
something half better here. We don’t think that is the type of solu- 
tion we are looking for. 

Mr. Asnuiey. You don’t feel that the same jurisdictional accord 
can be reached here as in San Francisco with respect to longshoremen 
and teamsters ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Well, it is not a matter of accord necessarily. I 
don’t think, as Mr. Bridges indicated, that they are very happy with 
the situation at San Francisco. They feel that this is an encroach- 
ment upon their work there. The condition has developed here and 
has existed here over a period of years, which is difficult to change 
because of the union conflict and because of the jurisdictional problems 
that arise. This is inherent in a great deal of our waterfront prob- 
lems. I mean, it isn’t something that we go into here; we talked about 
it at some length in Washington, the question of the jurisdictional 
conflicts that arise between offshore and onshore labor and between 
even dockside labor and various affiliations. I simply raised the point 
because I think Mr. Bridges, very frankly, wanted to leave the im- 
pression with you gentlemen that this is a matter that can be easily 
solved. I get a different i impression. I likewise agree it isn’t easily 
solved, but I also see troubles ahead other than merely the changing 
of the rules of the work, because we do have this jurisdictional problem 
as well. 

Mr. Casey. Would it be easily solved if they merely wanted to 
eliminate the duplication and not to take on more work? 

Mr. Sure. Yes. I don’t say it is impossible. I simply see some 
practical difficulties. I hope it isn’t impossible. Now, Deewial, this 
morning there was some question in connection with recent work 
stoppages in this port. We have secured here a brief tabulation of 
the work stoppages during the month of September 1955, and the 
month of October 1955. 

I think it is only fair to say that work stoppages as we define them 
are not the usual BLS measurement of a total day’s work, because 
we are concerned with these harrassing kind of work stoppages that 
may be of brief duration, but are for the purpose of accomplishing 
al result. This record does show during the month of September there 
were 3 work stoppages in the port of—i at Long Beach, 1 at Terminal 
Island, and 1 at Wilmington; and the tabulation shows the date, the 
duration, the location, the parties involved, the number of men in- 
volved, the nature of the dispute. 

The same with regard to the month of October of 1955 up to date. 
It shows there were three work stoppages during the period from 
the first of the month, the early part of the month; again showing 
the duration, the location, the company and the union involved, and 
the nature of the dispute. 

I think Congressman Ray particularly asked for some current 
figures in that connection. 

Mr. Ray. Thank you. Should this document be offered for the 
record ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. At this point. 
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Mr. Casey. Mr. Love did say that there were no work stoppages 
in the last 12 months of serious proportions. : 

Mr. St. Sure. This isa relativeterm. We regard any work stoppage 
as serious because, one, it is a violation of the contract unless it involves 
the things that Mr. Bridges specified, safety, or a picket line or inter- 
pretation of the foreman’s order. Work stoppages which are of what- 
ever duration for any other reason are intended, in our judgment, 
for the oe! aga of applying pressures to secure conditions which may 
be beyond the contract. They are a violation of the no-work-stoppage 
clause within the contract. The work should proceed as directed, and 
if there is a grievance which is to be settled, it should go through the 
grievance procedure and not be settled by way of work stoppage. 

Mr. Casey. Does this represent an improvement in conditions, 
however ¢ 

Mr. Sr. Sure. It does as compared to previous periods, yes, and I 
am going to comment on that. 

I mentioned that I would like to talk about what attempts have 
been made recently to correct conditions or to bring about discus- 
sions which would lead to correction of conditions in this port. I 
am not going to go back prior to 1948 or the conclusion of the strike 
in 1948 which has been referred to, because admittedly the very frank 
testimony of the union representatives, the period before 1948 was 
one in which they were trying to get everything they could in any 
manner that they could devise, according to what they thought was 
good labor union practice ; so we won’t go back into that period. 

But beginning with the time following the settlement of the 1948 
strike, PMA was formed following that strike and, after the new 
contract was written and the new procedures were discussed, there 
was a period of disturbance unrelated to the PMA activities, but 
which had to do with the strike or dispute which occurred in the 
Hawaiian Islands. I mention it merely because it resulted in a period 
of confusion and delay when there was no direct or immediate formal 
effort to move into the question of what we have come to call or this 
industry has come to call conformance and performance with refer- 
ence to the contract between the ILWU and the Pacific Maritime 
Association, 

In 1950 there was a conference of the employer group and discus- 
sions were had, I believe, with the union officials for what was referred 
to or is referred to as the first conformance program for southern 
California; and that program was initiated in May of that year. The 
effort being to bring about a better contract observance, a recognition 
of responsibility on both sides; the laying out of certain rules of the 
road which would prevent job action, bring about grievance procedure 
acceptance, and to prevent the continuing upset which was felt to be 
going on in this port. 

I have attached to this very brief outline that I am referring to 
excerpts from the minutes of the board of directors and the flag oper 
ators of the Pacific Maritime Association from the period of 1949 
to the current date: and scarcely a meeting has occurred of those 
groups, that the subject of the so-called Los Angeles situation hasn't 
been a matter of discussion. In fact, it is referred to as the Los 
Angeles situation. 
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The first performance program which was discussed, as I under- 
stand it—this was before my connection with PMA—did not produce 
any particularly startling results; and there was during the period 
of 1950 and 1951 other “diversionary problems in connection with 
the maritime operation on this coast. A dispute known as the Sea 
Trader Dispute occurred during this period which carried into 1951, 
which had to do directly with jurisdictional problems as between the 
sailors’ union and the longshoremen; not particularly centered in this 
port, but I mention it because when these things occur, they do take 
the emphasis away from day-to-day attempts to bring ‘about routine 
improvement in relationships and operations. If something else is 
in the air, which is the main chance which threatens to tie up the 
entire coast, therefore attention is given to that and the other pro- 
grams or attempts necessarily suffer. 

Beginning in 1951 the problem which you have heard a great deal 
about. involving the marine cooks and stewards aboard ships became 
troublesome, and this carried on into 1955. Indeed, up until very 
recently, and also during the period of 1951 there was a dispute involv- 
ing the Isthmian Steamship Co. with the MEBA, that is, the Marine 
Engineers Association, which directly involved the association and 
likewise involved the various unions on this coast in a completely 
unrelated dispute which was of sufficient gravity to seriously threaten 
the entire coastwise operation. 

So in 1952 I had the fortune—or misfortune—to come to PMA. 
Almost immediately we were in a strike situation with the SUP 
involving in large measure a question of jurisdiction as between long- 
shoremen and sailors, the handling of various work, including ship 
stores which have been mentioned here in connection with the ships 
chandler’s problem. In any event, shortly following the settlement 
of the sailors’ strike, I talked with the international officers of the 
ILWU, which was the first time that I had had opportunity to give 
proper attention to the problem, which I had heard a lot about, and 
we were in agreement so far as the international officers and PMA 
were concerned, that the situation in Los Angeles particularly at that 
time involving work stoppages should be given attention; and the 
international officers at that time made the commitment to us and the 
pledge to us that they would assist in bringing about an improvement 
in the condition in this area. Primarily at that time we were t talking 
about work stoppages as such. I mean, job action, let’s call it, which 
would interfere with the work ; and we discussed at considerable length 
the problem which would be involved in attempting to roll back con- 
ditions which had developed over a period of years, and I remember 
that Mr. Bridges particularly made the distinction in discussing it 
with me, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, and somethng 
that I should not attempt to expect to have happen, to have working 
practices which might be regarded as union—trade union gains, rolled 
back after years of their ‘having been enjoyed by the union, the 
union having gained them by whatever means; but that there was a 
distinction that he would make and that should be made, as between 
direct contract violations, the matter of work stoppages, as distin- 
guished from the work proceeding and the grievance procedure being 
followed. There were other obvious contract problems, such as pay- 
ment for work that wasn’t even—the men didn’t even show up to do, 
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that these things certainly we were entitled to relief on, and the inter- 
national would join with us in a program of trying to bring about 
improvements. 

We did launch upon a program which was specifically limited at 
that time to the requirement that work go forward as directed, and a 
formal beginning date for this program was established. 

I addressed certain communications to the international union. 
They replied, agreeing that we were entitled to have correction in 
this connection. I believe that in turn the international union com- 
municated with the local unions and told them that this was a proper 
demand upon the part of the employer. 

The program was not limited to southern California, it was to be on 
the entire basis of the Pacific coast in all ports, although in various 
degrees the problem was troublesome. There was no attempt to single 
out the port of Los Angeles as the only place where correction was go- 
ing to be attempted, it was agreed that in each of the major ports— 
indeed, in all ports, including the out ports, that the employers would 
take a position to insist that work be performed and work go forward 
as directed in accordance with the contract; that the union be expected 
in turn to follow the contract procedures. 

Some progress was made in this connection, but we found difficulties 
not only upon the side of the union acceptance in all particulars, but 
we found difficulties from the point of view of employer acceptance. 
The individual steamship companies who were members of PMA, in 
the main took the position that they had signed a contract which 
they were entitled to have enforced, and that the union should observe 
the contract without more. We assured them it would take more than 
this, it would take a firm position on the part of the employers and 
the willingness to assume some risk, even to a point of work stoppage 
and the point of having to take on a more serious dispute than the 
immediate one that might be involved in the particular work stop- 
page; and it was agreed that this would be done. We found almost 
immediately that, particularly along the stevedoring group up and 
down the coast, they said, “Well, PMA members aren’t out only clients. 
We serve foreign lines, we serve eastern lines, and we are going to 
find it very difficult to maintain a firm position for the enforcement of 
the contract for our PMA clients and at the same time have our 
eastern clients and our foreign clients tell us that they want the ships 
to sail.” In other words, that they are willing that we pay off on 
what we may think is an unreasonable demand rather than to delay 
the ship. So we found a considerable amount of reluctance upon the 
part of the employers themselves, which we think was understand- 
able, to embark upon a completely firm position unless they had as- 
surances from all sources, so far as the steamship interests were con- 
cerned, that they would be supported in that position, that it could 
be uniformly maintained. 

Despite this rather fuzzy situation from the standpoint of the 
employer position, both inside and outside PMA, some progress was 
made at that time in connection with reducing the number of work 
stoppages in the port of Los Angeles and Long Beach. It was done 
both by the employers’ declarations that they felt they were entitled 
to it, but also with union and international union support in an effort 
or campaign to convince the local union and the men on the job that 
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this type of job action should be discontinued. Certainly the program 
wasn’t a complete success, and it was the beginning part of a program 
which we hoped could be carried further, and we were not—l say 
“we”’—from my own point of view, I was not too happy about the 
limited success that we achieved because I felt that once we started in 
this direction, unless we followed through completely, we would not 
gain ground; ultimately we would lose ground in the event that we 
didn’t maintain a constant position. 

So, in the fall of 1952, the second attempt was made of a series that 
I am discussing. During the period of 1953 we had a troublesome 
series of offshore negotiations not involving the ILWU, but we had at 
that time some further division within the membership of PMA with 
regard to the desirability of maintaining a uniform em loyer position 
in connection with labor relations on this coast. ean were also 
troublesome items with regard to other jurisdictional disputes. 
One involving the steamship Aleutian, which came into the port of 
San Francisco without very much planning, purchased or chartered 
by people who had had no particular background in maritime oper 
tions, and they hired the wrong unions to do the right job, and 
we very nearly had a blowup in the port of San Francisco which could 
have perhaps tied up the entire coast again on a single incident not 
directly involving the PMA on the PMA contr act, but the situation 
is that volatile. 

In 1954, in August, another attempt was made to put into operation 
performance and conformance program. At this time we discussed 
the matter in great detail with the international union officials, with 
the coast committee of the ILWU, and the representatives from the 

various jorts up and down the coast, including the officials of this local 
union; this in connection with a negotiating period that we had with 
the ILWU, and during the course of that negotiation we specifically 

called upon the international union and its local representatives to 
give us support to a program of performance and conformance, with 
particular emphasis on the port of Los Angeles, and they : agreed not 
only was it appropriate for us to make this request but they likewise 
took the position that we were entitled to have contract observance. 
At that time we mentioned specifically the basic items of no work 
stoppage for the purpose of enforcing and attempting to enforce 
conditions, as we say, outside the contract. This was an extra con- 
tract method of getting conditions; work stoppages as a substitute 
for grievance procedure. We thought that work stoppages should 
certainly be discontinued. 

We likewise said that the 4-on-4-off practice, which we felt could 
not be justified and which we attempted to reach agreement in an 
sarlier attempt, would have to be corrected. Likewise the problem 
of late stsarts and early quits. It was agreed that these items should 
be made the specific objective of a performance and conformance 
program up and down the coast. 

Just about the time that we embarked upon that we ran into trouble 
with a dispute—referred to as the Pacificus dispute—and this I can 
assure caused attention to be diverted elsewhere for a considerable 
period of time. 

But from the standpoint of the ILWU official attitude with regard 
to these matters—and I am not saying this for the purpose of building 
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up either Mr. Bridges’ position or anybody else’s position, but simply 
to indicate our contractual relationship and the recognition that there 
has been given in the past to the problems we have been talking about 

I received a letter from Mr. Bridges dated December 9, 1954. It reads 
as follows: 

In the current wage negotiations between your association and the ILWU you 
have asked the union to reafirm its commitment regarding observance of and 
performance under the coastwise longshore and clerks contracts. You have 
made any improvement in contract wages and welfare contingent upon receiving 
such commitment from the negotiating committee of the ILWU. You base your 


demand for said commitment on section 10 of the longshore contract which reads 
as follows: 


“Section 10 (a) * * *. The union or the employer, as the case may be, shall 
be required to secure observance of the agreement.” 

This letter is to assure you that the ILWU coast longshore and clerks nego- 
tiating committee knows it is responsible under the above section to secure 
observance of the contract by all local unions, and local union members, covered 
by its provisions. 

We further assure you in all good faith that we will do our best to secure 
contract observance and contract performance. 

You have proposed that conferences be arranged in local areas between local 
PMA associations and local ILWU officers and applicable committees, and that 
such conferences be attended by a representative of the coast PMA and one or 
more of the international officers or members of the coast labor relations 
committee. 


Such conferences will apprise the local representatives of both PMA and 
ILWU as to precisely what your association has in mind with respect to contract 
observance and performance. Your proposal for such conferences has been 
accepted by the undersigned committee. 

Very truly yours, 
ILWU NecoriatiIng CoMMITTEE, 
HaAkryY BripGEs, Chairman, 

Now, we developed a very detailed procedure from the point of 
view of the employers to parallel the position taken by the interna- 
tional union both at this time and earlier in connection with these 
broad matters of contract performance. I mention these things to 
you as objectively as Tecan. I know that they have been the subject of 
controversy within our own membership. Indeed, some of the posi- 
tions that PMA has taken as a matter of policy have been controversial 
in theirown membership. Some of the statements I have made before 
this committee have been controversial among our own membership. 
I am aware of this condition when I say what I am about to say. 

Because of the reluctance upon the part of some of the employers to 
maintain a uniform and firm position, including the risks that would 
be involved in a work stoppage, because of the inability of PMA to 
secure from even all of its own membership a willingness to support 
stevedores and local operations even to the point of work stoppage, it 
was proposed that PMA provide an underwriting program whereby 
any PMA member or even nonmember, who used the service of a 
PMA service stevedore company, would be assured of reimbursement 
to the extent of his out-of-pocket losses in the event of a ship’s delay, 
provided he would conform to the association policy of enforcing spe- 
cifie contract provisions, such as the no-work-stoppage provision, the 
4 on, 4 off practice to be discontinued, and the late starts and early 
quits. That is, if they would take a position which would support 
the policy to correct these matters and the steamships suffered delay 
or loss, the owner would be reimbursed for a major portion of the loss 
that he would take. 


69091—55——_26 
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Mr. Casry. When was this proposal made? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Oh, something over 2 years ago, a year and a half 
ago, perhaps. 

The bylaws of Pacific Maritime Association were amended to make 
provision for this particular program. It was approved by the mem- 
bership with the single exception, a major company, an eastern com- 
pany which isa member of the PMA, but for whom we did not nego- 
tiate offshore contracts, declined to vote for even this program on the 
ground that it was more important to that company that its ships sail 
than that the contract performance be obtained. This matter was 
even taken up with the New York management of the company, and 
the position was somewhat modified to the effect that they didn’t 
believe that the program would be effective because they felt that it 
would not have support from shipowners generally, but that if such 
support were forthcoming, that they would, of course, become a part 
of the program. 

The fact remains that—again I am trying to be objective about 
this—that from the time this provision for reimbursement was granted 
to the shipowners and companies who are nonmembers of the PMA 
who work through PMA stevedoring companies, no single claim for 
reimbursement has been made. I can say that in reverse: Nobody 
seems to have taken the risk involved in connection with an enforce- 
ment program which would involve a loss. At least there have been 
no claims made for losses in this connection. 

Mr. Asutry. How was the money to be gathered for this purpose ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Out of a PMA general assessment. We have a sur- 
er within our funds in connection with onshore operations, and the 
bylaws were amended to permit this particular fund to be earmarked 
for the purpose of paying losses. Likewise, the agreement was 
reached that if the fund was not sufficient, a general assessment on a 
tonnage basis over the entire coast would be levied to keep the fund 
liquid. 

Mr. Asutvy. Have moneys accumulated in that fund? Apparently 
50. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. We have had no reason to make any assessment. 
We have had some moneys on hand at the time, to the extent of sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars which were available for this purpose, 
and they are still available. I indicate this merely to suggest that 
the employers in some directions have made efforts in principle and 
policy, at least. Whether we have been able to follow through in 
direct action is something that may be more questionable, but at least 
we have been concerned with this problem. 

Now, following or during the period of the Pacificus dispute, we did 
not in this particular area 

The Cuairman. Let me ask you a question. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. It seems that everything that we have discussed 
here has been going on for a long time. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And repeatedly promises by the same people have 
been made, that they would correct these situations. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. And repeatedly nothing has been done about it. 
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Mr. Sr. Sure. Nothing very effective. 

The “CHAIRMAN. Very effective. Then, am I to be led by your 
statement here that notwithstanding the recent commitments that 
they have been made to this committee, and nothing is going to be 
done about it? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. No; I am trying to suggest that commitments have 
been made, some improvements, some gains have been made. We have 
slipped back in some directions by reason of the diversions which 
are not directly chargeable to the effort that I am talking about 
Maybe I am talking about progress not being made fast enough. I 
think I am certainly suggesting that perhaps the shipowners could 
have taken a position firmer than the one they have taken, which 
might have accelerated the progress of this program. I am not hope- 
less that this thing is impossible of accomplishment. I am willing 
to accept the commitments of the international officers of the union 
and Mr. Love that they will make an effort to bring about further 
improvement. I think that we, likewise, from the shipowners’ side, 
have got to take increasing responsibility to bring about this i improve- 
ment. I almost come back to the situation that we discussed in Wash- 
ington before this committee before, that because of our bad experience 
over a long period of years, because of the atmosphere which has 
developed by way of attitudes on both sides, that I do feel, as I felt 
earlier, that a Federal maritime board or commission should give 
its attention to problems of this kind, even for the purpose of having 
discussions of the sort we are having here today, would be helpful, 
would be useful, would be of benefit in enabling points of view to be 
frankly presented and discussed, which, in turn, might lead to some 
improvement of the situation itself which has deve loped over this long 
period of time. 

I don’t suggest that Congress by passing a law can effect a change 
of attitudes of people. I don’t suggest that this can be a substitute 
for direct bargaining between the parties of labor and management. 
I don’t suggest that collective bargaining should be outlawed by sub- 
stituting some Government agency or board. I certainly don’t sug- 
gest resort to a commission like the Bi-State Commission to take over 
the things which have been established here by way of hiring practices 
or procedure. 

Mr. Casty. Why not ? 

Mr. St. Sure. I think that the decasualizing program on this coast 
which has been accepted here is workable. I think it’s desirable, I 
think it’s socially desirable. I think the condition on the New York 
waterfront today where some 32,000 men are registered and about 
17,000 jobs are available is simply not breeding anything but trouble 
of a different kind than the ones that they have been breeding. I 
don’t mean it will breed racketeering and gangsterism as such, but 
it will be an impossible situation from the point of view of labor- 
management relationships, in my judgment and in my experience. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Casey’s question, Mr. St. Sure. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. That was Mr. Casey’s question. Pardon me. I was 
directing myself to you. That is one fault of having this thing in 
your ear. You sometimes lose your sense of direction. 

Mr. Casry. The main theme in your statement is a history of fu 
tility on the part of management through PMA to deal with these 
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deficiencies and these practices over a long period of time; and, of 
course, it has as a corrollary to that, it seems that you have got to 
rely solely on the good faith of the union itself to correct these de- 
ficiencies because you have had no strength and no support on the 
part of your own companies to correct them. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Well, I think that is partly true. I perhaps may 
be overdramatizing this thing. If I thought it would be completely 
futile, I am just egotistical enough to think I still wouldn't be work- 
ing at it, and there are many people in the steamship industry who 
do want to work on it and are willing to work on it. I am merely 
stressing the view that sure it is a record of futility and frustration. 
I am likewise stressing the view that the very interest that the com- 
mittee has taken in the situation has proved helpful. I think the 
union will agree with me it was of the kind that serious-minded men 
would put to a problem of this kind that would be nothing but helpful. 
I am suggesting beyond that, not that somebody take over labor- 
management relations on this coast by way of Government interven- 
tion but that Government interest in whatever form can be nothing 
but helpful, and I think that the Government has a stake, as I have 
said before, both from the point of view of doilar investment as 
well as from the point of view of national interest, national economy, 
and national defense. 

Mr. Casry. Even though longshore costs are not one of the items 
that the Federal Government subsidizes from the Federal Treasury 
to the extent that the company might be in what we call a recapture 
position, where the Government is entitled to 50 percent of all the 
profits over 10 percent, anything that is wasted by way of feather- 
bedding or any of these practices that we have been discussing, the 
tab is picked up 50 percent by the Government directly. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. So far as the subsidized operation is concerned, 
you can make a very legal and direct interest in the Government and 
this Congress in the operation longshorewise from the point of view 
that you mentioned. However, even beyond that, the problem goes 
far more deeply into the whole maritime picture. Here we have 
unions contending with each other, for jurisdiction, for position, for 
place, offshore, onshore, even aboard ship; contending with each 
other; and whenever you have a series of practices that result in a 
make-work operation, they are observed, they are known about by the 
other unions. They say, “Look. If this fellow can get by with it, 
we want some of the same”; and the whole picture of whipsaw and 
comparison develops to aggravate the labor relations problem on this 
coast. 

You heard Mr. Lundeberg testify at great length bitterly about con- 
ditions in the port of Los Angeles. This means nothing to his men 
as such, but he complains about the fact that the longshoremen in this 
area get by with things which he doesn’t condone and thinks we ought 
to take away from them, so he puts pressure on the shipowners to do 
something about it, and quite properly; and by the same token, other 
unions take the opposite view and say if they can be paid for nonwork 
in Los Angeles on the docks, we want the same thing aboard ship or 
in some other part of the operation. I have had this expression used 
to me by maritime union people: “If your people have so much money 
they can throw it away in this fashion, we want some of it.” ’ 
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Mr. Casey. Of course, is it not a fact that the only way that you 
can get long-term improvement in an area such as the one we are dis- 
cussing, is through the cooperation of management and labor without 
Government intervention ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Well, that is the ideal, of course. I am not think- 
ing of intervention in the sense of a takeover. I am thinking of inter- 
vention in the sense of—because we have not in this situation, but in 
other situations, conditions where the parties themselves won’t meet 
with each other or in a group, where Government intervention in 
the form of whether it be conciliation or mediation can be helpful 
without a takeover. The very fact that there is interest from the 
point of view of the Government which is putting up some of the 
money in how the money is being spent, I think in itself has an in- 
direct effect upon the whole atmosphere of negotiations. It is bound 
to have. 

I think ultimately, sure, the ideal is to have a proper relationship 
between the negotiators and the representatives of the unions so that 
they will work out these things jointly without having to use the force 
or having to put a subsidy back of employers as I have described, so 
that they will do the thing they ought to do. I think that we can 
work toward that, but it is a slow process, because we are trying to 
regain ground, we are trying to talk about the changing of attitudes 
which developed in 1934 and continued from 1934 until 1948; where 
you have a new generation of men on the waterfront in this port. 
They are young men who are still playing a game which was for a 
purpose before 1948, which no longer needs to be played; and some- 
how that has got to be gotten over to them. We can’t do it alone. I 
doubt that the international union can do it alone, because I don’t 
think it is a thing from the top down. It has to come from the 
ground up. The top people can help do it. 

We have discussed these problems with the international union. 

Mr. Casey. I can see that. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. We are very frank with each other and we are equal- 
ly frank with the local officers of the union. We sometimes have 
some skepticism about “the boys in the back room won't go for it. 
We sometimes wonder about that; but as I voice that statement, I 
realize I am saying the same thing from my own point of view, that 
sometimes the boys i in my back room won’t go for it either. It isn’t 
just a matter of Mr. Bridges sitting down with me and saying, “Let’s 
do this thing”; or my sitting dowr n with Mr. Lundberg and saying, 
“Let’s do this thing he wants.” It requires a good deal more doing 
than just that. 

When I talk about matters of attitude, there is one specific thing I 
would like to talk about. There has been some talk about shirt time. 
I am not so concerned about shirt time as I am about the manner in 
which shirt time came into this picture. This has been discussed 
with Mr. Love and with Mr. Bridges and with the committee. In fact, 
we had a meeting last August when we went over it again, August of 
this year, when we went round and round with the coast committees, 
representatives from each of the ports, to talk about these things; 
and we again had affirmation of the thing we are talking about, and 
this wasn’t the result of your committee coming out here, because it 
had been set up long before that. 
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Mr. Bridges’ trial interfered and a few other things, or we might 
have been in it sooner; but part of the program the last time around— 
present time around, I should say, we have reinstituted the conform- 
ance program in this area recently, and we are still hoping that im- 
provement will be continued to be found; but part of the intermediate 
program was that we were going to dock men for late starts and early 
quits; and this because the practice had grown up up and down the 
coast for the men not to—I mean, there is no time clock, there is no 
whistle blown, there is nothing of this kind; but the practice is varied 
up and down the coast as to whether the men assembled at the head of 
the dock or aboard ship. There was constant complaint at the time 
that a work shift ended or the noontime break, that by 15 or 20 minutes 
ahead of the time that the men would knock off. Why, if you were near 
the gangplank you would be swarmed over by the men getting off the 
ship. When you are talking about even a theoretical 6-hour day or 
even a 9-hour day, and you take 15 minutes off of each end of a broken 
shift of 9 hours, you are talking about losing a substantial portion of 
the work you are paying for. You are losing an hour’s work a day, or 
close to it. 

So it was agreed up and down the coast that there would be an 
insistence upon the part of the employer that men would report on 
time and leave work on time. If they didn’t, they would be docked. 
We thought it was better to bring about a correction by docking men 
because it certainly was a universally recognized procedure, than to 
discharge the gangs, because we realized that what we wanted was 
correction. We didn’t want to fight, we wanted to correct a con- 
dition. 

The international union agreed that we were entitled to bring about 
correction. We have never taken the position that we should pay 
for work that wasn’t performed, our contract doesn’t require it. I 
think the international sent a letter out to the various locals—it 
was not at our request, but we received a copy—stipulating that the 
employers’ demands were both proper and would have the support of 
the international union. 

In most ports we developed a reporting program and a specific- 
docking program. The only port in which question was raised as 
it was raised here yesterday by Mr. Love, as to the legality of this 
procedure, was the port of Los Angeles; and they took the position, 
first, that we had no alternative of docking. We had the alternative 
either of paying the man regardless of the hours he worked, or firing 
him; which I think is an untenable position. I have so said to Mr. 
Love and so argued with the union officials. But beyond that, we got 
into one of those peculiar Los Angeles misunderstandings or de- 
velopments. As a matter of bookkeeping practice, there has been a 
custom to break things down to 15-minute periods. I mean, if you 
work 6 minutes, you get paid for maybe no part of it. If you worked 
8 or 714 minutes, you get paid for the full 15 minutes. “Purely for 
a breakdown of tag ends of the operation. And there was some 
confusion about applying the docking method or the actual docking 
of men in this port with the bookkeeper’s method of taking a portion 
of the 15-minute period and calling it a total period; and we advised 
that this was entirely improper, that a man could be docked if he 
was 10 minutes late, he could be docked for 10 minutes and not 15; 
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and if it was 12, it would be 12; if it would be 18, it would be 18. It 
couldn’t be an arbitrary amount for bookkeeping convenience. 

By the time we got around to trying to straighten that out, the 
local union came up with the request for a continuation of shirt time. 
Shirt time was to be the substitute for the late start and the early 
quit in our book. 

I have talked with many stevedores who have been in the operation 
of this port for a long, long time. Mr. Buchholz among them. I 
think he made the comment the other day he never heard of shirt 
time before. We talked to some of the international union officials 
and asked them what shirt time was. They said they didn’t know 
what it was; but suddenly this became the God-given right in this 
port, that shirt time was something that had traditionally existed 
in the port of Los Angeles even though we hadn’t heard of it before. 
We endeavored to get away from it. I made the statement to Mr. 
Love and to others in the union, that 1 was more concerned with 
this type of an attempt on the union’s part to unilaterally enforce a 
rule than I was with the loss of the minutes that were involved. It 
was a question of attitude, a question of principle involved. By 
that time a couple of months had gone by, the union was enforcing 
its shirt time, our people were doing nothing to stop it because they 
felt that there had been confusion at the outset, and because they 
felt that such gains as they had made they might lose by reason of 
taking on this issue, and so shirt time has now become one of the 
established practices in the port of Los Angeles the way some of 
these things did beginning 10 years ago. We don’t like it. We don’t 
think it is proper. We don’t think there is a legitimate legal argu- 
ment to support it, nor even an argument based upon custom to 
support it. 

Now, from the standpoint of the inconvenience of the men, we made 
the flat proposal—I am not sure that this was made to Mr. Love or to 
his predecessor, because I think there was a change in officers. I 
may have misstated when I said I talked to Mr. Love about it. In 
any event, we made the proposal to the then president of the local 
union here; we are not going to take an unreasonable position. Can 
we agree that there is a point at which the man is supposed to be at 
the time he reports to work, so if he is down in the lower hold and it 

takes him 3 minutes or 5 minutes to get up the ladder and get back 
to the gangplank, or back to the dock, he can take that time. We 
are not going to insist he stay at the job site until the last minute and 
then have to take his lunch hour to get to the place he is going to 
report off duty. Can’t we agree that some rule of reason can be 
applied so we can eliminate this unilateral shirt-time action, because 
to us it is of grave concern beyond the amount of work that is in- 
volved, and we haven’t been able to accomplish an agreement upon 
that subject; and the longer it goes, by reason of the past practices in 
the port of Los Angeles and the method that has been adopted, the 
less chance we will have to get rid of it. Somebody will say, “Why 
not take it head on and have a strike?” That hasn’t been our view 
and that isn’t our view, that the way to correct these things is to tie 
up the port of Los Angeles. We have tried to avoid that. We have 
tried to avoid oetting into the operations like they have had in 
Philadelphia, where if one ship gets into a dispute with a single gang 
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of longshoremen, the whole port is tied up at the time. We don’t think 
that is the way to do it. That is doing it the hard way. That is 
simply not going to improve conditions. 

Now, in this rather heated lecture—— 

Mr. Casry. Of course, it might be worth trying. 

Mr. St. Sure. Well—— 

Mr. Casry. Philadelphia seems to have some luck with it. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Well, there has been temptation, of course, to do 
it. There is even the temptation, when we get these things apart from 
longshore troubles, we have other troubles. I voiced the expression 
sometimes that maybe what we ought to do is go down completely 
and try to come up right. But, I mean, here again you are destroy- 
ing an important part of the economy while this goes on. You are 
taking drastic and radical measures that you hope you needn’t have to 
take, and 1 hope we haven't got to the point of such futility that this 
is the only choice left. We are still trying to find some other way to 
bring about this improvement. I mentioned the matter of-—— 

Mr. Casry. But you read a letter indicating these things have been 
going on since 1941 with halfway measures on the part of manage- 
ment, 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Right. 

Mr. Casey. And sometimes no measures at all. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Right. 

Mr. Casey. It seems to me that unless you at this time, at least, 
where the assurances have been made here to the committee—unless 
there is some decided improvement or correction of those practices, 
then it devolves upon either management or Government to step in 
and see that they are corrected. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I am not sure that I can disagree with any part of 
that. It is a question of time when; and in this business everything is 
timing. Now, we have an atmosphere which is created here and a 
suggestion of attitude that may be improved, and if we on our side 
can improve our position and take advantage of the very results of 
this discussion here, maybe we can make some progress. It is going 
to take some doing on both sides. We are prepared, I hope, to take 
our part in it; but I don’t think it is something that can be done 
either by management or by the union alone. I think it has got to 
be some type of a joint determination to accomplish the thing that 
ought to be accomplished, and I am concerned when we run up against 
a situation that the expression is, “Well, even though this thing may 
not be right, it is still going to continue.” I mean, that is the thing 
that frightens you, as to where you go next, when you get into a situa- 
tion of this kind. 

The Cramman. Well, in the appropriation in Congress you go 
further than this matter we are discussing here in the operating sub- 
sidies and the construction subsidies, and we maintain ports and con- 
tribute to the maintenance of ports, and those of us who go to Con- 
gress have to fight for these appropriations for these ports. Now, 
what inducement is it to fight for the maintenance of a port that just 
doesn’t want to be a port ¢ : 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I can’t answer, sir. I frequently take the very pessi- 
mistic note that I have taken here today. Last month I made the 
mistake of defying superstition and voicing an optimistic note in 
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connection with maritime labor. The last time I had done that was 
about 4 years ago and I got a strike the next week, so I am very super- 
stitious about saying things are getting better. This happened in 
the city of Honolulu. I was there to address the Propeller Club and 
the Port Managers’ Association. I said, “I am going to set aside a 
personal superstition now and say we are making progress in con- 
nection with our relationships both onshore and offshore.” The next 
day I was called by the vice president of the Matson Co. and he said, 
“Never come down here again. Lurline is tied up in Los Angeles.” 

So I am a little dubious about voicing the other side of the picture. 
I think that there certainly is a possibility of getting at this thing. 
I think that the employers can do a better job on their side and have 
a little greater determination to face up to what is a difficult situation. 
There is fear of reprisal, there is fear that every time they make a 
move in one direction to gain an inch, that they lose a foot; and I 
think that we can overcome some of these reactions, “ well as get 
some support from the union position as we have it here by a declara- 
tion of cooperation, and that maybe we can really gain some of the 
ground that we need to gain. 

The CuHarrman. Have you covered your general subject ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes. 

I would like to make one report apart from this general subject 
that will be of interest, I think, to this committee. Since the hear- 
ings in Washington we have been able to negotiate and complete con- 
tracts with 2 of the 3 unlicensed unions, the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific and the Marine Cooks and Stewards, A. F. of L., which for 
the first time will provide a 3-year term of contract with annual 
wage review, which is completely the reverse of the thing we have 
been living with over the last several years, where we have had con- 
tracts of a few days or 60 days’ duration, or no contracts at all. 

Likewise, these contracts with these international seagoing unions 
will eliminate the so-called penalty which is paid for work performed 
during the regular shift, existing penalties on the average of men 
included in the base rate of pay; ‘and we are assured by these unions 
that men now as seamen will perform whatever work is within their 
normal and traditional task as a seaman, without this special penalty 
or provision for extra pay. We think that this is a step forward. 

On the bad side of it, we have word today that the firemen’s union, 
the third of the three which are affiliated in the Pacific district, have 
refused to go along with this program, have rejected this program, 
an alternative program, and as of now are refusing to sign men on 
ships sailing off this coast until they can secure the additional demands 
they have. This is a report which is both good and bad. I know 
that some of the subject matter was partic ule rly within the inquiry 
of this committee earlier. I mention it merely to indicate that if 
you are going to be working at these problems it can bring about some 
result. This is with a different set of unions, but our rel: ationships 
were not very good with them a few months ago, and they have 
improved immeasurably since that time. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. As Mr. Paul stated, I asked Mr. Paul yesterday, and in 
view of your statements I would like to ask you today, if you can 
give me the information which of the members support the statements 
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you are making. In other words, I am trying to get at one way of 
evaluating the statements you made. You have a bac kground that 
entitles you to be listened to with respect as you voice your own 
opinions. I would like to know the extent to which what you say 
represents the sentiment of members of the association, so that I can 
tell whether it is Mr. St. Sure or the association. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Well, I don’t know how to answer that, Congressman, 
except to say to you that I have been saying these things both ‘privately 
and publicly for the last 4 years. I have no contract of employment 
with PMA, and if they are dissatisfied with the things that I am saying 
and the policies I am advocating, they can discharge me immediately ; 
and without even that, if they let me know they are dissatisfied, they 
won't have to discharge me. That is the only answer I can give. 

Mr. Ray. Would it be in order for you to send or us to send to the 
members a copy of your statement? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. They will have it. 

Mr. Ray. And ask them to indicate any dissent ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I would be delighted if we have a poll of the popu- 
larity of St. Sure’s policies. I think it will be wonderful. 

Mr. Ray. Then we would like to have the information. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I would, too, frankly. 

Mr. Ray. Can I leave that in your hands, and then you will let us 
know ? 

The CuHarrman. Well, when you make your transcript, write out 
our transcript—how many copies do you want so you can circularize 
it with your members? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. We have 121 members. 

The Cuamrman. Well, there will have to be that many, then, if that 
is what you want. 

Mr. Casey. That is all right. Just make the regular number. 

The CratrmMan. Are you finished ? 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ashley? 

Mr. Asniry. Mr. St. Sure, getting back to the solidarity of the 
shipowners again, just what is the basis of hope that shipowners in 
the future will take a more courageous stand with regard to enforce- 
ment of contract rights? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Well, there are two answers, I suppose, to that: One 
is that if the things get so bad, maybe in desperation there is no other 
choice. I hope we are not at that position yet. The second is that by 
argument, persuasion, and by soul searching, that these conclusions 
will be reached as being a desirable thing to do. Ihave worked with 
other employer groups over a period of | many years and have found 
that it is possible for management people, just as it is for union people, 
to join together in a desirable and worthwhile enterprise and fairly 
protecting their position, setting aside competitive differences. T 
think one of the difficulties of the PMA is, in its inception PMA and 
its predecessor organizations came together not by choice, but by 
union pressure. Most employer groups that I know of were formed 
because a group of competitive employers in a particular industry 
said, “We have a common problem. Let’s see how many of us can 
work it out in concert.” As far as PMA is concerned, its predecessor 
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organization, the ILWU took the position they wanted a master con- 
tract, and the operators on this coast didn’t want a master con- 
tract, and they ended up with a master contract. So like and dislike, 
people that think alike and don’t want to think alike have been re- 
quired to join together for the common purpose of dealing with a 
union, and it hasn't been any spiritual urge that brought them together, 
nor even an interest, which is a common interest in many instances, 
and that makes the job doubly difficult to bring about a common con- 
viction. 

Mr. Asutry. Essentially—— 

Mr. Str. Sure. What is the hope of it being accomplished? I don’t 
know. When I came to PMA, I had the assurance of the people that 
hired me that they had reached this common conviction. I found out 
very quickly this wasn’t true. There are times when we think we have 
cvotten back to it and there are times when we have lost it. 

Mr, Asner. Do the members of the association conceive of the 
problem as one which is essentially a problem of power and the dis- 
tribution at the present time of that power as between labor and 
management 4 

Mr. St. Sure. It has come to be, of course, something of that kind. 
IT think one of the peculiarly difficult parts of this situation is some- 
thing the chairman touched upon when he referred to shipping being 
vulnerable. I refer to shipping as perishable. I mean, if this ship 
doesn’t pick it up, the cargo is gone, somebody else picks it up or it 
goes by rail or something else. There is a tremendous economic pres- 
sure upon the operators in addition to the competitive pressure. All 
of this does weaken the bargaining position of industry, and the union 
has taken advantage of it—not this union alone; all unions in the mari- 
time field on this coast have taken advantage of it—and the employers 
have not yet devised the conviction or the ability to endeavor to equal- 
ize that situation. 

Mr. Asutey. There isn’t yet the appreciation that the weakness of 
their o~ is directly related to the lack of unification ? 

Mr. St. Sure. In some quarters there is, yes. In some quarters, 
there is, but here again it is a question of a group that realized this is 
substantially enough to be able to say, “We aren’t concerned with 
what the other fellow does or whether you get into the situation whip- 
saw which can result from employers working in different directions.’ 
We have gone through a series of offshore negotiations during the past 
3 months. Four separate negotiations have been going on concurrent- 
ly without the employers giving each other information as to what 
they are bargaining about, : and de -aling with the same unions. Now, 
I gather from some of the questions you have asked, you have had 
some experience in this field and realize that a very strange situation 
exists. 

Mr. Asuiry. That is very kind of you. I don’t happen to have any. 

Mr. St. Sure. At least you show an interest and a knowledge in 
the field. 

Mr. Asutey. I am impressed by the fact that the statement of Mr. 
Paul and others contained complaints which appear to have a certain 

validity ; the representatives of labor have, for all intents and purposes, 
admitted such. Many of these are contract provisions, of course. 
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Mr. St. Sure. Well, yes, many of them came into the contract, 
many of them are local practices which have been agreed to and port 
rules which do not exist anywhere else on the coast to the extent that 
they have been condoned and permitted under pressure by the em- 
ployers in this area and in other areas where similar things exist. 
They are the result of negotiations, if you can call it negotiation. I 
rec all during one of the hearings i in Washington where I was describ- 
ing part of this process—I don’t think I was referring to the [LWU— 
Congressman Tumulty said to me, “Is what you are saying is you 
don’t have any collective bargaining in this industry ?” 

And I said, “Oh, yes, we do. We go through the meetings.” 

He said, “T am not talking about that. W hat you are describing 
is a situation where you don’t have any collective bargaining.” 

I suggest that what Mr. Love described as the process previous to 
1948, what I still think is going on, is not a process of collective bar- 
gaining; and the fact that it is in the contract, if it is there by extor- 
tion, it is not a legal contract. This is not a position employers 
should take, I suppose, with very good grace, because we did agree 
to these things. 

Mr. Asuuey. That is what I am getting at, and you speak of ap- 
plication of pressure to bring about certain contract provisions which 
are really a matter of practice es as much as anything else, at least they 
start out that way. The application of pressure starts upon a par- 
ticular company. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. That is right. 

Mr. Asniey. Now, the Pacific Maritime Association was formed 
as it was when—in 1949? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Its present form in 1949; yes, sir. 

Mr. Asutry. The association of the forty-odd shipping companies 
together has not resulted in an ability to decentralize that pressure; 
is that ee sir? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. That is right. Take the situation of the stevedore 
who has 10 or 12 clients, and the issue is raised of any one of these 
things we are talking about, but take something completely outside 
the contract. Let’s take 4 on, 4 off. Six of his clients say, “We want 
that contract enforced,” and five of them, whatever the remaining 
number is, say, “We want the ships to sail.” He can’t enforce it for 
6 and not for 5. ‘The guys working with this ship alongside the other 
ship say, “Why do we get fired and why are they allowed to work?’ 

Until we find some universal catalyst which will bring this thing 
together by way of a realization on the part of _people who have their 
money invested, including the Government, in American shipping 
these weaknesses are going to continue in the employer group. They 
are there now. 

Mr. Asuiry. In your statement following a discussion of this same 
matter, you then went back to your visit to W ashington and your sug- 
gestion at that time that a Maritime Commission “be established. I 
take it that there is a direct connection between the two? In other 
words, I take it—and correct me if I am wrong—that you are some- 
what discouraged at the prospect of the Assoc ation of Ship Owners 
on the West Coast to present any sort of a unified front to somehow 
and in some measure sstabilize and equalize the bargaining power 
between labor and management? Am I correct in this? 
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Mr. St. Sure. Well, experience would indicate that that is a cor- 
rect conclusion to draw. 

Mr. Asnury. And it is your feeling that the establishment of 
commission of the sort that you suggest could be helpful in bringing 
about this equalization ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. That is right. I have had the feeling that wherea 
private operations generally run away from the idea of Gov ernment 
intervention or even Government help for fear it will lead to inter- 
vention, that this is 1 industry which for 2 reasons could well wel- 
come, and, indeed, we have asked for Government intervention in the 
sense that a separate commission should be established or some sep- 
arate agency which would directly interest itself in maritime prob- 
lems. I think it would be helpful. I don’t like the idea of a take- 
oan or of commissions which are going to operate in the waterfront. 

I do feel that something short of that which will be tailored to the 
peculiar and unique problems of this industry, the very problem of a 
hiring hall which we talked about—it is not like anything else in the 
labor- -management field in this Nation. 

The problem of rotational employment is like nothing else that 
exists that I know of in private industry. The whole history of the 
relationship, the dec cilities of work, the efforts that have been 
made to accomplish this without wrecking the industry’s operation. 
These are things that are unique. The very fact that the employer- 
employee relationship does not exist normally in this industry, either 
offshore or onshore, as it does in any other industry—this has been 
touched upon. The man whoruns a store or factory or service station 


ordinarily hires a man for a job. He expects him to come to work 
the next morning and the next day until he fires him or he quits. Each 
voyage requires a complete sign-on of a crew for everyone except the 
ship’s master, the executive oflicer ,and the engineer. The same thing 
is true with the handling of cargo. Each cargo operation by reason of 
this rotational process, except for the gear - iority that exists in that 


particular ship or operation, means a complete reshuffle of men. We 
don’t have the usual relationship. All of these things are unique. 
This is one reason why I feel the Taft-Hartley reasoning doesn’t 
apply to this industry. So I combine two things. I say, one, that 
we can get way from restrictions that I think are unsuited to the 
industry by reason of Taft-Hartley coverage; two, that we can have 
an agency of Government interest. itself in this peculiar industry. 

These are two valid reasons for suggesting a maritime board. Three, 
that we have some unresolved problems in the administration of con- 
tracts. I think this would be helpful also, without cutting across the 
field of collective bargaining. Above and beyond that I feel that there 
is the valid interest in this industry which exists in few others, so far 
as the Government is concerned, by reason of direct subsidy, for for- 
eign subsidized or foreign trade route ships, such as the shipbuilding 
subsidy, plus above and beyond that the overshadowing interest of the 
Government in maintaining a merchant marine and maintaining an 
arm of national defense. 

Now, all of these things add up to me to a picture which is unique, 
which therefore justifies a type of Government interest, let’s say, 
beyond the mere interest of a congressional committee, which is cer- 

tainly helpful, we are grateful for it, it doesn’t mean that we want to 
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say we abandon our operation, we are helpess, we are futile, therefore 
take over: but it does mean that we say, “Yes, by reason of our experl- 
ence, bad as it has been; by reason of our ini ability to find the solution, 
maybe somebody else can help us find it,” and there is justification for 
it because the Government is already into this picture to a very large 
extent. 

Now, these are the reasons why, not solely for the futility, that I 
have felt that Goes ‘rnment partic Ipation in this field is desirable: and 
it hasn’t been limited to this committee. We have requested the 
Department of Defense, we have requested the Department of Com- 
merce, we have requested the Department of Labor, we have requested 
the Conciliation Service, we have requested the Maritime Commission, 
either individually or in concert, to even set 1 a committee which 
would direct its attention to maritime-labor problems, which is a large 
part of the problem that we have in this industry, on a purely volun- 
tary basis. Of course, the answer is, “Absent legislation, they can’t 
do this”; so this always leads me to conclude that perhaps some form 
of legislation, even though it be an enabling act—there are agencies of 
Government which now keep their hands off of these things that could 
then get into the act. 

Mr. Casry. Why do you say that the Maritime Commission can't 
interest itself in maritime problems without legislation 7 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Weil, I merely know this is what I was told. It was 
suggested. by the Maritime Commission to take it up with the depart- 
ments concerned, that purely an administrative policy was involved. 
I was told to go to Labor and Commerce. I went to Labor and Com- 
merce. I was then told that this was a matter solely within Labor. I 
was then told by the Secretary of Labor that this was something at 
the moment they couldn’t get into because it was a matter then involv- 
ing a jurisdictional dispute which was tying up the Pacific coast, 
which was something they didn’t want to get into. 

Mr. Casey. Maritime has actually set up a labor office since our 
hearings in Washington and intend to interest themselves much more 
intensely in labor problems from now on. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I trust that it will be helpful. Here again I don’t 
know in what connection or—this is a segment of course, “of the prob- 
lem, the direct Maritime Commission interest, from the point of view 
of coastwise, intercoastal, domestic trades, longshore contracts. I am 
not sure how far they will go in that direction. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Cederberg ? 

Mr. Creperserc. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamman. We appreciate your time and attention and advice 
you have given this committee. 

The next witness is Mr. Sinclair of Luckenbach. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES SINCLAIR, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, LUCKENBACH STEAMSHIP C0., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The CuatrmMan. Your full n: une, sir, and background. 
Mr. Srvciair. James Sinclair, president and general manager, 
Luckenbach Steamship Co. 
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Mr. Casey. You have something you would like to volunteer to the 
committee, Mr. Sinclair ? 

Mr. Srncuatr. Yes. You have made a request for some figures on 
gang ton production on the east coast. 1 have information in that 
respect. 

I also wish to put in something about gang shortages. I jotted down 
some notes here, and I think we can get a more accurate report if I 
just read it. 

The CHarrmMan. Surely. 

Mr. Srnciam. The average loading per ton of 2,000 pounds—we 
have an average measurement of about 75 cubic feet per ton—per 
gang-hour at Brooklyn, Newark, and P _ idelphia, is 16 tons. This 
cargo should be dise h; irged at a rate of about 20 tons per gang hour. 
In other words, usually the achenseae. goes faster than the loading 
of a ship. 

Average discharging per ton of 2,000 pounds, measuring about 60 
cubic feet—per gang-hour at Brooklyn, Newark, and Philadelphia 
is 29.5 tons per hour. 

Mr. Casry. That 29.5—is that discharge, you say ? 

Mr. Sincuatr. That is discharge. 

Mr. Casry. And 16 is loading / 

Mr. Srncuiare. Sixteen is loading. These are 2,000-pound tons, 
and that is why I mentioned the measurement. ‘The measurement of 
the cargo coming westbound averages about 75 feet and the cargo 
going eastbound about 60 feet. This cargo should be loaded at a rate 
of 23.5 tons. In other words, granting it is more difficult to load than 
to discharge. It would not be possible to achieve this rate unless at 
least 50 percent or more were lifted on the pallet than is now the case. 
It is known this can be done safely, as proved on the Atlantic and gulf 
coast. This, of course, would require a change in present contract re- 
strictions, which is a matter of negotiation. In the meantime we feel 
that it would be very helpful to reinstate the swing board so that the 
men in the hold can be preparing the load for the next time the hook 
comes in. There is too much hanging of the hook here we think. 

At Boston the loading rate is 11.6 tons and the discharging is 20.5 
tons. Lift trucks and pallets are not used at Boston. 

Before the Second World War, say, 1935, when lift trucks and pal- 
lets were not used in Los Angeles, our discharge rate at Los Angeles 
Was approximately 15 tons per hour on intercoastal cargo. 

Our competition is principally the railroads, although the trucks 
have already cast their shadow on the transcontinental picture. We 
are fast becoming the high-cost carrier. Our cargo-handling costs 
represent about 65 percent of the total oper ating costs. Prewar it was 
about 40 percent. We are not seeking a reduction in wages, _ with- 
ee ee lower wages paid to carloaders by the railroads, but the 
cost can be cut substantially by better, yet reasonable production. 
Because of these high costs we must maintain our rates so close to the 
rails that the scope of territory from which we can draw traffic has 
been seriously curtailed. It follows that if the costs are cut so we can 
maintain a larger spread and restore to the water route substantial 
cargo movements that have been lost to the railroads, the longshore- 
men would also benefit from such result. Unless something is done to 
save the present services using longshore labor, our type of operation 
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in the domestic trade will be replaced by a type that will greatly cur- 
tail or possibly eliminate the use of longshore labor. This is a 
mutual problem, and I intend to continue my talks with the union 
leaders in an effort to find a solution beneficial to all interests. 

I have prepared a small chart here regarding shortages of gangs. 

Mr. Casry. Before you get to the shortage of gangs, I think I lost 
the significance of these figures you gave us first. Are you talking 
about ‘figures at Los Angeles? 

Mr. Sinciatr. No, I am accepting the PMA’s. I am not trying to 
duplicate the testimony here. 

Mr. Casey. I see. You are giving the figures on the east coast? 

Mr. Srnciarr. Giving you the figures on the east coast. This chart 
covers the period October 1954 to September 1955, and it shows at 
every month but the month of February 1955, on our westbound ships, 
and in every month but October and November 1954 and March of 
1954 and 1955 we were short of gangs on some ships. In other words, 
taking the total of the eastbound and westbound, some ships were 
affected by shortage of gangs in every month in that period. 

The Cuairman. We will put this chart in the record at this point. 


Shortage i) gangs, Los Angeles—Luckenbach stnomabip Co., Inc. 
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1 Discharged an average of 4,178 tons of 2,000 pounds per vessel. 
2? Loaded an average of 1,413 tons of 2,000 pounds per vessel. 


Mr. Ray. That is at Los Angeles? 

Mr. Srnevarr. Yes. 

The chart will show that we had 54 vessels call at Los Angeles 
westbound during that period, and they brought in an average of 
4,178 tons per vessel to Los Angeles. 

Of the vessels, 35 were hit with shortages of gangs. The total gang 
shortage was 670 during that period. 

On eastbound we had 39 sailings or callings, and 16 of which were 


hit by shortages, and the total gang shortages affecting the eastbound 
was 248. 
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For the total period we had 94 ships calling at Los Angeles; 51 
ships were hit by shortages, that is, 54 percent, and the total gang 
shortage was 918. 

The loading ships, I might have mentioned, loaded an average of 
1,413 tons. 

The cost of working around the clock to regain scheduled position 
is terrific. Also congestion of traffic on the piers results from such 
delays when operating a weekly service. It is difficult enough to 
clear the docks before the next arrival when vessels are on schedule. 

We are not only penalized by shortage of men, but the allocation 
formula in our opinion is inequitable at Los Angeles. The allocation 
committee is elected by the PMA Los Angeles membership, each mem- 
ber having one vote. The membership prescribes the formula. There 
are more 5-gang ship operators than operators of vessels having more 
than 5 gangs per ship. We have been outvoted constantly in trying 
to get a more equitable arrangement. 

Under the formula all vessels except those in special class which 
receive priority are treated alike, irrespective of the frequency and 

regularity of the operator’s service or whether the vessels usually work 
5 or 10 gangs or work overtime beyond the 9 hours usually worked. 
This means that in times of shortages with a limitation of 5 gangs per 
vessel until all vessels have 5 gangs, the operator who normally uses 5 
gangs is operating on a hundred-percent basis, while we would have a 
much lower percent of operation. On our two C+ type vessels we 
usually require 11 gangs, and for the C—3 type, 9 or 10 gangs, depend- 
ing on stowage and availability of the cargo. Our C-2 type vessels 
which are employed as extra vessels when required by cargo offerings 
usually take 6 gangs. 

I understand that letter from the fish canneries which was placed 
in the record yesterday requested your inquiry into inadequacy of 
service caused in part by our cutback of frequency of ea istbound 

calls at ca Angeles from weekly to every 2 weeks. This action was 
necessary to assist in overcoming time lost through shortage of gangs. 
If this problem is overcome, we shall be happy to restore the weekly 
service. It should also be stated that we have a difficult stowage prob- 
lem here because of the small amount of cargo offered for first des- 
tinations. Costly overstorage is difficult to avoid, but the problem is 
having our attention. 

That is all I have to sa 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Sinclair, in our discussion with Mr. Bridges this 
morning we had some difference of opinion as to why you eliminated 
the weekly service to Los Angeles westbound is it—or eastbound, I 
mean. 

Mr. Srvciarr. Eastbound. We can’t afford to eliminate it west- 
bound. It represents 45 percent of the shipload. 

Mr. Casey. Why did you eliminate it eastbound ? 

Mr. Srncuatr. We just had to in order to gain time that was lost 
through the westbound shortages. 

Mr. Casey. In order to maintain a regular schedule? 

Mr. Stnciarr. Yes. We have to work these ships back to schedule. 
You can see that an overlapping of cargo results from ships getting 
closer than a week apart. We have a great deal on around the clock 
overtime and have found it necessary to pass up ports here and there 
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to get back on schedule. During this interval we aso have cut back 
Portland and Seattle to every 2 weeks instead of every week. 

Mr. Casry. Well, sooner or later you will get back on schedule, will 
you? 

Mr. Srxcuatr. Yes, we are desirous of getting back on schedule, 
but we must be assured before we restore a weekly service eastbound 
from Los Angeles that it can be maintained. 

Mr. Casry. Well, then, the elimination of the service is attributable 
more specifically to the gang shortage than it is to any high cargo 
handling costs here? 

Mr. Sincuair. That is right. 

Mr. Casty. You have heard the testimony of the last 3 days. Do 
you have any comments to make with respect to any of the assurances 
that have been given by the Union or to any of the other aspects of the 
testimony ? 

Mr. Srxcuair. No. It have had a number of talks with the union, 
and I hope to have some more. I will be out again in December. I 
think you can best cure some of these things at a local level. I think 
we have a unique problem in the intercoastal trade, the cargo, the type 
of package is different than it is in the offshore trade for the most 
we have a unique problem in the intercoastal trade; the cargo, the type 
part. There are some innovations we want to put into effect. We 
are going to talk them over with the union before we do, but they all 
read the newspapers and they know of this indication that there are 
going to be trailer ships put on. I don’t know whether we will or 
not. It has also been recently indicated for the coastwise trade. I 
think the longshoremen and the intercoastal carriers have a very com- 
mon interest here to try to save the present type of service. 

Mr. Casey. I have no further questions. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. Have you any estimate as to the amount of delays you 
suffered ? 

Mr. Srncrair. Well, it varied greatly with the various ships. Ihave 
a tremendous list here of ships. These are our westbound and these 
are our eastbound for that period [indicating]. Some would lose a 
day, some might lose 2 or 5 days. We have some here that lost as 
much as 4 days. Part of it is the shortage of men. Of course, if 
there was no shortage of men we wouldn’t have been short of gangs; 
but the other thing is our service which comes in every week, and, as 
I say, usually orders 9, 10 gangs: on the C4 ships, 11 gangs; it would 
mean ns employment to regular operators. We like to have reg- 
ular gangs. We like them to understand the work and it goes for 
ere: iter safety. 

Mr. Ray. Partly a problem of the number of men and partly : 
problem of allocé ition 2 

Mr. Srnciarr. Yes. We haven't been able to do anything with the 
allocation. The union has nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Ray. You spoke of the high cost incurred as you tried to catch 
up, overtime and working around the clock ? 

Mr. Srnciatr. Yes. We are on a complete overtime basis then, you 
see, not only this port, but we have to work at the other ports a great 
deal more overtime than we perhaps would normally work. 

Mr. Ray. Again, is there any estimate of costs that you could 
give us? 
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Mr. Srncuair. No, this intercoastal trade is in such tough shape 
right now that we are losing money on the—serious money on the 
westbound leg of the voyage and it has driven most of our competitors 
out of the business. We just about break even on operating expenses, 
but it makes no contribution of any size to overhead and depreciation. 
The eastbound leg of the voyage is usually a profitable leg, but not 
sufficient to overcome the westbound loss and therefore we do not show 
an overall profit on the intercoastal service. However, we have great 
hopes. It takes so little more production to put us in the black, 
that I haven’t given up hope of trying. I think that the union should 
not only try to help us get into the black, but should give us an over- 
ride on that to the point where we can keep the spread between the 

rail and the water rate greater, as it used to be, and thereby draw more 
traffic and put on more ships. We have 2 ships that have been running 
transpacific for about 5 years. We haven’t had enough business to 
bring them into the intercoastal trade. We can’t afford to bring 
them in as it is. 

Mr. Ray. No more questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Asutey. I have just one question, Mr. Sinclair. In Mr. Paul’s 
statement yesterday he stated that the stevedores in this harbor area 
are again prepared to handle prepalletized loads in this harbor, that is, 
the Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor area, as they are handled else- 
where. Now, as an operator, I would be interested in your opinion of 
this statement. Would it materially change your help situation if 
prepalletized loads were handled here as they are handled, for example, 
in New York Harbor? 

Mr. Srncuarr. We think so because it results in a great deal more 
efficiency in New York than we have here. The situation at New York 
is this: The truckman comes to the pier. The pallet, the ship’s pallet 
is placed at the tailgate of the truck. The truckmen load the pallet. 
There are occasions when he asks for dock help, but very seldom in that 
operation. 

Then the terminal operator takes the pallet, the loaded pallet, and 
puts it on the pile waiting the loading of the ship. 

In the reverse the cargo is taken from the vessel and placed in pile: 
thence delivery is made by placing the loaded pallet at the tailgate 
of the truck. There is a loading practice at New York. The public 
loaders were outlawed and the terminal operators or stevedores took 
on this loading. 

Mr. Asner. So when Mr. Paul says that the stevedores in this 
harbor area are again prepared to handle prepalletized loads in this 
harbor as they are handled elsewhere, you would agree with him that 
the handling of prepalletized loads in every other ‘harbor is superior 
and more eflicient than in the Los Angeles Harbor? 

Mr. Srnciatir. We don’t have any palletization in Boston, none 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Asuixy. And what about the west coast ? 

Mr. Srncratr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Asutey. Is the situation here in Los¢Angeles different than 
every other west coast port ? 

Mr. Stnctarr. Yes. The depalletizing—the practice of depalletiz- 
ing between the pile and the truck, between the pallet load and the 
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truck, the repalletizing again by the truckman in cases where it is not 
necessary, is unique at this port. 

Mr. Asutey. That is all I have. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr, Cederberg ? 

Mr. CenersBerc. No questions. 

Mr. Srnciair. There are some ports, I don’t say that you can al- 
ways just take the pallet and put it on a truck. 

Mr. Asutxy. No. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Srncxiair. You have got a separation and so forth at times. 
The CuHarrmMan. With the withdrawal of ships that have heretofore 
been calling at this port of your line, it means the lack of employment 

of how pany men, say, in a period of a year? 

Mr. Srnciarr. W ell, it just means on the eastbound—you see, there 
are only 1,400 tons. I think we use probably 6 gangs for 2 days, and 
that would be times 26, so it would be 52 gangs. 

The Cuamman. Well, you are complaining about not being able to 
get enough gangs? 

Mr. Suxcuarr. ‘That is right. 

The CHairMan. So this “port then loses—the men in this port lose 
that much opportunity for employment? 

Mr. Srnciair. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Casey. And unless you are able to make the operation of the 
intercoastal trade more profitable than just merely a break-even propo- 
sition or just a slight profit, there is little hope of you replacing your 
intercoastal ships when they become 20 years old? 

Mr. Sincuair. I couldn’t borrow a dime on it for that purpose. 

Mr. Casey. So that the future for the intercoastal trade under pres- 
ent circumstances is extremely bleak? 

Mr. Srvciarr. That is right} but if we had about a 50-percent in- 
crease in production, it would be a very profitable business and we 
could gather more traffic for the intercoastal trade because we would 
have more working room against the rail rates. 

The Carman. Well, eventually at the rate you are going you are 
not going to offer any employment here in the intercoastal trade ? 

Mr. Stnciair. That is right. The railroads are coming along. I 
hear they have just rec eived permanent approval of the previous in- 
creases inrates. I think they are allowed up to about 15 percent, and 
that has been confirmed as the base rate now. It goes into the rate in- 
stead of a surcharge, and I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if they endeavor 
to get a further increase which will, of course, help us. We have been 
about 3 years without any increase in rates at all, and you know what 
has happened to wages and other costs during those 3 years. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

The Cuarrman. Pardon me. 

Mr. Drewry. What you say about your companies need for increased 
production, and consequently lower costs, would apply equally to the 
other coastal carriers, wouldn't it ? 

Mr. Srvcuarr. Yes. They are gradually disappearing and espe- 
cially from the westbound business. 

Mr. Drewry. I want to ask you a question, Mr. Sinclair, in regard to 
your reference to the number of gangs “short.” Of course, we are in- 
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terested in the labor supply. I forget the total number that you men- 
tioned in the figure that you read off. 

Mr. Srnctair. I think it was 918 for that period. 

Mr. Drewry. You don’t mean that there ought to be 918 more gangs 
in the port? 

Mr. Srnciatr. Oh, no. I am a taking the total of gangs that 
were short against a period of 1 yea 

Mr. Drewry. It would be gang cd ays” short, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Srncvair. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, here is a statement in Mr. Bridges’ prepared 
statement. See if it expresses the situation truly: 

A steamship operator who requests 15 gangs for 3 days and receives none 
reports that he is short 45 gangs. He isn’t. He is short 45 gang-days of work. 

Mr. Stncrair. That is correct. 

Mr. Drewry. Had 15 gangs been available for him on the first day, 
these gangs working 3 days, and not 45 gangs, would have handled 
the ec argo. 

Mr. Sinciatr. He wouldn’t be short at all in this case. 

Mr. Drewry. And this is assuming there is a full 3 days’ work for 
each gang? 

Mr. Stxcrarr. That is right. 

Mr. Drewry. That is all I wanted to check on. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Ray Allen. 


STATEMENT OF A. R. ALLEN, DIRECTOR OF THE TRANSPORTATION 
DIVISION OF THE LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF. 


The Cuarrman. Your full name and background, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Aten. Mr. Bonner, that is part of my prepared statement. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. I have a brief 2-page prepared statement which I would 
like to read, which will introduce 2 specific exhibits which I wish to 
submit to the committee at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Then you desire the full statement placed in the 
record ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, please. 

My name is A. R. Allen. I am the director of the transportation 
division of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. I am appearing 
before your honorable committee today on behalf of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 

My appearance today is in the community interest only, without 
taking any position in this investigation either for or against labor 
or management. 

We are greatly concerned over existing conditions in our great 
harbors, which are being investigated by your honorable committee. 
Unless prompt equitable solutions are found we stand in danger of 
losing the enviable position we have attained as one of the world’s 
leading shipping centers. 

As a result of existing conditions we have been threatened with 
increased ocean-freight costs in the form of a surcharge. If this is 
accomplished our great manufacturing concerns will no longer be in 
a position to compete successfully with other than the local markets. 
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Certain steamship companies have sharply reduced service to and 
from this area; others have completely abandoned service, necessitat- 
ing handling of considerable southern California cargoes through the 
San Francisco Bay area ports. This has caused greé at inconvenience 
to southern California concerns in added delays and increased freight 
and handling costs. Many southern California concerns have lost 
large accounts to other areas because of these increased costs and 
delays. 

Further reductions in service will undoubtedly result in veers 
the amount of employment available to the longshoremen, causing 
temporary layoffs and reductions in annual incomes. Instead of pres- 
ent complaints of gang shortages, it is very possible that we will be 
receiving complaints of ship shortages. 

The revenues of the steamship companies are also seriously affected 
by the loss of imports and exports to and from this area, thereby 
increasing the need for further or greater subsidies by our Govern- 
ment. 

Competitive ports have used existing conditions at the Los Angeles 
Harbor area as a basis for soliciting cargoes which should logically 
move through our ports. 

Because of the problems I have just discussed, we have prepared an 
exhibit which is a part of and attached to this prepared statement. 
In order to conserve the valuable time of your honorable committee 
I will not read the exhibits at this time but wish them to be included 
in the record. 

You will note that the exhibit is broken down into two sections, 
marked “Exhibit 1 (A)” and “Exhibit 1 (B)”; exhibit 1 (A), through 
the use of various pertient statistics and data, will furnish your hon- 
orable committee with concrete evidence of the relative importance of 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area. Not only as an area in itself, but 
its relative importance to the economy of the U nited States as a whole. 

Exhibit 1 (B), through the use of various pertinent statistics, will 
furnish your honorable committee with evidence of the relative im- 
portance of Los Angeles Harbor areas to the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area. Exhibit 1 (B) also contains factual statements as to conditions 
existing in the Ane Angeles Harbor areas which materially affect the 
economic growth of our harbors, thereby affecting the economic growth 
of the metropolitan area as a whole. 

I wish to thank your honorable committee for the privilege of ap- 
pearing before it today to present this statement and exhibit of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. We are confident that as a 
result of your investigation a prompt equitable solution to our prob- 
lems will be found. 


LOS ANGELES—THE AREA 


The Los Angeles metropolitan area, consisting of Los Angeles and 
Orange Counties, is an empire in miniature that spreads 4 866 square 
miles (4,080 square miles in Los Angeles County, 786 square miles in 
Orange County) from the Pacific Ocean across the coastal plain of 
southern California, over the mile-high San Gabriel Mountains and 
into the Antelope Valley and Mojave Desert. 

The southern section of the metropolitan area, lying south of the 
San Gabriel Mountains, is unmistakably urban in character. Here in 
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45 percent of the total land 99 percent of the population, business 
and industrial activity is concentrated. 

Almost half of the metropolitan area is mountainous, with peaks 
ranging from 5,081 feet within the city limits of Los Angeles to 10,080 
feet (Mount San Antonio, Old Baldy), the highest point in Los 
Angeles County. Included within Los Angeles County are the off- 
shore islands of San Clemente and Santa Catalina. 

The size of metropolitan Los Angeles (4,866 square miles) approxi- 
mates the size of the State of Connecticut in area. Los Angeles 
County, ranking 96th in the United States in area and covering 4,080 
square miles is larger than Rhode Island and Delaware combiner. 

The city of Los Angeles is the largest city in the United States in 
land area with 455 square miles. 


THE DIVERSITY OF LOS ANGELES 


No metropolitan area in the United States is as diversified as Los 
Angeles. Los Angeles is the movie capital of the world, the leading 
producer of aircraft and aircraft parts, among the leaders in citrus 
fruit production, and the most sensationally growing area in the 
Nation in population. This, of course, is common knowledge. 

What people fail to realize are Los Angeles’ many other claims to 
fame. Outstripping the farm counties of lowa or Kansas, Los Angeles 
is one of the leading agricultural counties in the United States in 
volume of dairy products, exceeding any county in Wisconsin. 

The Los Anegeles metropolitan area is among the world’s leaders in 
crude petroleum production. 

In both retail and wholesale trade it is the No. 1 market west of 
the Mississippi and ranks along with New York and Chicago. It is 
the commercial and industrial center of the West. It is the chief 
commercial and industrial center of the West. It is the chief com- 
mercial port on the Pacific coast and the leading fishing port in the 
United States. In addition, it is the radio and television capital of 
the Nation. The recent growth of the electronic industry in southern 
California makes it Los Angeles’ newest first. 

Offering direct service to Europe over the North Pole, in addition 
to regular flights to Hawaii and South and Central America, Los 
Angeles, the leading international air center of the West, ranks third 
in the Nation in the generation of air traffic. 

Other metropolitan areas may point to achievements in one field, a 
few can boast of leadership in several specific activities, but Los 
Angeles stands alone as the metropolitan area whose record proves 
without a doubt the claim that it is the most diversified of them all. 


POPULATION 


The story of Los Angeles is the story of amazing growth: from 
3,500 people in 1850 to over 5 million in 1955; from a sleepy Mexican 
pueblo to a modern, dynamic metropolitan area. 

Since 1940 the Los Angeles metropolitan area has increased 2,424,000, 
the equal of a city the size of Philadelphia, Pa. Since 1950, we have 
added 972,000 people, the equivalent of Cleveland or St. Louis. 

The Los Angeles metropolitan area accounts for 41 percent of the 
population of the State of California and 23 percent of the population 
of the 11 Western States. 
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The population of the Los Angeles metropolitan area on April 1, 
1955, was estimated to be 5,340,000, a figure exceeded only by 8 indi- 
vidual States. 


RAPIDITY OF GROWTH 


The Los Angeles metropolitan area is growing at a rate of 158,000 
people per year or 15,700 per month. This means that a city the 
size of Hartford, Conn., is added to the metropolitan area every year. 

Los Angeles County’s growth rate is 169,000 annually or 14,000 per 
month. Each year the county adds a population equivalent to that of 
New Haven, Conn. 

The growth of the city of Los Angeles is 38,000 per year or 3,200 
per month. Recent growth establishes the city of Los Angeles as 
ranking third in the Nation, ahead of Philadelphia but behind New 
York and Chicago. 

Los Angeles County is the largest county in population in the United 
States; the metropolitan area ranks third in the country, behind the 
New York and Chicago metropolitan areas. 


THE FUTURE 


Forecasts of population growth for the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area are as follows: 1960, 6.200.000 : 1970, 7,500,000, 


TABLE I.—Population growth 


14 southern 


Date | “Califoente | Metropolitan | Los Angeles | Los Angeles 





Soumtian | Los Angeles | County City 
June 1, 1900_._- ae : 372, 118 189, 994 170, 298 102, 479 
Apr. 15, 1910. ...-..- is ae . 869, 094 | 538, 567 504, 131 319, 198 
Jan. 1, 1920__. aes , 512, 839 997, 830 936, 445 576, 673 
Apr. 1, 1930.... ais . 3, 155, 720 2, 327, 166 2, 208, 492 | 1, 238, 048 
od on ee cconin ; 3,992,977 | 2,916,403] 2,785, 643 1, 504, 277 
Apr. 1, 1950... -- pirlaihe nn estate adamant ll 6, 141, 780 4, 367,911 | 4, 151, 687 1, 970, 358 
Apr. 1, 1955 (estimated) _- Se ee 7, 545, 000 5, 340, 000 | 5, 000, 000 2, 160, 000 


| 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census (1900-50); 1955 estimate by the research depart- 
ment, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Until the development of the petroleum industry just before the 
turn of the century, Los Angeles industry was largely residentiary 
and produced such items as furniture, wine, leather - goods, and food 
products. In the early 1900's, the movie industry, « apitalizing on the 
dine. moved to Los Angeles. 

Nationally known industries began branch-plant operations with 
the close of World War I. Since 1920, Los Angeles has experienced 
an industrial growth that has been one of the most rapid and dramatic 

1 history. In the past 35 years, it not only has become the third 
rs ike industrial area in the Nation but one of the most diversified 
as well. Well known not only as a producer of aircraft and as the 
movie capital of the world, in addition, Los Angeles auto assembly 
lines run second only to Detroit; its production of tires and tubes is 
exceeded only by Akron. 

Los Angeles’ apparel industry employs more than the movie colony. 
Los Angeles produces more canned seafood than any area in the Nation. 
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The area is the Nation’s top manufacturer of pumps and compressors 
as well as of refrigeration equipment and machinery. In more than 
30 industries it ranks third or better in the Nation. 

The Los Angeles metropolitan area is the leading industrial center 
west of the Mississippi. While it ranked fifth in the Nation in the 
1947 Census of Manufactures, all factors indicate that it will rank 
third in the 1954 census, passing Detroit and Philadelphia. 

Los Angeles County, a fourth ranker in 1947, has moved past Wayne 
County (Detroit) into third place. In 1947, the city of Los Angeles 
was the sixth largest industrial city in the Nation. 

Since 1947, manufacturing employment in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area has increased 85 percent from 582,000 to 664,000. It is 
as if we added the equivalent of all the employees in manufacturing 
in the city of Cleveland, Ohio. The number of industrial plants has 
grown from 9,771 to about 12,000. 

Manufacturing in the Los Angeles metropolitan area (1955) ac- 
counts for over 60 percent of the California State total and over 40 
percent of all manufacturing in the 11 Western States. 


Tas_e IIl.—Industries of national importance 


[ Value added by manufacture, 1947; in percent of United States total] 


The Los Angeles metropolitan area ranks— 
First in the Nation: 
Aircraft and aircraft parts 
Motion picture production 
Pumps and compressors oe 
Refrigeration equipment and machinery 
Canned seafood ; see 
Heating and plumbing equipment 
Second in the Nation: 
Transportation equipment = 
Women’s and misses’ outerwear 
Pressed and blown glass 
Concrete and plaster products 
Automobile assembly ane 
Automobile tires and tubes 
Storage batteries ‘ ate 
Jewelry and silverware 
Millwork (wood) 
Oilfield machinery and tools 
Third in the Nation: 
Women’s and misses’ underwear 
Miscellaneous wood products 
Household furniture 
Newspaper publishing ea 
Petroleum refining seer 
Pottery and related products 
Nonferrous foundries . 
Tractors and farm machinery 
Construction and mining machinery 
Conveyor equipment 
Rubber industries 
Miscellaneous fabricated textiles 
Apparel industry (as of 1953) _ 
Furniture and fixtures 
Leather and sheep-lined clothing 
Venetian blinds ; ae 


1 Motor vehicle equipment. 
2Not available. 


NoTeE.—The above is based on the 1947 Census of Manufactures Since 1947 manu- 
facturing employment has increased over 85 percent in the Los Angeles me tropolitan area, 
Source: U. S. Census of Manufactures, 1947. 
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TasLe IV.—Historical record of manufactures—Los Angeles metropolitan area 


| 1 








| lv. adde 
| Number of — ay 
establish- Employees Ratare 

ments (thousands) 
1919 ace a ee ek OE Si ek 3, 721 | 1 77, 500 $183, 855 
re scalar otal pipe ini nigtaieiataaeic cence eeea kes 5, 029 | 127, 881 | 505, 380 
isha aniginieadind acseceunebks Shsieaeiieet tine snbatsiahildhiincs 5, 505 | 72) 757 517, 671 
1947 = aiaieidelids aeditoompatatcacata taal foccatnaie 9, 771 358, 772 2, 052, 671 
1953__..- aici aibd Sdbinaindictina adamant Shineia Toke 111, 300 1 643, 500 | 1 4, 623, 000 


1 Estimates by research and industrial departments, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Source: 1947 Census of Manufacture. 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


The cz ee investments in new plants and expansion in Los Angeles 
County for the past 9 years, including 1954, has averaged 85 percent 
higher than the annual rate for the 5 feverish war years. 


TABLE V.—Capital investments in new plants and expansions, Los Angeles County 


Year Amount 
Re ncn A III Seen ee aaa a $11, 460, 000 
eee NN nn Sak Se ial a tek atari i eke kT ES ee 23, 700, 000 
1941-45 average______ fa AE a a ae hecicstie Maleate 95, 400, 000 
1946-50 average___________-_ a aa ae ta Fac 108, 900, 000 
ae 308, 350, 000 
RRR HRS Se eS eR PIN Se a aE Ri Re a aL ee eS 330, 350, 000 
Nee 191, O86, 000 
I scence ic a a a aa 211, 850, 000 


Source: Industrial department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
ELECTRONICS 


Los Angeles is the electronics center of the Nation. Its proximity 
to advanced aviation and military technial developments, to univer- 
sity research scientists and to a personnel pool of trained technicians 
are factors that helped advance the growth of the electronic industry 
in Los Angeles. 

The Los Angeles metropolitan area has 440 plants and 70,000 em- 
ployees in all ph: ises of electronics: computers and component parts; 
aviation and military electronics, radio; television and electronic 
communication devices; surgical and medical apparatus; and other 
types of electronic equipment. 

Billings in the Los Angeles metropolitan area in 1954 were estimated 
at $842 million—2% times the amount for New England. 


RETAIL TRADE 


The Los Angeles metropolitan area, the largest and_most rapidly 
expanding market in the West, ranks third in “the Nation, following 
New York and Chicago. In volume of retail sales nationally, the 
county of Los Angeles is the second ranking, and the city of Los 
Angeles ranks third among cities. 

Retail sales in the Los Angeles metropolitan area account for 43 
percent of the California tot: il and 24 percent of all sales in the 11 
Western States. Only 7 States in the Nation exceed Los Angeles’ $6 
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billion annual retail sales total. Retail sales in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area exceed the volume of those in Oregon and Washington 
combined. Likewise, it exceeds the total volume of the 8 Mountain 
States combined. 


TABLE VI.—Retail trade—Los Angeles metropolitan area 


Number of 
establish- 
ments 


Seeks . a ‘ 32, 678 |$1, 347, 890, 000 
PEG Gi ncvenewadadades oak ie ia ss : 46,776 | 1, 346, 609, 000 
1948 ian _— 49,244 | 4,721, 241,000 
1954 estimated ; cide 1 6, 350, 000, 000 


1 Not available. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce; 1948 Census of Business; 1954, estimate by the research depart 
ment, Los Angele s Chamber of Commerce. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


The Los Angeles metropolit an area is the leading wholesale center 
west of the Mississippi and is the third ranking wholesale area in the 
Nation. Los Angeles County ranks third ns ition: lly while the city 
of Los Angeles is sixth i in the United States. 

Wholesale trade in the Los Angeles metropolitan area accounts 
for 45 percent of the California total and 27 percent of the 11 West- 
ern States. Only nine States can boast of a greater volume of whole- 


sale trade. Wholesale sales in the metropolitan area exceed the com- 
bined total of Oregon and Washington and also exceed the total 
volume of the eight Mountain States combined. 


TaBLe VII.—Wholesale trade—Los Angeles metropolitan area 


Number of 
establish- 
ments 


3, 789 $1, 597, 210, 000 
5, 235 1, 623, 228, 000 
8, 415 6, 060, 357, 000 





Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, 1948 Census of Business. 
CONSTRUCTION 


For the past 5 years, Los Angeles County has led the Nation in 
both total and residential construction; 1950, 1953, and 1954 all were 
billion-dollar years. In 1954, the valuation of all building permits 
exceeded $1,100 million. Enough dwelling units have been built 
since 1950 to adequately house the combined population of Houston 
and Pittsburgh. 

With over 130,000 employed in the construction industry in the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area, it represents a most important seg- 
ment of our economy. We are currently building new homes in Los 
Angeles County at a rate of 85,000 per year. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


There are over 2,200,000 in the civilian labor force of Los Angeles 
County, 660,000 of which are employed in manufacturing, 190,000 in 
trade, 100,000 in government, 100,000 in finance, banking, and real 
estate, and 130,000 in contract construction. 

Within industry, employment in aircraft and parts leads with 177,- 
000 employees, followed in order by machinery, 53,000; electrical 
machinery and electronics, 50,000; food and food products, 48,000; 
apparel, 46,000; fabricated metals, 46,000; and motion pictures, 34,000. 


INCOME 


Income payments to residents of the Los Angeles metropolitan area 
were in excess of $1114 billion in 1954. The annual manufacturing 
payroll in the metropolitan area exceeds $2.8 billion. 


FINANCE 


Los Angeles is the banking and financial center of the West. There 
are approximately 100,000 permanently employed in banking, finance, 
and real estate in the Los Angeles metropolitan area; 54 pe reent more 
than in San Francisco, for example. 

Bank deposits in the Los Angeles metropolitan area totaled over 
$6.5 billion in the fiscal year 1954. This placed Los Angeles third 
in the Nation behind New York and Chicago and first in the West. 

In 1954, the Los Angeles office of the Federal Reserve System re- 
flecting the financial growth of this area, was expanded to include 
additional counties 3 of which were formerly in the San Francisco 
territory. 

The Los Angeles Stock Exchange, one of the Nation’s leading re- 
gional exchanges, lists approximately 375 securities. Value of shares 
transacted in 1954 totaled $267 million. 

Los Angeles is rapidly becoming an important insurance center. 
It is the home office for 44 companies, and most of the major carriers 
are represented by agencies or branches. 


AGRICULTURE 


Los Angeles County was the leading agricultural county in the 
United States from 1910 through 1950, based on the value of farm 
products. In the last few years, local urbanization and industrializa- 
tion have allowed several other California counties to surpass Los 
Angeles, but the latter continues as one of the leaders in farm prod- 
ucts and the major farm supply and farm marketing center of south- 
ern California. 

Total value of farm products in 1954 equaled $211 million; live- 
stock, $127 million; fruit and nut crops, $23 million; truck crops, 
$18 million; field crops, $43 million. 

Los Angeles is still the No. 1 dairying county in the country: dairy 
products accounted for $67 million in 1954. 

Employment in agriculture (Los Angeles metropolitan area) varies 
from 33,000 to 43,000, depending upon the seasonal factors. 
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TasLe VIII.—National ranking of specific agricultural items 


Angeles County in 1950 (United States Census of Agriculture) : 
First in cash farm income. 

First in value of dairy products sold. 

First in value of livestock on farms. 

First in nursery and greenhouse products sold. 

Second in value of chicken eggs sold. 

Third in poultry and poultry products sold. 

Third in orange production. 


TaBLE IX.—Historical record of agricultural production, Los Angeles County 
(selected years) 


Value of product 


Fruit, truck, Total agri- 
and field Livestock cultural 
crops production 


$66, 382, 000 $24, 355, 000 $90, 737, 000 42, 132 32 005 103, 848 


51, 864, 000 35, 399, 000 87, 263, 000 43, 747 49, 360 | 95, 590 
111, 695, 000 | 97, 659, 000 209, 511, 000 44, 280 47, 995 87, OR5 


94, 956, 000 111, 927, 000 297, 149, GOO 35,460 | 33, 100 63, 610 
84, 634, 000 126, 610, 000 211, 241, 000 25, 030 22, 460 | 50, 100 
| | 


TABLE X.—Leading agricultural products—Los Angeles County, 1954 


Value 
$67, 000, 000 
22, 000, 000 
18, 427, 000 
13, 291, 500 
SN ca esis ei big eme weniind 11, 518, 500 
Re ein ouanes Ibeemicenantenoiamanabencianes oO eee ed al, 10, 230, 000 
OE EEA CIEL EEN ee a ; _ 9, 200, 000 
Cut flowers ; ? eee 8, 500, 000 


Source: Agricultural department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
PETROLEUM 


The Los Angeles metropolitan area, the birthplace of the California 
petroleum industry, accounts for 40 percent of the California crude 
petroleum production and 6 percent of the United States total. 

Los Angeles and Orange Counties produce over 130 million barrels 
of petroleum annually, worth in excess of $340 million. 

There are over 12,000 employees in the crude-petroleum and natural- 
gas industry. In addition, petroleum refineries employ approximately 
19,000 workers. 

Refineries in the Los Angeles area have a capacity to produce over 
700,000 barrels daily. Among the leading refineries are- 


Approvimate daily capacity, 1954 
Barrels 
Standard Oil Company of California (Fl Segundo)______ : ._. 125, 000 
General Petroleum Co___ ~~ _-~~~_.- ______. 125, 000 
Richfield Oil Co cs ; i : ; * 115, 000 
amon Gl Co. i aera _. 110, 000 
Shell Oil Co____- Phe ; ; : = eae 80, 000 
Texas Oil Cox... ; . ‘ ae s 60. 000 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co aa 114 000 


1 Tidewater’s refineries for the most part are located in another county in California. 


Source of figures: Western Oil & Gas Association. 
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MINING 


Los Angeles is favorably located in close proximity to a varied and 
economical supply of industrial minerals. The availability of mineral 
materials is one of the many factors influencing the industrial de- 
velopment of the area. 

Southern California is one of the Nation’s best stocked mineral 
storehouses, and Southwestern United States contains more minerals 
of commercial value than any other area in the world. 

The first gold discovery in California was made in Placerita Canyon, 
Los Angeles County, not far from the town of Newhall, in 1942, 6 

vears before Marshall’s momentous discovery at Sutter’s Mill. 


FISHING 

Tos Angeles leads the Nation in fish landings, both in tonnage and 
value. Fish landings at ports in the Los Angeles metropolitan area 
in 1950 exceeded in value and volume the catch in the Boston metro- 
politan area; or the totals for the three Middle Atlantic States (New 
York, New Jersey, and Delaware): or the combined Washington- 
Oregon totals. 

Over 2,000 commercial fishing boats in the Los Angeles region 
landed fish totaling over 860 million pounds and valued at over $40 
million in 1950. Los Angeles ports normally account for 60 percent 
of the California State total (in volume) and 50 percent of the value 
of the State fish catch. Tuna and mackerel are the chief catches. 


WORLD TRADE 


Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbors, the gateway to the Pacific, rank 
first on the Pacific coast in number of ships and tonnage. In 1954, 
exports through the Los Angeles customs district amounted to $367 
million and imports were v valued at $262 million. 


TasLeE XI.—Value of the 10 leading imports, 1952 


Value in Value in 

Item millions Item millions 
Crude rubber___----- ae yt 8 ee $6.3 
Coffee____- a eae ee me ey nee 3s ae 6.0 
OI i i ns ictas eae Binh Uatadettoaee ee a RN Se eee ee} 4.5 
I i aiid cintinininesithipenbicistiin es ar III 58 Si se ccccsiahianin cian renee 3.5 
Iron and steel products__------- 14.5 | Abaca and manila fibers__.._____ 3. 4 


TABLE XII.—Value of the 10 leading exports, 1952 


Value in Value in 

Item millions Item millions 
‘CC ee ee af e 
Petroleum produc i deed eee en iil reteset 6.5 
Steel manufactures___--------- 93::0:) Tatlow....... ~-=---—--~~------- 6. 8 
RN PO cate eter tec ieicrete 13. 2 Oranges and juice... ....-.. 5.4 
I A OS a po MRR | ee ee ee ee ee 2.7 


Through the manmade harbors of Los Angeles-Long Beach passed 
more than 5, 400 ships with a net registered tonnage of 23 million in 
1954. Forty-six miles of the world’s finest waterfront with modern 
transit sheds, warehouses, docks, wharves, and freight and passenger 
terminals serve 115 steamship lines. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Air traffic: Los Angeles, the air center of the West, became the west 
coast terminal for the first transpolar flight to Europe in 1954, a mile- 
stone in aviation history. The area ranks third in the generation of 
commercial air passenger traffic, outranked only by New York and 
Chicago. Annual totals at the two major terminals, Los Angeles 
International Airport and Lockheed Air Terminal, at Burbank, are 
shown in the following table: 


TABLE XIII.—Air traffic activity 


Number of passengers, inbound and 
outbound 


Los Angeles |Lockheed Air 


a Tot 
International) Terminal Total 


1, 233, 619 171, 944 1, 405, 562 
1, 348, 854 604, 878 1, 953, 732 
711, 264 3, 476, 831 


Airfreight, inbound and outbound 
pounds in thousands) 


1950 33, 591 21, 634 
1954 cs aden 51, 240 28, 769 


Source: Aviation department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, from reports of the Los Angeles 
International Airport and the Lockheed Air Terminal. 


Railroads and highway transportation: Three large transconti- 
nental railway systems ( Atchison, T opeka & Santa Fe Railw: ay, South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, and Union Pacific Railroad) serve Los Angeles. 

Highway carrier operations in the Los Angeles metropolitan area 
have become increasingly important. In 1953, over 4,000 carriers 
were operating more than 27,000 vehicles. (Gross revenues of carriers 
in the metropolitan area were $141 million in 1953, 39 percent of the 
State’s total. 

Automobiles: Los Angeles, with 2.4 persons per auto, has more auto- 
mobiles than any metropolit: un area in the world, it is truly a 
metropolis on wheels. 

Auto registrations in the Los Angeles metropolitan area exceed 
41 individual States and all Nations except the United States, Canada, 
and Great Britain. 


TABLE XIV.—Passenger-car registrations, Los Angeles metropolitan area 
175, 896 
853, 422 
, 147, 926 
805, 651 
2, 270, 067 


UTILITIES 


Electrical energy: Los Angeles has an ample supply of electrical 
energy which is distributed by the department of water and power 
within the city of Los Angeles and by the Southern California Edison 
Co. in most of the adjacent areas. 
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Gas: The Southern California Gas Co. is the chief supplier of 
natural gas within the area. Supplies of gas come from two major 
sources; California fields and imports from west Texas and New 
Mexico. 

Telephones: Four telephone companies serve the city of Los An- 
geles, and 20 companies furnish service throughout southern Cali- 
fornia. Chief among these are the General Telephone Co. and Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

In the Los Angeles metropolitan area in 1954 there were 2.1 million 
telephones: 700,000 business phones and 1.4 million residential. 

Water: The city of Los Angeles has a diversified source of water 
supply. Currently the greater portion comes from the Owens River 
on the eastern side of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The next largest 
supplier at this time is the underground basins in the local area. The 
third source is the Colorado River which up until now furnished only 
a small portion of the city’s needs but which is capable of taking care 
of future requirements for at least the next 20 or 25 years. Areas 
adjacent to Los Angeles City depend, in part, upon pumping from 
underground supplies and, in an increasing degree, upon Colorado 
River water. 

Los Angeles has been able to maintain its growth because it has 
planned and constructed its water system ahead of the need. The 
Metropolitan Water District which brings Colorado River supplies to 
this coastal community was initiated in 1925, made its first delivery 
in 1941, and is expected to reach peak capacity some time after 1970. 
Plans are already underway for the i importation of additional waters 
to take care of anticipated growth beyond this period. 


NATIONAL RANKING OF LOS ANGELES-LONG BEACH HARBORS 


Los je is one of the primary industrial and market area 
of the Nation. It would seem logical that the twin ports of ‘ 
Angeles-Long Beach would thus rank high among the ports of the 
country. Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbors draw from the manu- 
factured wealth, not only of the county, but the entire Southwest. 
According to the United States Department of Commerce Bureau 
of Census report, United States Foreign Waterborne Commerce, a 
Review of 1954, Los Angeles-Long Beach now ranks ninth in the 
Nation. 


Waterborne exports through the Los Angeles Customs District 


| 


| Value in millions of dollars | 
Percentage of United 
States totals 


Year Los Angeles United States 
Dry cargo Total cargo Dry cargo Total cargo Dry cargo | Total cargo 

1932 65.1 1, 611.0 + 06 
1939 152.4 177 l 4.80 
1949 216. 2 239. 4 8, 163.5 8, 474.8 2.64 2. 82 
1950 202. 6 230.9 6, 857. 5 7 104 3 2.95 3.25 
1951 269.1 346.5 9, 708. 6 10, 106.4 2.77 3. 42 
1942. 254.0 302. 2 8, 391.1 9, 737.7 2.70 3.10 
1953 265. 3 325. 6 7, 965.3 8, 519.5 3. 33 3.91 

NOTE.—Statistics were not broken down intc dry cargo and tanker cargo during these years, therefore, 
dry cargo and percentages are not available. 

Source: U. §. Department of Commerce, FT 985, and the years 1932 and 1939 from the Foreign Com- 


merce and Navigation of the United States for the respective years. 
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Foreign waterborne commerce of Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors 


Exports 


1930. 
1936 
1940. __- 
1947 _. 
1949 
1951 
1952 


1954 


Sources: Summary of Foreign Commerce for years 1948-52. United States 
merce Review of 1953-54. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. 


Vessel arrivals and net register tonnage, Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbors 


Vessel Net register Vessel (Net register 
arrivals tonnage arrivals tonnage 


23, 124, 984 1948 

20, 217, ¢ 1949 

19, 060, 373 1950... 

18, 357, 1951 eaienra< eects 

19, 932, 440 1952 i > s laeyiagebiia , 21, 300, 070 

17, 677, 843 ae - eed 25, 027, 822 
(1) 1954 : |} 238, 122, 346 

10, 916, 093 |} 1955 2_.........-- eewbeie | 7, 243, 489 

15, 063, 983 ! | 


1 No records kept for security reasons, World War II. 
2 1st 9 months. 


Source: Marine Exchange, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Customs collections for the Los Angeles Customs District No. 27, by fiscal years 


1927 $6, 234, 115. 43 | 1949 _ $12, SOS, 878. 45 
1930 T, 477, 246. 52 | 1950 ___ 13, 025, 688. 35 
1935 7, 477, 246. 52 y 22, 294, 985. 98 
1940 8, 398, O88. 00 | 1952 _- areata ae 21, 787, 135. 19 
1945 ; 8, 734, 552. 11 | 1953 — 28, 498, 848. 96 
1946 332, 310. 03 | 1954 t- 28, 536, 580. 55 
1947 934, 097. 89 | 1955 ___ 34, 745, 877. 62 
1948 11, 915, O80. 80 


Source : United States customs office. 


DIVERSION OF SHIPS AND CARGOES 


During the months of June and July of 1955, the following-named 
vessels were diverted from or bypassed the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Harbor areas due to alleged gang shortages: 


June 26: Fairland, Waterman Corp. 

June 29: Fernland, Fern-ville Far East Line 

July 1: Winnipeg, French Line 

July 2: Atami Maru, N. Y. K. Line 

July 2: Peter Maersk, Maersk Line 

July 3: Marine Snapper, Luckenbach Line 

July 4: Santa Fe, Grace Line 

July 9: President Harding, American President Line 
July 11: Tofevo, C. T. O. 

July 17: Jeppesen Maersk, Maersk Line 


Ordinarily, the cargo handled by such vessels averages approxi- 
mately 500 tons each. On that basis, approximately a total of 5,000 


69091—55 25 
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tons of cargo through the Los Angeles-Long Beach ports was lost to 
competitive ports. 


Loss of revenues and payroll to the Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor areas as a 
result of ships being diverted or bypassing these harbors during the months 
of June and July 1955 

[Approximate total dollar loss] 

Type of service: 

Fees to linemen for tying up vessel 2 

I NT la i is 500 
eI a iia al a nee Se eer 000 
Dockage (average 2 days per vessel) 2, 500 
Wharfage charges 2, 500 
I i cia ke es dane nai eminmoananin 1, 500 
I cls wees daiecce 90, 000 
Ships supplies and stores (approximate average $800 per vessel) —_ 8, 000 
Payroll: Stevedores, foremen, clerks, checkers, miscellaneous 50, 000 


Approximate total 156, 750 


Not included in the above are the potential lost sales to ship crews, 
local truck and rail transportation charges, and numerous other direct 
and indirect local benefits ordinarily obtained. 


DISCONTINUANCE AND RESTRICTIONS OF SERVICE 


During the past 5 years, the following steamship lines have discon- 
tinued or seriously restricted service to this area, allegedly as a result 
of existing conditions in the Los Angeles Harbor area: 

(a) American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. discontinued its inter- 
coastal service. 

(b) Pope & Talbot Co. has discontinued its service to Puerto Rico, 
and materially reduced its intercoastal service. 

(c) Waterman Steamship Co. has discontinued its Puerto Rico serv- 
ice from Los Angeles, but continues this service from the San Fran- 

cisco Bay area. 

(e) Luckenbach Steamship Co. has materially reduced its inter- 
coastal service. 

(f) Isbrandtsen Steamship Co. has discontinued all calls at Los 
Angeles-Long Beach, but continues its service to San Francisco. 

(9) States Ste amship (Quaker) Lines discontinued e: astbound, 1953, 
and has materially reduced its westbound intercoastal service. 

The above listed services that have been either discontinued « 
materially reduced represent a loss of approximately 215 sailings an 
year to our ports. 

A financial loss to the community of an average of approximately 
$15,000 per v essel indicates that this area is suffering a loss of approx!- 
mately $3,225,000 per year. 


ELIMINATION OF SERVICE TO PUERTO RICO 


On September 23, 1955, letters were addressed to Mr. George A. 
Pope, Jr., president, Pope & Talbot Lines, Inc., Mr. James K. McLeon, 
president of the Waterman Corp., and Mr, M.S. C rinkley, executive 
vice president, Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., under the signature of Mr. Carl 
Miller, president of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, regarding 
discontinuance of service to Puerto Rico, which has materially affected 
many concerns in this area and has been the subject of many com- 
pl: uints. 
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. s ; 

We quote excerpts of the replies received : 

Our discontinuance of service to Puerto Rico was forced upon us by the fact 
that our handling costs and crew costs have increased so much during the last 
few years that we could not afford to continue this service. 

While on this subject, it is common knowledge that our stevedoring costs at 
Los Angeles are the highest on the Pacific coast and, at the present time, this 
situation is being investigated by the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee of Congress. 

The labor difficulties in Los Angeles Harbor result in excessive costs and 
expensive delays to vessels. 

At the present time we do not have any definite plans that would indicate 
the reestablishment of service from Los Angeles Harbor to Puerto Rico, but this 
matter will be kept before us for consideration as conditions permit. However, 
we suffered from prohibitive costs and excessive delays to such extent that our 
operations in Los Angeles were showing consistent losses, and the delays were 

ausing us great difficulties in maintaining our around the world schedule. 

Incidentally, one of the important factors in this unfortunate situation is the 
very grave shortage of stevedoring gangs in the port of Los Angeles, one result 
of which is that ships often are forced to stand by until labor is available, and 
this itself results in excessive costs and delays. 

It is naturally our hope that in the progressive spirit which has characterized 
everything Los Angeles is concerned with, that a solution will be found for these 
serious difficulties, and that we can resume regular calls at that port to serve 
our many friends and customers in that area. 


FREIGHT RATES TO THE FAR EAST 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce has long advocated the 
reestablishment of a just and reasonable differential in favor of the 
Pacific coast, compared with ports on the Atlantic and gulf coast, to 
the markets of the Far East. In the years prior tothe last World War 
such a differential did exist, however, during the course of time this 
differential was gradually eliminated to the. point where parity now 
exists on the majority of principal commodities. 

The Los Angeles C Sonia of Commerce feels that this former dif- 
ferential should be reestablished to afford the Pacific coast manufac- 
turers their rightful geographic advantages. The tremendous, well 
diversified, industrial growth of this area refutes the old standard 
which set rates based on volume originating from respective ports 
by commodities. The Los Angeles metropolit: in area is no longer 
dependent solely on agric vulture for exports, but is now capable of 
exporting a vast var iety of cargoes. 

In discussing with the ste: :mship conference involved, one of the 
major factors given by these groups for declining our request is the 
existing conditions in our harbor area, stating that until a solution 
is found to the existent problems, they would be reluctant to concede 
to our request. 

In a speech before the Propeller Club of the United States at Long 
Beach on May 18, 1955, Clarence G. Morse, Chairman, Federal Mari- 
time Board, and Maritime Administrator, United States Department 
of Commerce, made the following remarks: 

A recent close study of a typical voyage on one of our foreign trade routes 
showed that the highest cost item in the entire process of transport of cargo 
from producer to consumer was that of loading in an American port. 

So long as wages remain at their current high level, we must then turn our 
attention to the question of productivity. 

The pattern of productivity varies widely among American ports. In general, 
latest statistics show that productivity is greatest along the gulf and the South 
Atlantic coasts ; it is lower in the North Atlantic ports. The lowest rate is in this 
area, being substantially lower than in San Francisco. * * * In my thinking 
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such facts compel responsible union leaders and responsible management offi- 
cials to come up with a solution. The alternatives—loss of cargo to a more 
competitive neighboring port or to a more competitive means of transportation. 
The proof of this is in the decline of the domestic water carrier. 


Mr. Chairman, on page 37 in this statement we have outlined there 
the elimination of service to Puerto Rico. On this page 37, which is 
continued on page 38, we have shown certain reasons which have been 
received from various carriers as to why the service to Puerto Rico was 
discontinued. 

I received in the mail yesterday a letter from Mr. M. 8. Crinkley, 
who is the executive vice president of the Isbrantsen Steamship Co., 
which is a reply to the communication which we addressed to them 
regarding loss of service. I would like to incorporate into the record, 
if I may at this time, as part of this page 37, certain excerpts from Mr. 
Crinkley’s communication. He gives basically three reasons here 
which I willread. Iam quoting now: 


First, let us take the matter of delays to our ships caused principally by the 
shortage of sufficient stevedores to promptly service our vessels upon arrival. 
We were losing an average of from 1 to 2 days, sometimes considerably more, 
beyond what would ordinarily be required as to each call at Los Angeles with 
fortnightly sailings. In the first place in the matter of ship’s time, this repre- 
sented an out-of-pocket loss to us of better than $150,000 per year, and which 
does not include the necessary time in port for the discharge and loading of our 
Los Angeles business. We cannot afford such out-of-pocket losses, and this, of 
course, had a most important bearing on our decision to discontinue calls until 
conditions improved. 

However, there was another feature concerning these delays which were fully 
as troublesome to us as the out-of-pocket losses to ship’s time, and this was the 
havoc played with our efforts to maintain good sailing schedules as to ports 
beyond Los Angeles. It was bad enough to simply find ourselves unable to 
maintain our schedules, but it was worse when we got into difficulties with good 
customers at various other ports because of missing sailing dates due to delays 
in Los Angeles. 

Second, under the contracts which the stevedoring unions had enforced on 
shipping people which required more men to discharge and load a vessel than 
at the other ports where the same amount of cargo might be involved, and the 
efficiency of the operation was nonetheless too low. This particular situation 
resulted in our cargo-handling costs at Los Angeles being excessively high. As 
a matter of fact, higher than any port served by our vessels on our round-the- 
world voyages. 

You may or may not know of a statement made some months ago in the chief 
British shipping publication Fare Play to the extent that the efficiency of cargo 
operations in the Los Angeles area was lower than any of the more important 
world ports. 

Third, we faced other conditions imposed by the stevedoring unions which 
had a side result of excessive losses and shortages of cargo, with a resultant 
heavy expense in the creation of ill will with our customers. To illustrate, the 
stevedores refused to work in the holds of our vessels if we placed in the holds 
either watchmen or even the responsible officers of our ships; whereas at the 
same time our cargo shortages at Los Angeles were proportionately greater than 
at our other ports. For instance, on our steamship Flying Enterprise IT, Capt. 
Curt Carlsen dispatched some of his officers to the various holds to observe the 
discharge of cargo in an effort to get at and stop cargo shortages. The stevedores 
immediately quit work and refused to resume as long as the officers of this 
vessel were in the hold. 


Now, that concludes the three reasons he has given. He does go on 


and mentions that they would be delighted to come back to Los 
Angeles if and when conditions were corrected. 


HealsoaddsaP.S. Hesays: 


We think in all fairness we should add that our difficulties concerning the 
stevedoring of our vessels does not include the stevedoring crews with whom 
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we dealt and with whom we work at other ports in California, as we feel that 
these people were doing their very best under the difficult circumstances that 


prevail. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, and your full statement will 
be put in the record. 

The next witness is Mr. Stetson. Give your full name and back- 
ground. 


STATEMENT OF T. R. STETSON, EXPORT MANAGER, PACIFIC COAST 
BORAX CO., DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LTD. 


Mr. Srerson. My name is T. R. Stetson, export manager, Pacific 
Coast Borax Co., division of Borax Consolidated, Ltd. 

I have a statement that I should like to read. Pacific Coast Borax 
Co., division of Borax Consolidated, Ltd., has been for fifty-odd years 
engaged in the mining of borates and refining of borax and boric 
acid. 

We export several thousand tons monthly of crude borate and re- 
fined borax—boric acid, to worldwide destinations for refineries and 
consumers, utilizing about 60 vessels per month, each loading from a 
few tons up toa couple of thousand. 

According to United States Department,of Commerce, Los Angeles 
office figures based on valuation, for 1952 borates were seventh in 
value through the Los Angeles customs district. In 1951 they were 
fifth. No similar tables have been published by the office here since 
1952, but their statistician has told us that according to their figures, 
borates were third in 1954, after cotton and petroleum, and ahead of 
citrus. 

Through Los Angeles Harbor, exclusive of Long Beach, and ac- 
cording to Los Angeles Board of Harbor Commissioners annual 
ports, borates ranked in tonnage as follows: 


Report No. 


This company is the principal shipper of these boron products. 

I will depart from the prepared text to clarify a matter of definition. 
In press reports of the Wednesday session I noticed reference to the 

controversy being between shippers and the unions, whereas shipping 
companies or ship oper: tors was meant, not shippers. We are shippers 
furnishing the cargo that moves through the facilities of the shipping 
operators. I make this point to make the record clear since we as 
shippers are not involved in any controversy with the unions. 

Borates, used as industrial chemicals and raw materials for agri- 
culture, ceramics, and many other uses, are highly competitive, both 
as between producers and as between sources of supply. The best and 
most economical source is California, but there are crude deposits in 
Latin America and the Middle East, which are being extensively de- 
veloped. Also, European refiners, using local resources or American 
crude or crude ore from other sources, are competing for refined borax 
sales in other export markets. They have an advantage in being able 
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to sell in soft currencies. Nevertheless, the American materials are 
usually preferred by buyers, and will have a ready market unless pre- 
cluded by high freight rates. High freight rates result in direct loss 
of business to overseas competitors as w ell as through encouraging use 
of substitutes. 

Consequently, Pacific Coast Borax Co. has a very vital interest in 
anything and everything affecting vessel operations and costs, and 
ultimately freight rates. 

We have no direct dealings with longshoremen or stevedoring com- 
panies, hence cannot give any direct firsthand testimony as to labor 
conditions or productivity. 

What does concern us and what we propose to show in this statement 
is the effect port conditions can have on our business and resultantly 
on shipments through Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbors. 

Not long ago the Los Angeles Commercial News published reports 
that steamship operators were seriously considering assessing a rate 
surcharge, to be added to going freight rates, on cargo shipped through 
Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors. The same thought has been 
expressed by various ‘ste amship people in conversations I have had 
with them. Figures of from 25 to 50 percent have been mentioned. 
Most likely this would be a last-resort remedy which we believe the 
operators do not want to adopt but may very well resort to if necessar V 
in the end to compensate for alleged losses sustained for vessel delays— 
costing owners probably $1,000 to $2,500 for each day vessels are 
idle—due to labor shortages and/or poor production about which they 
have complained. 

Any such surcharge would materially and seriously harm our busi- 
ness as follows: 

(a) Some business would undoubtedly be lost to us; that is, 
buyers would turn to foreign sources of supply. 

(6) Much of what we could retain would be shipped through 
ports other than Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbors. 

I have a table here showing the comparison of rates from Pacific 
coast ports to continental Europe, which is our largest market, on 
crude of $22; refined, $25.50. A surcharge of 25 percent would be 
respectively $5.50, or $6.375 in addition to that. If it is 50 percent, it 
would be $11 and $12.75, compared to rates on crude from Turkey of 
$10 or from west coast South America of $23, approximately, per ton. 

The lower production costs in Europe, South America, and the 
Middle East, and in some cases closer proximity to raw material, are 
largely offset by the fact that American crude is easier and more 
economical to process. 

This advantage, however, would be largely nullified if the already 
high rates from the Pacific coast were additional surcharged. 

‘Addition of even $5.50 a ton would have a most serious effect on 
the competitive ability of American crude and refined compared to 
European refined products and ore from South America and Middle 
East. 

A substantial part of our tonnage is crude produced at Boron, Kern 
County, Calif., and shipped direct to docks. From Boron, we can 
ship to vessels at other ports for the following differentials over Los 
Angeles-Long Beach Harbor: 


Short ton 
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These figures make it obvious that any such surcharge at Los 
Angeles- Long Beach Harbors would force tonnage through these 
ports and away from the local ports. Thus: 

1. Our business and United States exports would suffer a loss 
in vou. 
The local ports would suffer a loss in business, and we would 
suffer a cost penalty on such shipments through other ports. 

The prospect of suc h a surcharge causes us serious concern, as we 
recognize that a freight-rate surcharge is a method frequently used 
by ocean carriers for recouping losses due to vessel delays. For the 
past several years at various times there have been surcharges of 
from 10, 15, and 25 percent to Brazilian ports. They are not in effect 
at present, having been removed, operators stated, when port con- 
ditions improved. 

At present, we are working under the threat of a 35-percent sur- 
charge to Indian ports. It was set up to be effective in May but has 
been mone month by month, the present effective date being 
November 15 unless further postponed. It is difficult to sell not 
knowing what the rate will be 30 days hence. Furthermore, while 
this surcharge was first established by the United Kingdom to India 
lines, they have said port conditions in India have improved enough 
to warrant canceling it completely. The United States lines have 
only deferred it. If it does go into effect from here, and not from 
United Kingdom-Europe, we fear Indian buyers will patronize 
European refineries. 

One last departure here to read from the end of the last page to bring 
this up to date. On October 20, 1955—that’s yesterday—less than 
30 days from the then effective date, announcement was made that 
the India surcharge had been postponed again to December 15. ‘This 
is still not a satisf: uctory situation, leaving barely 6 weeks before it 
becomes effective unless further postponed. 

While conditions in India have no bearing here, we cite this example 
to show how such conditions and resultant surcharges can affect 
shipments. 

We can also cite a recent example of the extra costs of which car- 
riers are complaining. In July this year we booked 43 tons to South 
Africa on the 7'aigen Maru se heduled to load at Long Beach Harbor. 
A few days before delivery vessel agents notified us that the ship 
would not call here, due, they said, to shortage of longshore gangs 
and possible or probable delay to vessel. This was during a period 
when nearly all the lines were reporting delays for the same reason. 
Agents elected to load cargo at San Francisco, and to pay the ad- 
ditional costs of delivery to vessel there as compared to normal de- 
livery here. This cost the steamship company $230.78 out of total 
revenue of $1,723.36. 

We have prepared tables headed “Exhibits A, B, and C,” which I 
will hand or have handed to this committee chairman and any other 
interested parties, showing the history of “handling charge” and car 
unloading rate increases. Longshore wage increases have been cited 
to us each time as the reason for these various recent increases. 

So far as intercoastal service to United States east coast ports is 
concerned, port-to-port rates have already increased to the extent that, 
with the addition of terminal, inland freight, and incidental charges, 
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there is no freight saving to us by this route as compared to all-rail 
shipments of 40 short tons, the rail minimum. There are certain cases 
where buyers, unable to take a 40-ton car, use intercoastal service be- 
cause of the 12-ton minimum, but this tonnage is small compared to 
what moves rail to the east coast. 

Furthermore, with discontinuance of American Hawaiian and Pope 
and Talbot services, space is scarce. Luckenbach now puts only every 
other ship into Los Angeles Harbor. Consequently, the greatest ton- 
nage of borax moves by rail. 

In summary, it can readily be seen that a surcharge on the rates we 
pay would cause direct loss to carriers, ports, and labor as well as our- 
selves. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. That is not a good picture for your port, is it? 

Mr. Srerson. No, sir. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much. Are there any other 
shippers that appear in that same condition ? 

Mr. Srerson. Any surcharge imposed would affect all shippers. 

The CHatrmMan. You associate with the other shippers and have dis- 
cussed this matter ? 

Mr. Sretson. Frankly, I haven’t had the time in the last month to 
go into that with other shippers. 

The CuatrMan. You havea table that you wish to put in? 

Mr. Srerson. That is attached to this statement. 

The CuatrmMan. Give one of them to the reporter. 

Mr. Sretson. These are rates which we pay in addition to the ocean 
rates. 

The Cuatrman. Any questions? Thank you very much, sir. 

(The table referred to as follows :) 


Pactric Coast Borax Co., Division or Borax CONSOLIDATED, LTD. 


Exutsrr A.—Tabulation of history of car unloading rates, Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Harbors 


Paper bags and/or 
paper-lined burlap 
bags, rates per 
2,000 pounds 


Prior to 1946___ 
July 8, 1946 
Dec. 2, 1947 
Feb. 6, 1950: 
Continuous__. 
Indirect__ lt te eliloatey 
Feb. 16, 1950 (direct or indirect) _ 
Nov. 12, 1950 
Jan. 5, 1951_- 
Sept. 5, 1951_- 
Apr. 1, 1952 
July 12, 1952. 
July 20, 1953: 
90,000 pounds maximum 
Over 90,000 pounds 
Nov. 1, 1954: 
90,000 pounds maximum_-_-- 
Over 90.000 pounds 
Mar. 10, 1955: 
90,000 pounds maximum_ 
Over 90,000 pounds__ 
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Exuisit B.—Tabulation of history of car unloading rates, Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Harbors 


Unlined burlap 
bags, rates per 
2,000 pounds 


Prior to Apr. 1, 1952 


1 Same as exhibit A. 1. 


Apr. 1, 1952 dd aoe - 
SUE AR a ME neti <htabtensmnee 
July 20, 1953: 
90,000 pounds maximum _-_ 
Over 90,000 pounds 
Nov. 1, 1954: 
90,000 pounds maximum : . 45 
Over 90,000 pounds_______-~__- ae : : . ers . 70 
Mar. 10, 1955: 
90,000 pounds maximum Breton : Pe. .b0 
Over 90,000 pounds____--_~- i ht " . 16 


EXHIBIT C.—Tabulation of history of handling charge rates—Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Harbors 


Europe and I 
Effective date Mediterra- 2 
nean 


ti 
if 


(1 


1936 a eS ; a $0. 40 $0. 40 
June 1, 1947 as . E 

June 10, 1947. _- ioe 90 
July 8, 1947 

Aug. 7, 1947__-- 

Sept. 20, 1948__.-- hae j Sea ; 

i eee eo assim 1400 
Mar. 2, 1949_....... : 

Apr. 1, 1949 ; peak eetesee 

Jan. 15, 1951 palsies rane 1. 06 
Apr. 1, 1951 eg is be = ass ; 

Nov. 16, 1951....-..-.-- 5 ; a 
Jan. 1, 1952 

Sept. 1, 1952__-- 

Nov. 15, 1953_-_- 

May 1, 1955_- 


, 


1 Unchanged. 


NOTE 1.— 

(a) Above rates are per 2,000 pounds. 

(b) 1936 to mid-1947, 40 cents per 2,000 pounds covered all commodities. 

(c) In 1947, rates were increased and: 
1. Lines serving areas cols. 1, 2, and 3 went on a commodity basis, these and later rates in 

these 3 columns being rates on borate/borax/boric acid 

2. Lines serving col. 4 continued, and still use, a flat all-commodity rate of 80 cents per 2,000 
pounds. 

NOTE 2.—During the period May 20, 1948, to July 1, 1949, the Pacific Coast European Conference lines 
did not assess a handling charge on cargo handled in continuous or direct-across-dock movement; i. e., cargo 
transferred from car to ship without being stacked on wharf. 

Addendum to p. 6 of statement: On Oct. 20, 1955, less than 30 days from the then effective date, an- 
nouncement was made that the India surcharge had been postponed again to December 15. This i 
not a satisfactory situation, leaving barely 6 weeks before it becomes effective unless further postponed. 


LOVE, GEORGE—Resumed 


The Cuairman. Mr. Love, would you come up and bring up your 
business agent with you ? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Casey. Mr. Love, the chairman received a letter today from 
the Transmarine Navigation Corp., and they refer in this letter to 
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testimony given by you before this committee to the effect that your 
union would have no objection to permitting crew members of vessels 
to uncover all hatches prior to working cargo, providing the crew did 
all the work. 

They state that since that has been a controversial issue that they 
were gratified to learn this position on the part of the union so that 
when the vessel for which they are agents, the Akagi Maru, arrived 
in port to discharge a large quantity of cargo last night, they instructed 
the master to have his crew uncover all 5 hatches and prepare the 
vessel for discharge prior to the work shift, that the business agent 
of the local ILWU boarded the vessel this morning with the long- 
shoremen and finding the hatches uncovered issued instructions to 
the men to stand by and do no work until they agreed to pay 1 hour 
to all 5 gangs for the work performed by the crew. The other alter- 
native was to have the crew recover the hatches and then permit the 
longshoremen to uncover again. 

They conclude by stating: 


In view of the fact that your committee is still in session today, we thought 
it advisable to bring this matter to your attention for further clarification, as 
we have now been obliged to pay under protest a sum exceeding $300 for work 
not performed by the longshoremen. 


It is signed by: 


Transmarine Navigation Corp., General Agents for Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Max J. Linder, Jr. 


(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


TRANSMARINE NAVIGATION CoRP., 
Los Angeles 17, Calif., October 21, 1955. 
Representative HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, House Committee on Merchant Marine Activities, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

DEAR MR. BONNER: In the afternoon session of your committee hearings yes- 
terday, Mr. George Love, president of local 14 of the ILWU, stated that his 
union would have no objections to permitting crew members of vessels to uncover 
all hatches prior to working cargo, providing the crew did all of the work. 

As this has been a controversial issue at the port of Los Angeles for some time, 
we were very gratified to learn that this obstacle had been removed. It was 
our understanding that since this issue was not a part of the longshore contract, 
the concurrence of Mr. Love was sufficient authority for all operators to return 
to the former practice of having ship’s crews remove hatches as is customary 
in all other ports in the United States. 

Unfortunately, we apparently had misunderstood Mr. Love, as last night we 
had a Japanese vessel, the motorship Akagi Maru, arrive in port to discharge 
a large quantity of cargo, and we in good faith instructed the master to have his 
crew uncover all five hatches and prepare vessel for discharge prior to the work 
shift. The business agent of the local ILWU boarded the vessel this morning 
with the longshoremen and finding the hatches uncovered issued instructions 
to the men to stand by and do no work until we agreed to pay 1 hour to all 5 
gangs for the work performed by the crew. The other alternative was to have 
the crew re-cover the hatches and then permit longshoremen to uncover again. 

In view of the fact that your committee is still in session today, we thought 
it advisable to bring this matter to your attention for further clarification, as 
we have now been obliged to pay under protest a sum exceeding $300 for work 
not performed by the longshoremen. 

Yours very truly, 
TRANSMARINE NAVIGATION CorP., 
General Agents for Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
MAx J. LINpER, Jr. 
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Mr. Love. Mr. Casey, I think when the record is transcribed, I 
think it will show that I stated yesterday that on more than one 
occasion that we had said to the employers that if they want their 
crews to do uncovering work, we will agree that they can do all of 
it; not part of it, but all of it, which will include not only uncovering 
and covering the top deck, but between decks and the lower hold as 
well, and that the employers had never taken the position that they 
wanted the crew to do all of it and had not attempted to negotiate 
with us. That, as well as several other matters that we pointed out, 
as contained in the contract. We will still have the same position, 
that if the employers want to negotiate with us, I am sure that we 
will give them the right to have the crew, the members of the crew 
do all the covering and uncovering on all of these ships, but I don’t 
think they want to. I still don’t think they want it. 

Mr. Casey. In other words, the misinterpretation that this gentle- 
man placed on your testimony was that this now presently is covered 
by contract under which the longshoremen do this work and not the 
crews, but that you have expressed a willingness in some future ne- 
gotiation of the contract to transfer the work to the crew. 

Mr. Love. So long as they will do all of it; so that we don’t do part 
of it and the crew do part of it, and it was also stated and an agree- 
ment was reached with this committee that the committee was not 
here for the purpose of changing our contracts but to air certain 
things that were wrong, and this is one of the grievances, and so long 
as we do part of that work, we do it all. That has always been our 
position, and still is. 

Mr. Casey. I think that he felt that under the existing contract he 
had a right to have his crew uncover these hatches. 

Mr. Love. I don’t think his letter stated it. I think his letter 
stated that upon hearing me state that yesterday, that we were willing 
and that we had offered in the past, the employers, either to have the 
crew do all of the work or none of it, that he decided that he would 
have them do it all. But even if that were true and we were going to 
sit down next week with the employers and agree with them that the 
crew would do this work, he certainly would not be entitled to start 
doing it today. 

Mr. Casey. That’s just what I meant. You meant it should be a 
subject of negotiation of contract, not that anyone should decide at 
any one time or could decide at any one time to go out and have 
the crew do the work. 

Mr. Love. That’s right. 

Mr. Ray. You have two difficulties, then, Mr. Love, the one, he 
didn’t do the whole job, and the other, he hadn’t arranged for it by 
negotiations. 

Mr. Love. The shipowners do not want the crew to do all of the 
covering and uncovering on a ship. It is absolutely impractical, and 
here is why: The crew members will become servants of longshore- 
men, is what would h: appen, and there would be more than one gang 
of longshoremen waiting at one time during the course of the opera- 
tions for the crew to come and cover and uncover the hatch. Those 
things will happen. We know that they don’t want the crew to do the 
covering. We know that. 
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(The following supplementary information was later furnished for 

the record. ) 
OCTOBER 24, 1955. 
Re uncovering and opening of hatches. 
Mr. RALPH CASEY, 
Chief Counsel, House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Casey: As you know I made certain statements re ships’ crews 
uncovering and opening hatches prior to the arrival of longshore gangs aboard 
vessels. You will recall the action on a certain Japanese vessel the day following 
our statements. It was gratifying to notice that the committee appreciated the 
union’s position that nothing would be changed or negotiated before the com- 
mittee and that such things were subject to negotiation between the parties. 

The main purpose for the union insisting on doing all work involved in covering 
and uncovering of hatches is that such work is defined in the basic contract as 
longshore work. The second just as important reason is that in the course of 
rigging the gear it is necessary to drag, pull, or carry preventers, cargo falls, 
blocks, guy lines, and other necessary equipment from one side of the ship to 
another. This work is always done before the hatch is uncovered because it 
is not only faster and more convenient to walk across covered hatches but it is 
also safer, as you can readily understand. 

From time to time as was stated on the record we have offered to the PMA 
to allow the ships’ crews to do all work in connection with the covering and 
uncovering. This offer is always rejected because it is impracticable to operate 
inthat manner. Too much lost time would ensue. 

There are no problems in this port on rigging gea None of the ship operators 
have ever attempted to have ships’ crews do this pear The very nature of the 
operation prevents this. Ships’ movements are directed by shore management. 
Cargoes are assembled and plans as to which hatch, what part of the hatch, etc., 
are made by shore personnel. Until the ship is alongside the dock and stevedores 
and agents take charge, no gear can be rigged. 

I hope this additional information and clarification on these two subjects are 
helpful. I appreciate the opportunity to submit it. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE W. Love, President. 

The Cnatrman. Any questions? That’s all. 

Mr. Brinces. May I be permitted to make a statement on this? 

The CuHarrman. Very short. 

Mr. Bripees. It will be very short and very much to the point. 

If these companies because of statements made here to this com- 
mittee—which, incidentally, has treated us very fair—and with the 
committee trying to get the facts—if they are going to take actions 


like that, there is going to be a lot of trouble. We didn’t mean any- 
thing like that. 

The Cuatrman. I think it was a misunderstanding here, don’t you ? 

Mr. Brinces. Well, what we said and what Mr. Love said—we are 
not going to have every single company running off doing as it pleases. 
They ‘an sit down with the union and negotiate this diffic ulty out 
inste ‘ad of moving on the basis of a statement made here in good faith 
in order for you to get the facts and dee ide, “Well, you said it before 
the committee; we are just doing it.’ 

Mr. Casry. I — t think he will make this mistake again. 

Mr. Brivcrs. I don’t think he will and if he does, he will get into 
more trouble. We don’t want to conceal anything. 

The Cuatrman. We understand that this was a misunderstanding. 

Mr. Brincrs. Well, that settles that. 

The Crarrman. So the staff will answer this letter and say we had 
an explanation from Mr. Love, and so forth. 

Allright. Do you have anything further to say ? 
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Mr. Bringrs. I just got the information on the work stoppages 
there. I was interested. Of course, Mr. Love said there was only 
one and that was the details supplied by the business agent. 

Mr. Casey. I will ask that that go into the record as it has been 
commented upon by the ILWU. 

(Document referred to is on p. 392.) 

The Cuatrman. Now, gentlemen, this committee came out here in 
good faith, in good faith toward all sides. I have had the oppor- 
tunity to hear, as you may observe, all of the witnesses. I have had 
the opportunity to go down on the dock and see the men. They are 
all fine looking American men that you see farming and in factories 
and every other vocation in life. We have heard your leaders and 
your representatives tell us that they admit these practices exist here 
that should be corrected. I have got confidence in you, and I think 
when you go to your meeting hall and you discuss this thing, the 
questions and complaints that have been raised here, my confidence is 
sufficient that a great many of these problems will be adjus ted and a 
more satisfactory condition will exist in the future. It is to your in- 
terests and it is to the Government’s interests, it is to the State of 
California’s interests, and it is certainly to this city’s interests, and the 
economy of the city, and the fs amilies of the ¢ ity, and your families, 
and all people, that they all get together and work together and build 
up a better, stronger American merchant marine. 

I appreciate the : attendance of all of you good folks, and I am very 
grateful to all of the witnesses for the free and open manner in whic h 
Mr. Love and Mr. Bridges and Mr. St. Sure and Mr. Paul, and the 
stevedores and everybody have testified. I have enjoyed my visit in 
your city, and I hope some day we will meet in W ashington and say, 
“Well, everything has been straightened out fine.” 

Thank you. The record will be kept open for any additional evi- 
dence or communications that may be directed to the committee. 

Here is a letter received today. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Pacatr, INC., 
Burbank, Calif., October 20, 1955. 
The BONNER COMMITTEE, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Federal Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: We heartily agree with the report of the Citizens’ Committee 
that conditions at the Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors have and are creat- 
ing a loss of trade in southern California. 

Accordingly, we are in favor of the city of Los Angeles taking whatever action 
is necessary to immediately correct the described labor conditions. We also 
agree with the action of the city in requesting the Bonner committee of the 
House of Representatives to conduct investigatory hearings with the purpose of 
restoring Los Angeles to its rightful position in attracting foreign trade in and 
through our port. 

Respectfully, 
PACAIR, INC., 
Subsidiary of Pacific Airmotive Corporation, 
R. W. CAMPBELL, 
Export Administrator. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m. Friday, October 21, 1955, the hearings 

were concluded. ) 


x 











